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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1953 


Hovuskt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
V rt Mi /} orial Auditorium. Pr nal ton, Ored. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. 
Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Hill, Hoeven, Harvey, Lov re, Mi - 
Intire, Williams, King, Harrison, Wampler, Poage, Grant, Aber- 
nethy, Albert, Polk, and Jones. 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will come to order. I want to state 
as chairman of the committee just briefly, the purpose of our hear 
ings, and then I will introduce your former constituent Member of 
Congress from this district, Lowell Stockman, and our friend. I 
want him, if you will, to introduce the members of the committee. 
There won’t be much talking on the part of the committee today, be- 
cause we are a listening group, and you folks are furnishing the pro 
gram. You are to do the talking, and that is why we are here. 

It might help if I would state briefly that the purpose of the Com- 
mittee on Acriculture In holding these hearings is to get in touch 
with the farm sentiment of this country right at the orassroots. As 
everyone knows, we are expecting during the next session of Congress 
to review our existing farm legislation, to try some changes or amend- 
ments and, if we do make changes, to determine if they are to be 
great or small or how far we will go. 

Our committee feels that we do not want to undertake such a great 
responsibility unless we have an opportunity to hear from the farm- 
ers themselves and get their ideas and views on those matters. So 
we are having these hearings all over the country. We have been in 
New England, we have been in the South, we have been in the Mid- 
west, and on this trip we are going into the West and the Pacifie coast 
area. 

We had a fine hearing at Cheyenne on Monday, and I know we 
are voing to have a splendid hearing here today, and then we are 
going on down to California, with a couple of hearings there. Later 
on we will have some hearings in the Southwest, and by that time 
we will have covered the country, we will have covered every prin- 
cipal agricultural area. 

We. of course, will not get into every State. We believe that we 
will have heard by that time from producers all over the United 
States. and we will have a pretty good picture of their views. In 
addition to that, we intend to hold a hearing in Washington where 
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we will hear from the Department of Agriculture and from the 
major or minor farm organizations or anyone who wants to be heard 
on the subject of a farm program. After we have had the benefit of 
all of those hearings, we will take the information we have obtained 
n these grassroots hearings and correlate it with the other informa- 
tion we have, and we hope to be pretty well prepared to deal with the 
subject. 

Every word that is spoken here today will be taken down by our 
reporter. They will be printed. If any of you want copies of the 
record, write to the clerk of the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives, and we will be glad to send them to you. It will 
probably be 30 or 40 day S. however, until they will be available. We 
have a problem here that we have at every hearing, and that is the 
matter of time. 

I hope vou W ill be S\ mpathetic with the problem that the committee 

i on ts ind ‘ We Nave st | day for th s hearing. We have 
omewhere between 80 and 100 witnesses listed now and we are sure 
the number will go beyond a hundred before we are through. That 
means that we will have to put limitations on the time. We want to 
do that in as equitable a way as possible. Tentatively—I haven’t had 
time to discuss it with all the members of the committee, but I have 
discussed it with others nearby—I think we will start out and give 
those who represent statewide organizations—and we don’t have the 
names of all those who do represent statewide organizations as such 
7 minutes. Those who are representing local organizations and com- 
modity groups, not statewide, we will try to give 4 minutes, and 
ndividuals 3 minutes. I think I should state that where we have 
group representation we will hear just one representative from the 
group. That doesn’t mean that we won’t hear other representatives 
on the same commodities, because we have them listed by commodity 
groups. , 

But the others will speak as individuals. We will hear 1 repre- 
sentative from the commodity groups and the others who are listed 
under that group will speak as individuals and they will have 3 min- 
utes. We would appreciate your help and cooperation in working 
this out. If there are some of you whose names we have and who 
represent groups but whose names are not down here as representing 
groups, then perhaps vou should see Dr. Wilcox or Mr. Heimburger 
and make that clear. They are at the table to my left. 

With that statement I want to turn the meeting over to our dis- 
Ti! euished former Congressman and member of this committee, and 
ask him if he will make a few remarks here and then present the 
committee to the audience. 

Mr. Stockman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, FORMER CONGRESSMAN 
FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF OREGON 


Mr. Srockman. Thank you, Chairman Hope. I am certainly 
mighty pleased to have the members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in our community today. We are signally honored in the 
Pacific Northwest that you saw fit to spend this day with us. We 
certainly do appreciate your time and attention to our problems. 
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We, of course, like a lot of other people, think we have a lot of 
problems and we are mighty happy to have this opportunity today 
to present our viewpoints. And I know that we will have your sympa- 
thetic consideration of them. 

I have a letter from inv good friend, the Honorable Sam Coon, who 
succeeded me in the Congress. Sam is touring the Far East with a 
subcommittee of the House \ppropriations Committee, but he took 
time off to send me this little note and asked me to read it to the 
committee : 


DEAR FRIENDS: I am pleased that hearings on a new farm program are being 
held in Pendleton November 4. I regret that I cannot be with you, but I am 
glad that I could play a part in arranging this meeting I am advised by my 
office that a large number of representatives of the farmers of the Northwest 
will testif I am glad to hear this and will look forward to reading your 
testimony 

Through these hearings I hope that the farmers themselves can play a large 
part in working out a farm program that will benefit the whole country With 
sincere best wishes for a successful hearing, and my personal r¢ 
one of you, I am, 

Yours truly 


gards to each 


Then he added a postscript that I think you will all be interested 
Went to a camel sale market today 
This is in Cairo, Keypt. 


LDought a camel saddle which I will show you later 


Sam will probably have a hard time using that on a vood old 
Hereford steer, 

[ would now like to introduce first, on my right, Congressman King 
of Pennsylvania; Congresman Williams of New York State; then 
Congressman McIntire. from the State of Maine: Congressman Lovre, 
from South Dakota; Congressman Harvey, from Indiana; Congress 
man Hoeven of Iowa he was elected at the same time I was; Con 
gressman William Hill, from Colorado; Congressman Wampler, who 
I want you to know is a Representative from Virginia; Congressmat 
Harrison, of Nebraska; Congressman Paul Jones, from the great State 
of Missouri: Congressman Polk, from the home of Presidents—Ohio; 
Congressman Albert, from Oklahoma; Congressman \bernethy, who 
is another one of the boys who was elected to the 78th Congress at the 
same time I was, and an old pal of mine from Mississippi, Congress- 
man Abernethy; Congressman George Grant, from Alabama: Con 
gressman Poage, the great and s¢ verelon State of Texas: and now we 
have saved for the last, ce¢ rtainly one of the most important men here 
today, who is well known to all of you and who is a national figure in 
his own right ind has been in the ¢ ‘ongeress for the past O70 years The 
chairman of this committee is from the oreatl wheat State of Kansa 
He knows the problems of the wheat farmer and agriculture in gen 
eral, as well or better than any man that I know in the United States 
today, and he has their sympathetic interests at heart. He is a friend 
of the farmer, if there ever was. 

I am ver\ pleased to introduce to vou today the chairman of the 
committee, the Honorable Clifford Hope of Kansas. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Lowell. It is a great pleas 
ure for all the members of this committee to be here in your congres- 
sional district and in your home town. I want you all to know that we 
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I Mi Stockman in Wash ngton where he served this area for a 
number of vears with distinction and rendered a great service to you 
people und to the Nev On. We are happy to be in his district. With 


1 il we \ ll now proceed to ill the w Thesses, keeping in mind what I 


da while ago, that we must limit the time. If you are selected to 
represent an organization, and it 1s : tatewide group, then make 


ire that we have that information so that we can give you the proper 
amount of time to which you are entitled. The first witness whom we 
will will start in with the organization groups will be Mr. 
Lars Nelson. the master of the Washington State Grange. Mr. Nelson 


"\ be followed by Mr. Ben Robinson, the president of the Oregon 


STATEMENT OF A. LARS NELSON, ST. JOHN, WASH., MASTER, 
WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Nevtson. Chairman Hope, members of the House Acriculture 


Committee, ladies, and gentlemen. Lam Lars Nelson, active grain and 

tock farmer of St. John. W 1. master of the Washington State 
Caran It affords me a ereat deal of pleasure to ¢ xtencal oreetings 
from the agriculture of the State of Washington, and bid you, Con- 
Or ! Hope thik Ve ! ib] colmniuttee welcome again to our 
Ro ae : 

i iddition to a1 rks le IS-man ady ory board and the representa 
tions of land grant colleges to the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
consequent repsonsibility of Secretary Benson and his Department 
to offer the Congress the most constructive suggestions, I want to 


commend the Congress, and espe ally your committee, for coming 
to the erass roots to find out first hand what active agriculture needs, 
wants and recomme! ds. 

It is the respons bility of the Grange to speak for and in behalf 
of the whole cross section of the agricultural industry it represents. 
i and agreement with other farm 
organiZations and individual farmers—I hope we never completely 
agree Divergent viewpoll ts are necessary to the establishment of 
farm polic: 

Our grange, as you may be aware, will present suggestions on 
policy and programs resulting from subordinate, Pomona and State 
ession actions culminating last June. Up-to-date revisions and ex- 


| ado not ante pate complete awccors 


TENSIONS W 1] be trom respol! sible actions at all levels of our thinking, 
ncluding that of our intersessions committees on agriculture, con 
servation and on utilities and/or resource development as accepted 
by the master and executive committee. This has been verified by 
our research department, using facts gathered throughout our State. 

First, we do not believe that when vou ask agriculture to produce 
ubundantly you can wean it from reasonable and necessary Govern- 
ment assistance. We are therefore supporting a multiple price sys- 
commodities to which such a system Is adapted, This 
presumes a 90 to 100 percent of parity support on domestically con- 
uned portions, including necessary reserves for an ever normal gran- 
ry of some four or five hundred million bushels. 

In the case of wheat it would provide a loan on some 700 million 


J 


I I a valance to sell domesti ally as feed at a corn parity price, 
any adadit onal to sell for industrial use at whatever industry can 
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competitively afford to pay, or into export at world price under the 
International Wheat Agreement, provided that it does not disrupt 
world economy, We must avoid dumping and its disastrous effect 
on the economy of other fi ilendly hations. We should not be so sensi- 
tive to subsidy criticisms, but should olve all other seoments of our 
economy publicity as to how far they are subsidized. A healthy, 
prosperous agriculture, even though we are not as potent vote-wise 
ius formerly by our decline to 15 pereent of the population, is still 
and should be a major concern of every citizen. 

It Is agreed that if present population trends of feed ng TO 0 to 
10,000 additional people per day continue, we will need 100 million 
more acres of production by 1975, part to come by reclamation, the 
balance 1) intensified Use ot land already in production. If the 
foregoing is true, then economies which strike at the roots of ow 
comprehe sive resource program are short sivhted ind wasteful and 
hould be corrected in the public interest. 

his does not mean that we in the Grange aren't for wise economy 
where it can be effected without irreparable damage and after ade 


quate comprehel sive study has been directed Lo the consequences ¢ f 


recommended action. We do not believe that agi culture and re 
source development should be singled out to be the only “ooo ind 
o illible bovs. ” Anv nation that neglects its resources ind agricul 


ture Is well On the highroad to ruin and lnpotence asa world power. 


Certainly we cannot agree With some misgu ded zealots who conclude 
that agriculture must “go broke” to attain an ideal or follow some 
misguided leader’s whim. 

The Grange has never been one to want to use one tool for a variety 
of jobs. We believe in a well-stocked toolkit adapted to every need. 
We are fin my agreed that if one or more segments of our agricultural 
economy are supported, all should be reasonably supported. This. we 
realize, poses a tremendous problem, and we are looking to you for the 
solution, 

Night before last I flew in from Bellingham from the meeting of the 
Washington State Association of Soil Conservation Districts. Their 
able president is chairman of our State grange conservation commit 
tee, SO l think our stand on conservation, soll conservation districts. 
and Soil Conservation Service will closely correspond to the thinking 
of the 370 supervisors representing the 74 soil-conservation districts 
of Washington and some 22,000 cooperators, 

We deplore the consistent refusal of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to hear National Association of Soil Conservation Districts representa 
tives before announcing the reorganization plan of the Department 
of Agriculture. It smacks redolently of “Here it is, and what are you 
going to do about it 2” : 

That kind of action is undemocratic, and we don’t approve of it in 
any way. We disagree with the lack of perspective and understand- 
ing of the Soil Conservation Service nursery program—a reduction 
of 24 to 8, with no preparation for shift at the receiving end. Land- 
grant colleges, no matter how willing or able, are operating under 
restricted budgets. Agricultural Research Service, successor to Bu 
reau of Plant Industry, and also BAF, apparently, is relatively fund- 
less for this additional responsibility. 

Mr. Coke, of the Department, in a quote said the Department had 
given little thought to grassroots’ consequences. Why? Who pays 
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the bills for such ineptitude 4 One thousand technicians scuttled = 
creating disorder and confusion - the grand action agency so pains- 
takingly and wisely put together by Hugh S. Bennett; seven regional 
| State col servat ion ists to become a po ylitic: al football. 
In no field is nonpartisanship so essential as con servation. 

Our organization says: Obtain economies, yes, but not at the ex- 
pense of the de struction of an action agency whose functions are deeply 
needed und of whose achievements we are proud. Can Congress con- 


ed 


tinue to ce lecate a Chority CATTE a Sead eee adminis- 
trator to reorganize a vital department ¢ Are » just doing lipservice 
to the term “grassland agriculture” or do we want to encourage and 
maintain it 7 

If vou do. restoration of the Soil Conservation Service nurseries to 


full finan a] Support and competent direction Is eee impera- 
tive. I am not speaking to you out of inexperience as I have been 


e conservation for many vears, 11 of which have been spent 
cret v of the Palouse Ro k Lake Soil Conservation District, 

ce prising some 574.000 acres. 
Ph fi ld of e mplete resource developm nt such as has been mapped 
out unde the 308 plan S also of \ tal interest to agi eulti ire and the 
public interest of our whole region. Municipal and cooperative power 


are depende t o7 federally constructed and ope rated hvdroelectric 
eeneration for a constant source of electricity to s ipply the agricul- 


re of our State, 9S percent ot Vi hich now receives some electric 


The State of Washington has one-sixth of the available hydro- 


electric power of the United States. The region has available a power 


} 


potential of some 38 million kilowatts with only 10 percent presently 
developed. With an a goon ling agricultural, as well as a growing 
overall « onomy, we find ou * power needs of the ares . doubling every 
S or 9 years. Multipurpose new starts are very vit: al to agriculture, 
if it isto fir d new markets among aaa population which 
is supplying the manpower for new and expanded industrial activity 
coincident with the attractive low-cost power. 

We believe that probably the most provoking problem for agricul- 
ture is that of public relations. We feel that it is the responsibility of 
farm organizations, the prope r agencies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State departments of agriculture to see that 
consumers are made aware of the true relationship between prices 
received by producers and those paid by consumers for the processed 
product. This is a place where our cooperative Agricultural Exten- 
sion Serv ice could render major assistance and Ser ice to acriculture. 

We believe that the laws regarding fair trade should be examined 
closely al d anaes where bag ere We also believe that agri- 
culture should have the right to bargain collectively with industry 
for the price to be paid for its died ts, This we realize isa departure 
from established norms of thinking in the pricing of agricultural 
commodities. We feel that such provision would grant to agriculture 
equal rights with labor and industry in attaining fair prices. 

Transportation of agricultural commodities, either in a raw or 
proces: ed state, is of vital concern to agriculture in the Pacific North- 
west. The freight rates which are charged for incoming and outgoing 
rail shipments place our area at a decided economic disadvantage in 
relation to other areas of our country. 
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In conclusion, we want a balanced purchasing power fot agriculture 
comparable to that enjoyed by labor and business. We believe t vant 
it 1s correctly the province of the Federal Gove rhment to assume t! 
proper responsibility for support and maintenance of a high level of 
purchasing power for agriculture. Such a program will do much to 

nn 


ie 


promote economic stabilitv for all seawments of our economy. 
. bs . } 
ritv is the erving need for the present as well as the future. We feel 


that above all else agriculture’s purchasing power must be maintained 

during the transition period between the expiration of our present 

agricultural program and the revision or building of a new program. 
(Document submitted by Mr. Nelson is as follows:) 


OvESTIONS To BE CONSIDEREI sy HE Hovs AGRI URA COM MITT! 


NOVEMBER 4, 19953 


The following answers are presented by Washington State Grange A. I . 
Nelso Master 

l. Is there a Way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of 
price ithout inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and mar 
quotas ? 

Answer. I do not know of anything short of national emergency, drought, or 
stepped-up war or increased foreign purchasing due to war or special nee 
would prevent excessive production if support is to be offered for entire 
Mmoditlhe 

2. Would a flexible price-support program, ranging between 75 and ‘) pe 
cent of parity, adjust production and require less controls over the oper ms 
of farmers’ Or do farmers preter rigid supports at JO percent even lf a Lowe 
leve vould mean less controls 

Answer. The short answer is “No.” When such a program was in use if did 
not finally adjust production nor did we have any less controls. Only an all-out 


war used up an accumulating surplus. <A restrictive program naturally carries 
with it necessary controls. 


Second part The answer is obviously as far as wheat is concerned, as 
evidenced by favorable quota votes nationally of 24 to 1 and in our Siate of 
7 to 1. They were offered, however, the same amount of controls acreagew 


regardless of how they voted, plus, in case of unfavorable quota vote, a lowered 


price support at 50 percent of parity It was basically a security vote in the face 
of no other alternative and the realization that agricultural programs don't 
spring from only a few days of thought. 

3. Or would producers of such storable commodities as wheat prefer to try 


a two-price system that would avoid restrictions on production? 

Answer. Many wheat farmers have indicated a desire to try a multiple price 
System on a bushelage basis with a Government loan on domestically consumed 
human food and seed (700 million bushels) plus the amount necessary to main 
tain an ever-normal granary, at 90 to 100 percent of parity, the remaining pro 
duction to sell at competitive prices for feed at not less than corn parity and/or 
export. In no event could we afford to dump. Disaster insurance should be pri 
vided in the maintenance of at least a 500 million ever-normal granary 

+. In view of the difficulties of stabilizing supplies of perishable products such 


as animal products, fruit and vegetables, should the Government attempt a 





other price stabilization program in this field? (Of the pe rishable products, only 
dairy products are now subject to mandatory price supports.) 
Answer. Our agricultural people feel that if we support our basie com 


modities—corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat. and peanuts—we should also pro 
vide adequate supports or assistance to maintain a support price for the per 
ishables including vegetables, all fruits, milk, and animal products, comparable 
to that provided for the basic commodities. This will require plenty of. r¢ 
search and study to solve. The marketing agreements program is one answer, 
under Federal or State enabling statutes An insurance security program might 
also be effective. In addition, producers of perishables with a local market 
should be able to bargain collectively for the local or area market 

». What are cattlemen’s ideas for long-range stabilization of prices for the live- 
stock industry? How can the program for the dairy industry be improved? 

Answer. Most of the cattlemen seem to feel that they want the law of supply 
and demand to play havoe with and squeeze out the new in-and-get-rich quick 








ndefinite 
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avoid price supports and stimulate consumption 
irketing This is not a unanimous opinion and 


vo may indicate to rugged individualist producers 





ne “ and reassess their position Some have 


nd haven't jointed any certain farm organization 


believes 


that if price supports for cattle are provided at 
r demands them, they should be provided for 


seem to be most on the mind of the producers: 
price in any commodity, then there should 
otherwise no support price. We believe that 









til our whole import system is overhauled 

( We believe a lot of our trouble lies in the 

en olf so badly and we haven't been able to 

Agriculture must have protective tariffs so 

ive this protection, otherwise we are put at a 

ise our products here at home would have to 

conpetition while everything the farmer had to 

Oadity Ul remain high, just the squeeze 
i he present time 

a position to compete with big business and 


helped big business during and guaranteed them 


at there is no reason for farm produce to drop 


production have increased. Wages, gas, machinery, 








servation 


e already on a two-price system, with surplus 
not put other commodities on the same basis? 


al purposes, have become a public utility at the 


uld be made in our foreign trade programs? (A 
farm prices has been the falling off of exports of 
ther ] quct ) 


to emphasize the new departure, in accepting 


yur Commodities, in addition using their currency 


nue an, because as soon as we stop, the pump 

resul priming Inhibiting trade barriers must 

‘ reased exports We must be prepared to 

t } ents play in soil conservation and flood 

nt-insured loans, at reasonable interest and run 
ition work 

ny of the farmers in the Grange that conserva 


its administered under ACP and any succeeding 


ted to permanent or nonrecurring practices 





I duction Marketing Administration's conserva 
( rogram in the field and that its educational 
ward conditioning the thinking and the actions 
devel neg grassiand agriculture. We realize 
‘ ! part of the agricultural production pro 
e fertilizers are used extensive 5 
qu m 7, which IT wou take to read, ““‘What 
ts play in a flood prevention or in soil conserva 
lamage?’” I would say that a quite reasonable 
ray ‘ >a Watershed program, recognizing the 
| uready been instituted on experimental 
soil-conservation districts of our State: realizing 
ir will be allocated to this program throughout 
t over 20 million to be spent 
e pretty largely tha e must find ways and 
ter-holding conditions thronghout our watershed 
will be immediately drained off into our major 
of the consequences of silting behind dams and 
r stream levels 


f question 7, I think in areas of low income, 


needed, the 10-year loan might probably afford the 
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only means by which the farmers might accomplish major conservation work in 
relation to drainage, flood damage, and watershed protection. There is no 
question in my mind but what such a program would speed up major conservation 
where needed, and it might properly be used in a good many areas if such 
program proves feasible and workable. 

S. What do farmers think of Federal all-risk crop insurance, now operating 
on an experimental basis in 922 counties? Are they willing to pay for this 
insurance and do they want this program expanded? 

Answer. Most of the farmers with whom I have contact who have Federal 
all-risk crop insurance seem to like it and are continuing to use it. Each year 
sees more and more farmers using it in the experimental county with which I 
am acquainted. There is one item of risk which from the beginning of the 
crop insurance program I have always felt was peculiar to eastern Washington, 
and that is the winterkill of fall-seeded wheat. The program has always & 
around covering this condition with the announced policy that such winterkill 
could be repaired by the reseeding of the fields so affected with spring wheat. Even 
though reseeding can be done, this still doesn’t take care of the loss of time, effort, 
seed, machine wear, et cetera, created by the winterkill, and to my mind should 
be made a definite part of insurable risk Coverage so that when it occurs the 
operator will at least be reimbursed for his actual expense, especially when he 
goes ahead and uses additional seed to reseed the area for production 

In answer to the second part of question 8, they have ail indicated a willingness 
to pay for this insurance, and I am sure want to see the program expanded Ou 
experience in Whitman County has been that the cost of the insurance, even 
after adequate reserves, has tended to be reduced 

9. Do farmers have adequate sources of credit, on satisfactory terms? 

Answer. I have a feeling that the established farms in areas which have been 
in production for a good number of years ure pretty well serviced as far as sources 
of credit are concerned Naturally, no credit agency now serving agriculture 
is in a position to completely buy a rm and then hand it to a possible farmer 
for him to operat The closest to such a source of credit is of course the FHA 
which takes over when al! other sources of credit are unable to handle a givs 








cause In the farm credit picture th hationa havin loan asso! he 
Federal land bank system of the 12th distri bn which we are ve 
done an outstanding job of servicing agriculture as have the production cred 
associations, the Bank for Cooperatives, and intermediate credit banks Al! 
these institutions are limited by law to the field of credit in which they in 
operate and also the limits of the credit are pretty well prescribed We fee 
that the reorganization act affecting farm credit will not impair or partic 


mprove the credit which has been consistently extended in our area to eligible 


farmers 


We have of course the insurance companies for capital outlay credit and the 
commercial banks for short-term operational tinancing at variable rates; the 
fact that in many ces fairly reasonable rates preva s of course conditioned 





by the Federal k loan rate of 4 percent and the PCA rate of around 6 


to 6% percent There is increasing evidence that the hard noney policy pres 
ently established by Government through the reserve System is giving farmers 
grave concern over the rising costs of the interest rates on loans from commer- 
ial agencies both for short- and long-term capital outlay credit 

10. What additional agricultural research is needed: Where should emph s 
be placed—production research or marketing research? 

Answer. I don’t suppose there is an agricultural field in which we can ever say 


we are through with the research program There is however a ecrving need 
or research in basie conditions, upon which more detailed and particula ( 
search can be based We are woefully lacking in marketing research W 
must not relinquish or retard in any way our production research. \ researe 


program is not an operation that can be carried on at a moment's notice and 


mmediate results obtuined In the main, it takes painstaking planning and 
vears of observation to come up with answers that are practical and adequate 
for any research problem which is being examined by a competent staff of 


research specialists 





Certainly there is a greater need for analysis and examination and under 
tanding of the possibilities of marketing products abroad, as well as a need 
to reexamine and understand and seek opportunities for increased marketing 


among the greatest source of demand for agricultural products, the consumers 
of our country, 
A thing we must recognize in this whole research picture is that we are con- 


1 tt r 


stantly training men in our land-grant colleges and elsewhere who, after an 
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apprenticeship, certainly could do a fine job on many fine jobs of research if 
egislators and Congressmen will see that ample funds and facilities are provided 


for the research program that is needed It is too late to wait until the situation 
‘ dt 1 problem has become grave I s much better to attack such a 
em at « ear its incidence as possible so that a solution may be developed 
betore au critienl Situation becomes He 
I think there is a need for correlation between the land-grant colleges of the 
el ‘ mtry hat ozen men aren't working on the same problem and 
ieving approximately the sauime answet! Chis, of course, | know poses a prob- 
because each area has its own peculiarities and its own particular problems 
fit into a national basie patte We will need more ARS funds to do 
e work of research and nursery work on a regional basis. Bad publicity and 
public relations have attended the whole reorganization program of the USDA 


The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. Following Mr. Robinson 
the next speaker will be Mr. C. O. Hill, representing the Washington 


mtate Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF BEN L. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT, OREGON FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Ropinson. Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, it gives 
me pleasure to appear before you today in a very brief statement from 
the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation. I am a full-time farmer de- 
voting a part of my time, a little of my time to the job of president of 
the organization, living over here in the Grande Ronde Valley about 
60 miles from Pendleton. My statement to you today will be very 
brief. It is going to be brief for the reason that just 2 weeks from to- 
day the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation will open its annual con- 
vention in Salem. 

During the past 60 days we have had a lot of activity out in the 
county organizations, in the 29 counties in which we have farm bu- 
reaus in the State of Oregon, giving a lot of attention and a lot of time 
to discussing our farm problems. We have farmers in the small meet- 
nes, some of them in homes and some in schoolhouses, and many 
pe ople who can't get to a meetil g of this kind today are aware of these 
problems and they have taken seriously our Secretary's request to con- 
thie problems and to advise with him and the Congress in 
aqaeterminimng our new program. 


ae) 


Being this close to our annual meeting, I am not going to come 
here as their president today and make any effort to second-guess what 
they are going to say when we meet in Salem 2 weeks from today be- 
cause frankly I don’t know what they are going to say. I do know 
what we have been saying in the past, but I don’t know what they are 
going to say 2 weeks from now, and it is my understanding that you, 
in looking forward to a new program to consider in the Congress when 
it opens after January 1, will want our forward-looking views rather 
than our views of the past. 

We do have some views with respect to research which I would like 
to give to you very briefly. We believe that we need here in the North- 
west more Federal money to further the cause of basic research in the 
field of agriculture. According to the figures that I have, the increase 
in Federal funds in research has only been about enough to take care of 
the inflation. 

In other words, there has been no effective increase in the Federal 
funds we have had coming into our basic agricultural research. Our 
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State and local governments here have increased their funds tre 
mendously. We hardly see how we can increase them further. Kia 
ther than that I am not going to say anything about research because 
there will be further statements made today coming from the advisory 
committee to our experiment station and State college, . 

We are a member of that advisory committee and helped draft a 
statement that will be presented here to vou and we coneur In that 
statement. Ican tell you that in years past the Oregon Farm Bureau 
Federation has been against high, lr oid price support =. | can also te 1] 
vou that in the vears past they have been for a flexible program or 
price supports Ww hich would take into consideration, as we move alot oO 
our production and demand conditions. 

If you gentlemen dont have by how, vou will have short a le Tt 
from me—each one of you expressing our support of Secretar 
Benson’s new plan for reorganizing the Department of Agriculture. 
That letter went out under date of October 23 and I don’t know 
whether it has caught up with you on the road or not. 

We are supporting that Pp lan, We believe it is a step in the diree 
tion in which our resolutions durin 


] 


the past vears have been asking 
that the Department he reorganize 


and each one of you will have a 
written statement to that effect elena vou get back to vour offices. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to appear here before 
Vou. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Robinson. 

The next witness is Mr. Hill, representi g the Washn eton state 
Farm Bureau. He will be followed by Mr. Elmer McClure, master 
of the Oregon State branch. 


oO 
} 


STATEMENT OF C. 0. HILL, SUMAS, WASH., REPRESENTING THE 
WASHINGTON STATE FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Hitn. Chairman Hope and members of your Agriculture Com 
mittee, my name is C. O. Hill and I live at Sumas, Wash., in the 
extreme northwestern part of the State and the extreme northwestern 
part of the United States. I am chairman of the resolutions com 
mittee of the Washington State Farm Bureau, and have been desig- 
nated by the board of directors of the Washington State Farm Burea 
to represent the organization and to present testimony before an 
committee regarding the position of the organization on matters of 
agricultural importance and on which your committee is seeking 
recommendations. 

First let me say that the Washington State Farm Bureau has mem 
bers in 30 of the 39 counties of the State, that these members have 
paid voluntary dues in the organization for the purpose of pene an 
opportunity to participate in the development of policy and to be 
represented in the areas of consideration where it is impossib ‘ity to 
receive that represents ition by other means. 

These members, through the State organization, are also members 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation and subscribe to the 
philosophies of that organization and to its democratic procedures. 

The philosophy of the American Farm Bureau and its member 
States, including the State of Washington, is clearly defined in the 


38490—54—pt. 12 2 
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record of its annual meetings at which time delegates from the States 
democratically adopt policies that become national policies for farm 
bureaus and its members every where. 

The present position of the members in Farm Bureau from the 
State of Washington is clearly written in the digest of policies for 


1953 as adopted by the elected votmng delegates ot the member State 
farm bureaus to the 34th annual meeting of the American Farm 


Bureau Federation held in Seattle, Wash., on December 11, 1952 
Phese, together with those adopted at previous annual meetings, and 
uding revisions from year to year, make up the broad base on 
vhich the future of agriculture and the welfare of our economy rests. 
[ am sure that your committee is cognizant of the position taken by 
Farm Bureau members in the past and that the policies of the Ameri 
in Farm Bureau Federation have been demonstrated to you. 
[am unable to give you advice or recommendations other than those 
outlined in current policy since our policy vy development process for 
954 has not vet sg, ted and will not be completed until such 
me as the membership in each of the counties have had an oppor- 
the medium of county, State, 


unity to express themse ae peace 
ind National convention. 

[ feel it important, however, to outline to you at this time the basic 
id the major issues we have been 


porary ples of the organization a 
Orking on over the past several years, in order that your committee 
may have a clear and concise picture of the principles on which we 


I. National economic policies : Probably the most important issue 
with which we are contronted is that of price level stability. We 
realirm the necessity for— 

l. Balancing the Federal budget. 


'F sed production thro inh increased efhiciency. 
do. Creating a more stable price level. 


Sound management of the national debt. 
5. Increased private saving. 
[1. Agricultural policies: There probably was never a time when 
ricultural] program Was as much In the news as 1t is today. We 
eleve 11 

l. Farm price supports as appropriate and necessary protection 
agvalnst unreasc ible price declines. 

Ad equate pr ices in the market place rather than income subsidies. 

>. A program of minimum cost to the Government. 

t. The maintenance and improvement of our soil resources. 

5. Leth ency and lmprovement ot quality in production, 

6. Expansion of firm markets and the adjustment of production to 
eal market demand. 
¢. Preservation of opportunity for the farmer to adjust his opera 


Lions fo echin Ing pee hee comaitions 


ne 


These points spe ll on he broad objectives desired. 

II. Decet tralization a coordination: We supported the reor 
ganization plan for the USDA when it was offered by President Eisen- 
hower and we eae it how as recommended by Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. We have long 1 esisted the trend tow: ard centrali zation and 
concentration of power in the Federal Government and look upon the 
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individual as having a responsibility and not a right. We reaffirm 
our conviction that Government should be the servant and not the 
Inaster. 

We believe that every Federal program should be examined to deter 
mine if It 18 actually needed, and if SO, whether It can be requced, 
combined, or decentralized, and to what extent it needs coordina 
tioh with other programs to avoid overlapping, duplication, and 
inefliciency. 

LV. International affairs: The United States must demonstrate to 
the world that a aynamic, expanding, competitive capitalism is the 
true way to a more abundant life, world trade, and world invest 
ment, with Yoverhments encouraglig’ private investment and stimu 
lating trade as an outlet for the increasing productivity of the world’s 
farms and factories is required. 

‘These are but a few of the policies au tively supported by the Wash 
ineton State Farm Bureau at the present time. 

Any changes in the policies will be reflected in the action taken 
hy our county farm bureaus and the resultant action taken by their 
voting delegates at our State convention and the convention of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

We hada meeting vesterday. I called a meeting of the resolutions 
committee ar d someone brought Wa questionnaire that we take for 
granted was submitted by your committee. If I may have a second 
I will try to answer those questions as our committee have checker 
them with the Farm Bureau policy. 

On question No. 1, the answer we have here on question No. 2 ansv 
both 1 and 2: The Farm Bureau is on record as favoring a flexible 
price support. 

3. The flexible support program is favored over the two-price 
system. 

4. Government attempts at price stabilization of perishables should 
be in lines of surplus disposal such as the use of section 32 funds 
and school-lunch program. The industry affected should be encout 
aged to develop the i own program to suppl ment this help, suct 

by means of market Ing agreements. 

5. Cattlemen generally believe that a free market will stab 
prices for the livestock industry. 

0 Kvery effort should be made to expand markets throu: trek 
and not aid. Section 550 should be expanded, 

4% We are opposed to Government payments to farm r for }>! 
r practice We beli 
that there is a possibility of substituting long-term, low-interest-rate 
loans for the present ACP payment program. 


tices that are recognized as good farmin 


8. We believe in the crop-insurance program if it pays its ow) 
way, 
y. Sources of eredit are believed to be ad quate except i l those 


instances of new development areas 

10. We beheve in increased research activity for both pro luetion 
and marketing. Increased efficiency of production will warrant 
of funds to develop expanded markets. 

The Crairman. We will now hear from Mr. McClure. 
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STATEMENT OF ELMER McCLURE, MASTER, OREGON STATE 
GRANGE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. McCriure. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to speak to you a littl today in respect to the people 
of the Northwest We view this situation just a little differently than 
you do from the Midwest or other parts of the Nation. 


Our security out here is added up ina little different manner. First 
of all we have a tremendous production in the Northwest on most a"! 
had we have a very sm ill population to consume that; there 
fore, we have to » to Inarkets ! the Midwest or other parts of the 
\ . Therefore, we have a different viewpoint on these subjects 
than do other parts of the Nation. 
| (x ‘ Ql niultiple-price system for erain, for wheat. | 
IK ever, so far as wheat is concerned, in the Northwest we 
odu | f LO quantity and not too many other cereals in the 
Wi We have a tremendous surplus at the moment, and there 
Gou but what we will have in equal crop in our granaries to 
\ ih prod t the neXt veal 
< il it SOD rice syst iT will have to be devised where we 
clude all cereal we are going to maihtaih this level so far 
as the Nortlwest concerned, Chis cannot be controlled while we 
ul given the Opportunity to produce other cereals and therefore 
rden down our granaries in the Northwest where we have no chance 
to rket our produce, 
foreign markets are gone, therefore our granaries remain 
oOuded, Phiis situation existed some years avo when we had the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill to relieve this particular situation, and now it 1s 
recurring out here. ‘Therefore we have this different opinion, at 


east I do, on this particular question. I think a program should be 

luded to include all cereal so that we can control this situation for 
he next number of years when we will have this to deal with. I 
don’t think this 1 voiIng to be an immediate problem. I think it is 
going to be over a number of years and necessarily we will have to 


Lie ide these other cereals. 


As cotton goes oul they are golIng into cash crops and possibly 
edible crops, so it will be another conflict there. Therefore unless 
{ s is controlled on this particular level, on a cereal level rather 
than on a wheat level, I think it is going to fall by its own weight 
and therefore it does need some adjustment there. 

I think it should be on a level of 100 percent parity for human 
consumption, The second bracket for feeding seed should be at the 
corn level, I think that will take care of the situation in the North 
west and probably will not cause too much conflict with the corn 
grower 1n the Midwest. I think the remainder should have a dis- 
aster floor level. I think there should be a disaster floor level if we 
are going to maintain the economy of this country in proportion to 
the economy in which we live. 

I think that would have to go along with it in order to save our 
present economy. Such a proposal I think would be in harmony with 
what we are thinking out here in the Northwest. The remainder of 
the crops that we produce in the Northwest I think would come under 


a different program marketing agreements and an insurance pro 
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gram. We have the same problem out here of marketing our produce 
In all commodities. We have to ship to your market or the markets 
where the large population centers might be. 

I think we should have this insurance program worked on a scale 
similar to what we have in labor or some other groups where they 
have unemployment compensation. [I think that would adjust It in 
such a manner as that, if we did have such a program to take care 
of the situation 

If a disaster should occur in one part of the Nation, I don’t see why 
that particular commodity should suffer if there was a program estab- 
lished whereby it could be taken care of ona commodity basis through 


out the entire Nation. Such a program would be a self-sustainn a 
program and not too much congressional aid. There would have to 
be a congressional floor there, of course, a disaster floor maintained 
by the Congress ana. it would have to be operat d inthe Departme t. 
I do not think it would be an expensive operation to maintain security 
in that manner for these other commodities th it are now on the out 
side of some farm programs. 

Farm programs are going to be multiplied in the future as conditions 
settle down and we hope they do settle down to where we will have a 
balanced economy 1n this country. When that time arrives we do not 
want all of our agricultural commodities to be on a disaster basis. We 
want them to be on a basis where they can have security. 

Iam sure that security is all that we are asking for on this particu- 
lar program. While we see it differently than they do in other parts 
of the Nation, we are asking only for security. Some months ago when 
we had the referendum on wheat there was one thing that was in the 
thought of the farmer when he cast his ballot and that was security. 

| don’t think it Was that particular program that was in the mind 
of the man when he east his ballot. But he did have a measure o4 
security in that program and he voted in that direction. I think some 
of these things will have to follow his direction in that line. lf we 
are going to maintain agriculture on a stable basis that is required in 
our present economy in which we live, he is going to have to have that 
security. 

We cannot freeze out the small farmer throughout the Nation only 
to reinstate him in a few years as our population increases and the 
necessity for an increased production. 

I thank you, gentlemen. I have more which will be in my brief 
and ay be reviewed later. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FROM THE OREGON STATE GRANGE 





The Oregon State Grange concurs with those who believe that a multiple-price 
system offers the best solution to current wheat-marketing problems. However 
the approach must be one which includes all cereal grains in its scope, inasmuch 
as all grains are, directly or indirectly, competing for the same markets. 

Slightly less than 50 percent of the average annual wheat crop is utilized for 
domestic human consumption, The remainder is in direct competition with corn, 
oats, barley, and the like for the livestock and poultry feed markets and with rice 
and other grains in the export trade. The proposed multiple-price system for 
wheat will accentuate this competition 

The need for an all-encompassing cereal grain program will be sharply accentu- 
ated in 1954, when wheat marketing quotas and acreage allotments will be in 
effect. Most of the acres diverted from wheat will be producing barley and oats 
next fall, with the result that troublesome surpluses of these grains inevitably 


’ 
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crop hese surpluses will have a depressing effect on the market for 


farm program should, as its fundamental objective, assure the 
adequate diet at reasonable cost, with a reserve food supply 





ntingencies. Reasonable cost must be construed to mean that the 

‘ that food shall be assured of his fair share of the national income. 

lucing the abundance of food necessary to set the kind of table the Amer- 

e demand, it is necessary produce in surplus because it is impossible 

! : icultural production to the degree necessary to produce just enough 

rhe farmer must be protected lest the surplus he is asked to produce depresses 
price of the remainder of his crop to ruinous levels And, if he is to receive 

his fair share of the national income, this protection must be in the form of 
! Dy f one form or another at relatively high levels If given this 
protection, the er should also accept product on controls, such as marketing 


quotas and acreage allotments, to assure the public the surplus will be kept 


\ iil oung 
Bigee headache for agriculture and Congress, though, continues to be in the 
he of essent crops that are relatively nonstorable The potato debacle 
er veurs ago and the present butter situation have caused many to look 


ce at attempts to work out support programs for crops of this type. We 


doubt tl I one s ition here will ever be found. Compensatory payments, 
plans, school-lunch and similar Federal purchase programs, 

pia e oO] i few of the suggestions put forward 
Perhay he ost eglected field in securing a stable economy for agriculture 
cr insuranc It is our opinion that a program should be worked 
ut into effect through which insurance would be provided on a Com 
s—euch commodit eing insured separately within, of course, an 
‘ rop in rance progral Premiums would be computed on experience 
We feel that tl nsurance should cover not only the actual monetary invest 
ent in a ven crop, as does the present crop insurance plan, but should also 
( i f l i@ of the crop—with coverage up to around 60 

t t 
We feel that tl hould be cooperative program, with the grower paying 
the premiums for normal coverage However, when some disaster hits an 
entire crop, the irden could well ecole insuperable, and it is here that the 
‘ | ra d share the load 

| ‘ ove economic crisis affecting the whole agricutural economy, 
l ad be rie ‘ rv for the Government to step in and ver the economit 


ers up to a set percentage of the normal value of the crop 


The CHairman. We will now hear from Mr. Haley Likkey. 


STATEMENT OF HALEY LIKKEY, OREGON FARMERS UNION, 
CORNELIUS, OREG. 


Myr. LikkK! Y Mr. ‘*hairman al d honorable meml ers of the ( ‘ongress 


of the United States, my name is Haley Likkey and I own and operate 

diversified farm in the western part of Oregon. lam delegated by 
and speaking for the Oregon State Farmers Union. Our presence is 
pre pted DY a concern dentical] with many others for the present and 


future of American agri ult re We recoenize that time 1s of the 


17 j 
Wi shail hake our rev points al 
with vou secretary a Statement ¢ 


moved to alarm rather recently by several statements credited to 


s brief as possible and have filed 
if polhey. Our concern has been 





y like this that price drops are 


to] level people. The vy run someth ng 
behind us. thie adjyustme} ts are pretty well made, and things look 
pretty good. 

~ We have moved to wonder just where that sort of advice comes 


from and from just what point those people see the picture. The 


i 
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plight of the farmer’s dollar today surely doesn’t look good to any 
one, nor does the great disparity het ween price on the farm and the 
retail market make you think the adjustments are over. Surely they 
are not seeing it from the same viewpoint as the young farmer who 
goes into the bank and attempts to pay with low commodity prices 
a high-cost production loan, or an installment mortgage. We believe, 
centlemen, that the long range effects of hard money poli les are 
only beginning to beat 

Going to your No. 1 question in which you ask whether or not 
storable commodities may be supported at a high level without disaster, 
we Want to go on record as be leving that not only Is if possib le but 
that it is necessary to insure supply and to stabilize the economy. We 
would also add that we believe the support program must be extended 
tomuch more than a few basics. We want to be on record as believing 
that when a workable long range program is set up it will be based 
upon the philosophy of support or incentive payments bridging the 
gap, when one does exist, between the market price and the support 
yr parity level. 

We would pot to other thi Ings and want to be on record for these 
points, that we believe there should be a conservative limitation upon 
the amount that any individual should receive from this kind of pro 
gran. We would like to make one othe r point, ventleme 1. Me — 
like to state that we believe those kinds of payments should | nade 
directly to the farmer tothe man who produces the woods. We sr not 
believe they should he made to the processor, to the jobber. We are 
good and tired of playing ante over when we are on the wrong side 
of the building with a group of people who sometimes forget to even 
throw the ball. We do not approve of a sliding scale We ask for 
parity or equality in the market with other segments of the economy 
and see no unfairness in that. 

We believe that flexibility can and will come when other segments 
of the economy will be reduced and parity or flexibility of parity will 
there exist. We do not see in the present “tensa markets the solution 
to any economic proble m. Webe i we are after consumption. We 
believe in a program which will move them directly to the consumer, 
not into storage, and we see in the market for American labor, in the 
proceeds and payroll of American labor, that best market. 

We must be realistic. Our concern for American labor we will 
confess is not entirely unselfish. They buy what we have to sell and 
we are out for consumption. We hear a great deal these days about 
education and research, 2 very good and 2 very safe topics. They 
are like op posing sin—no one wouk | be ag rainst them. Cert: nly we 
are not, but we do want to point out that. sometimes they need to be 
practica | and fundamental. 

Sometimes programs of research can get pretty topheavy with 
theory or with meaningless statistics. We believe they need to be 
realistically examined now and then as to their actual value and as to 
their worth against what they cost. We are on record as being for 
them. 

We would point to you the importance of farm finance to the young 
man who starts out in agriculture who is in agriculture today. Farm 
machinery prices and parts are out of this world. We think it is very 
important that agriculture must be set up on a low-rate long-term 
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ind we add this, that it should be administered by people who 
a practical working knowledge of the affairs of agriculture. 

ive some concern for some of the agencies now dispensing 
credit to low-income people, to small farming people. For instance, 
the Farm Home Administration and its county advisory committees. 
We have worked closely with and highly approve the PA county com- 





mittees, We like the democratic processes and the local control. We 
have certainly been for sound soil-conservation programs. We are 


mostly small in our organization. We are mosily small family, small 
rm pe ple, family sized farmers. 

We make no apology for that. We are willing to accept the normal 
hazards of production in agriculture. But we would like to see some 
form of better stability in the market place. We recognize the system, 
the dangers, the ps ramiding prices. We think the system ot specula- 


i 
] 


tive supply and demand has lived far too long and that in its wake 


there are far too many casualties and gentlemen, those casualties are 
our neighbors and friends. The Vv are not commodities, they are peo- 
rl We want to say to you that we do ippreciate this opportunity to 


? 
} 


ippear before you and democratically offer grass-roots testimony. 
(ll of the Mr. Smiths could not possibly go to Washington. It is nice 
to be met part way. 

(Document submitted by Mr. Likkey is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OREGON STATE FARMERS UNION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Oregon Farmers Union is an organization of family farmers. Our organi- 


zation is concentrated largely in eight Willamette Valley counties. Diversified 
farming is the pattern followed by most of our members, with dairying, grain 
farming, seed production, livestock, and orchard crops predominating. We 
also have within our membership those concentrating on specialty crops ranging 
the way from mint growing to goat dairying In an area immediately ad- 
jacent to Salem there is considerable vegetable growing, with a strong emphasis 


on onions 


We cite these figures to indicate to the committee that most of our member- 


ship is found with the 75 percent of American farmers whose crops are receiv- 
ex litth f any, support under the present support program (except dairying, 
and this y be temporary). 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


In its journeying across the country the committee has heard a great deal 
yout the necessity for more research and education as a cornerstone of a new 
farm program We in the farmers union would certainly not disparage the 
necessity for adequate funds for research and education. The National Farmers 
heading a drive for additional funds for farm-marketing 
research for several years. One of the three sides of the equilateral triangle 
which is the symbol of the farmers union stands for education. We believe 
that an agricultural population, better informed on new methods, new tech- 
niques, new products, ete., will be in a better position to do its part in lifting 
the standard of living of the average American farmer. 

However, we wish to emphasize that in our opinion research and education 

e by no means sufficient to take the place of the various action programs which 
have been part of the American agricultural picture for the past 20 years. The 
American farmer is not going to stand idly by to be “educated” and “researched” 
while his family suffers a steadily declining standard of living. Furthermore, 
we would point out that the purpose of education and research programs is to 
make the farmer more efficient But without action programs, the American 
farmer would be seriously hampered in his efforts to become more efficient and to 
operate on the same economic plane with other segments of the economy 





| has been spear 
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For example, the Rural Electrification Administration has made it possible 
to bring electricity to about 95 percent of Oregon farms All of these farms are 
not served by REA’s, but it was the spur of the REA which induced the private 
utilities to get busy and do the job they should have been doing years ago in 
rural areas. The electrification of farms has made them vastly more efficient 
and greatly reduced costs of production 

The same thing can be said for the Rural Telephone Administration. Many 
Oregon farms are still without telephones, and farming today cannot be carried 
on efficiently without a telephone. It is no different in this respect than any 
other business. We call the attention of the committee to the fact that it was 
the National Farmers Union which took a leading part at Washington in the 
campaign to put the RTA law on the books. The same thing can be said for a 
rural credit program, tor the soil conservation program, and for the Production 


I 


and Marketing Administratior All these things are action programs, designed 
to make the farmer more efficient and thus through his own efforts raise hi 


standard of living to a standard comparable with other Americans 

Without these action programs, education and research programs would be 
barren indeed rhey are not acceptable to our members as a substitute fe 
the kind of action programs which have been a basic part of the farm progr 
since the Agricultural Act of 1938 


SUPPORTING STORABLE COMMODITIES WITHOUT INVITING EXCESSIVE PRODUCTION 


One method of insuring parity prices to growers without inviting excessive 


production is by production payments. This insures direct movement to mark 

with production or compensatory payments spanning the gap between the 
market price and the parity price. This method avoids storage costs and losses 
and assures a supply direct to the consumer. In this connection, we emphasize 


that we believe there must be a limitation on the total support payment that 
would be made to any individual or single family 


(This subject of production payments is treated at greater length below.) 


FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS 


We are opposed to flexible price supports In addition to being unfair to 
the producer, they will require excessive policing to enforce. We think that 
flexibility will automatically follow changes in the parity ratio. If prices of 
the things farmers must buy decline, this will be reflected in a change in 
parity ratio. This kind of flexibility protects the farmer as well as assuring 
consumers a fair price 

rWO-PRICE SYSTEM 


We do not believe that a two-price system is a practical solution for stabi 
izing agriculture. It is no more fair to apply such a system to exported farm 
products than to exported industrial products. No one is proposing that a price 
lower than the domestic price be paid American manufacturers for industria 
products and military supplies purchased by the United States Government and 
sent abroad to other nations. The effect of the two-price system would be a 
much lower blended price to the farmer for his total product It is simply 
another way of imposing the sliding scale or flexible price supports to farm 
commodities 


STATEMENT ON PRICE STABILIZATION PROGRAM FOR PERISHABLE COMMODITIES 


It is hardly necessary to remind this commitee that the Farmers Union has 
long been on record as favoring a 100-percent support program on all farm 


commodities. Comprising as we do a group of average-size farmers residing 
mostly in the Willamette Valley, and growing principally diversified crops not 
now included in the support program, we are very much interested in extending 
this support program so that all American farmers will benefit by it We see 
no fairness in a support program which guarantees support on only a few com- 
modities representing only one-fourth of gross farm income. Even on these, 
supports can range from 60 to 90 percent of parity. 

In discussing this question of perishable farm products we should first like 
to emphasize that we are not interested in storing them. The present Secre 
tary of Agriculture has publicly stated on several occasions recently, in con 
nection with the plea of cattlemen for the inauguration of a support program, 
that one of the objections to such a program is the difficulty of storing large 
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ies of meat. We wish to point out that we don’t want perishables stored, 


we want them eater! The best way to assure that they will be eaten is through 
the use of the product on-payment me thod Under the production payment 
method the farmer sells on the regular market and his product finds its own 
I eve a free market The consumer buys at the price set by supply 
i demat 


If the average price received by producers is lower than the support level, 
the producer receives a production payment for the difference between the sup- 








port level and the average market price If his own selling price was higher 
than the average he is that much ahead If he had to sell for less than the 
iverage he is just that much behind We do not want to destroy incentives in 
farming Under this method of paying production payments he will have just 
ich incentive to produce a high-quality product and make the best bargain 
he can in the market place as he has today 
I enta his principle of jn ion payments is not any new or radical 
‘ ect v igh yp) by the ers Union Former Secretary of State 
James Byrne d this to say on the principle of production payments in his 
report as Dire of War Mobilization and Reconversion, April 1, 1945: 
S ! i rise nh which it would ultimately cost the Govern 
ent less and be in the long-term interest of the producers to permit the farm 
price cle ne below the authorized support level and make up the difference 
ect ¢ verni nt payments 
i ‘ ection th this ibject of production payments which the Farmers 
Union favors for perishable farm commodities and perhaps as an even better 
eUl (I I 1 rable co at] wlitic s \ ‘ sh lo #1 Iphasize an ther Ti i We be 
eve that these payments should be limited to the amount of production pro 
luced ¢ i age farm the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949 limited 
i el L.SOO unit whicl terms of gross production would be about 
$25.000. W he Farmers Union believe this was much too high. We believe 
that ‘) of perhaps ten or twelve thousand dollars is sufficient to assure an 
ige family farmer a decent net income All farms would be entitled to 
| ment m production up to this point Any production 
d this point would be at the risk of the farmer and he would have to take 
t¢ irke rice 
We wish to emphasize this point because it seems to be overlooked in the gen- 
eral discussion of how to eliminate so-called surpluses By restricting produc- 
tion payments the manner we have indicated the surplus problem would, we 
elle ve rely ike care of itself 
This em] izes another point ith 1 to the principle of production 
pay me s present Support program has undoubtedly tended to increase 
ry f s com lities included in the support program, because 
farm ave gravitated toward them and away from production of crops for 
wl I l ho guaranteed price On the other hand, if there were pro- 
duction payments across the board for all farm commodities, farmers could grow 
those « ps for which their lands were best suited, and a lot of land now 
produ g wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, ete., would, we believe, go out of pro- 
du hh 


We in the Farmers’ | ion have long emphasized the desirability of production 
payments as the best method of stabilizing agriculture. We back the present 
Support price program because it seems to be the best program obtainable con- 
sidering political realities and the state of public opinion, But we would remind 
the comluittee that the support price program as presently administered is a 

le for scarcity lor the long term, we prefer the production payments 





fhe production payments plan is a technique of abundance. It permits the 
free flow of farm products into vhe market place, encouraging their use at a 
fair price And the taxpayer who must pay the bill for either a price-support 
program, or a production paymeats program, pays only once under the latter, 
Undet support program, such as the present dairy program, for example, 
he must pay the airy subsidy, and then pay again for high priced butter. 

The Farmers’ Union has aliwiuVvs stressed the interests of Consumers as Well 
as furmers. We do not believe that any farm program will be successful which 
does not have the support of consumers. We are therefore opposed to any 


program Which has as its goal scarcity as a means of raising farm prices. We 


recognize the need for quotas and allotments for the short term, and we 
think we cun justify this to consumers. But for the long term, we do not 
believe that any program based on scarcity can be successfully defended 
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We call attention to another aspect of production payments They would 
benefit both business and labor by making cheaper food available, and also 
by maintaining the demand of farm people for farm machinery and equipment 
and consumer goods. This is especially important in the face of a threatening 
depression 

Any plan for production payments, we believe, must go directly to the man 
who produces the commodity, and not to the jobber, packer or processors 

In concluding this discussion of production payments as a method of stabil- 


Zing < 





iculture, we should like to suggest a final and very important argument 
We believe that this method of price guaranties would require fewer policing 
regulations and less interference with the average farmer’s business than any 
other method As long as government has a hand in agriculture—and we 
think that will be permanent—some policing will be necessary. But we are 
convinced that the production payments method will require fewer regulations 
and less interference than any other method 


FARMS PRODUCING LITTLE FOR COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


In any discussion of stabilizing agriculture either by means of support prices 
compensatory payments, restriction of production, or any other method, we 
must not overlook the fact that nearly half of all farmers living on farms are 
not an important factor in the commercial market. The 1940 census showed 
that nearly a third of all farmers cited household use of their own products as 
the major source of income About 90 percent of all farm products sold by 
farmers are produced by half the farms 

No price policy related to prices can be of material aid to these farm families 

y littie for sale and who with few exceptions 
have exceedingly low incomes In addition to the support prog 


other measures are required in this less commercial sector of agricultur We 


agriculture who produce relatively 





must extend social security to farm people, Wwe must make medical and dental 
services at reasonable cost available to these low income farm people, Wwe must 
make Federal aid available for education, we must improve our school-lunch 
program to include every school child in the Nation, and we must mal ‘ 
credit available to improve living standards of this low income group. Sub- 





sidies for rural housing are just as necessary as subsidies for slum clearances 
in the cities. 

We must emphasize that the Farmers Union is not unmindful of this vast 
segment of our agricultural population who do not come, d can never come, 
Within the scope of the various price-support programs designed to aid com 
mercial farmers. 

FOREIGN TRADI 


We believe that expansion of foreign trade is important but it is not to be 
leaned on as the answer for a stabilized agriculture. Steady employment and 
good payrolls at home are much more important We strongly favor the export 
of our surplus commodities to feed the hungry abroad but we recognize that this 
isa charitable enterprise and not an economic one It is no long-range solution 
We cannot continue to give away our surpluses indefinitely 


We call the attention o he committee to the fact that much of our foreigt 
aid program has been of more benefit to processors than to farmers 





SOI AND WATER CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


The Oregon Farmers Union strongly supports the soil conservation district 
program, Government insured loans at low interest might speed up the program 
which is expanding quite rapidly in the Willamette Valley 


CROP INSURANCI 


We recognize the value of all risk crop insurance in many areas where total 
crop failures sometimes occur But in the Willamette Valley where most of 
our members reside total crop failures are so rare that crop insurance is not 
in great demand by our membership It should probably be extended in those 


areas where it is most needed. 


FARM CREDIT 


Adequate and cheap farm credit Constitutes a ery important part of any 
sound farm program The large capital investment now required by the 
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é armer, and the high cost of production, makes low-rate, long-term 
financing vital. ‘This is especially important for the young man who enters 
farming today 

A farm-credit program must be administered by men with a practical under- 

nding of agricultural problems We are much concerned with what may 
happen to some of the agencies such as the Farmers Home Administration, and 
heir county advisory committees. We believe in the practicability and democ- 
racy of our county PMA committees and FHA advisory boards 





CONCLUSION 


Most of our members are small operators—family-type farmers We offer 
no apology for that We want to build a farm program which insures tore 
stability for the prices of things we have to sell We know the perils of pyramid- 
ing prices and the depressions that surely follow. 

We are frankly tired—good and red—of the age-old system of build and 


bust We are not interested—nor can we afford to indulge—in heavy speculative 
buying at ruinous prices to take long profits when scarcities come again The 
inethod of speculative supply and demand has lived too long and the list of 

isualties left in its path are far too great Those people who were crowded 


out were our friends and neighbors 


There are better programs than booms and depressions. We have seen some 


of them at work and we believe they can be improved. We hope you can do 


your part in doing that job. 


STATEMENT OF J. P. SMITH, PRESIDENT, IDAHO COOPERATIVE 
COUNCIL, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Sarrn. Mr. Chairman, the Idaho Cooperative Council con- 

ts of 63 cooperatives which are concerned with marketing farm 
commodities and purchasing farm supplies. In the marketing field, 
we are concerned with all types of agricultural commodities produced 
in Idaho from dairy products to dry beans. 

As president, | come to you not as a representative speaking for 
every board of directors or every farm cooperative in the State of 
Idaho. There isn’t any clear-cut unanimous thinking on this problem 
of our farm program. The principles which I will point out to the 
committee today, however, do have the acceptance of our executive 
council. The first principle which I would like to discuss is that of 
the resources of our Nation, whether it is capital or labor or land. 
The present farm program which has built up the tremendous farm 
surpluses and burdensome surpluses in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit was initiated at a time when excess production was necessary, 
and stimulation was the thing of that day. 

However, I am sure that we can all agree that 90-percent support 
has been successful in doing that. In Idaho we have a great many 
of our farms that are irrigated. They have the privilege of choosing 
between various commodities to produce. During the past few years 
the production of wheat has been tremendously increased because of 
the 90-percent support. From 1947 to 1952 we had almost 100,000 
acres increase in our irrigated areas. In Twin Falls County, where 
I happen to come from, we had an increase of 30,000 acres over a 10- 
year period. This is a county that has been outstanding in the pro- 
duction of beans and sugar beets. 

Still wheat at 90 percent of parity has stolen acreage from these 
commodities. I presume that that has happened in other areas 
throughout the Nation. Our loan rate on wheat, by the way, at Twin 
Falls County is 81.85 per bushel. The allotment program in Idaho 
also will apply as much to our marginal lands as to our irrigated 
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lands. In my short life I have seen some sagebrush plowed up twice 
for the production of wheat, and this land should have stayed in 
grass, of course. 

The present system will not allow competition between producers, 
as it should, because the allotment will apply to the marginal lands 
as well as to the good. 

Another point, our farm program should consider national reserves. 
We should have reasonable reserves of storable commodities. These 
reserves should not be a threat on the market as they have been some 
times in the past. Our farm program should consider the taxpayer. 
Agriculture is becoming a minority group. If we waste our tax dol- 
lars in supporting products above the market, the natural market, the 
taxpayer is going to get tired of paying his taxes and for his food 
and clothing in addition. 

In that respect the Bureau of Reclamation has been instrumental 
in our economy in Idaho. As long as we have overproduction we 
should look with some caution upon new projects in our State or any 
other State. As a general rule farm prices should be flexible, and 
they should never be below cost of production. Even this price might 
be too high in some instances, such as butter today, where we are sup- 
porting a product which is being substituted out of the market. 

The cost of production may be too high in the case of butter. We 
should also like to suggest that the parity formula be studied more 
carefully. There must be something wrong with our present parity 
formula. It was based on the 1910-14 period. We have no use for 
horses in our present economy, which was in effect at that time. We 
would like to mention research as an immeasurable aid to agricul- 
ture. It has been outstanding in the production field. 

We would like to see it more outstanding in the field of marketing. 
Of course marketing costs are much in the public eye today, since 
the farmer is receiving only about 45 cents of the food dollar. We 
would like to point out that research could do a lot with our prob- 
lem if they had but 1 percent of the Commodity Credit investment in 
commodities to work with over a period of time. We are not in 
favor of subsidies for agriculture. Many of our people feel that 
because agriculture is basic, it should receive some kind of a subsidy. 

We feel] that if increased consumption 1S necessary in some groups 
that the subsidy should be among the consuming groups, and not with 
agricultural groups. 

My final — is that in arriving at a farm program which will 
meet our needs, it may be necessary for Congress to forget about 
special interests. " think that too often in the past our decisions 
have been based on political pressure. Political pressure dictated 
the fact we have six basic commodities; it dictated the fact we have 
support at high levels on these commodities with resulting surpluses. 
The time may come when you fellows will have to sit as founders of 
our Constitution did, in a body, and work and sweat and pray to- 

ethe rr without these political influences to back up your thinking. 

Thank you, 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Smith is as follows:) 


TRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY J. P. SmitH’ 


The Idaho Cooperative Council consists of 638 cooperatives which are con- 
cerned with marketing farm commodities and purchasing farm supplies. In 


1 J P Smith is president of the Idaho Cooperative Council and manager of the Bean 
Growers Warehouse Association, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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the marketing field e are concerned with all types of agricultural commodities 
produced in Idaho from dairy products to dry beans 
Phe cout terested in being represe ted at this hearing because council 
I | ect by farm legislation passed by the Congress dealing 
h the rio farm commodities Representing the council at this hearing, 
I wish to point out some things I consider pertinent to any farm legislation 
ve recommen In doing so, 1 ago not claim to speak for the various 
embers of our council, but the points which | will bring out have been approved 
t eX ive ttee 
l} D4 ple which I should like to recommend is that any farm 
prograin should consider the resources of our Nation. Neither land, labor, nor 
shou he waste Phe present farm program which provides for the 
prices at 90-percent parity « the six so-called basic conimmodities had 
at a time hen it was the purpose of the legislation to stimulate 
pre hese rice pport measures were justified to protect farmers 
respond to the need for the increased productio Continuation of this policy 
vears beyo! the emergency period has resulted in burden 
S S ( odities with substantial losses to Commodity 
(‘re Corpo I i“ t10n of arge inventories CCC hands 
We re Idaho are concerned Ith production of only one basic crop, 
\ large port of « \ cultural lands are irrigated and farmers, 
i es, I ve tl pl ege of choosing betwee Various Crops, lh al 
‘ to | the one or the coml tio hich will bring the highest return 
‘ rice support o heat has caused considerable 
d ! ot reug nite n tl irrigated sections of our State Irrigated 
heat reise by about 97,500 acres between the 1947 an 
bo crops I} 1 t ip the fact that the price level assured by support has 
fital eus ore protitable than alternative uses of lund. We 
‘ ts fre ome of our general farming areas that wheat is no longer 
he rotation as a nurse crop, but is now being used as a cash crop 
You see | the accompanying table that wheat acreage increased by 
ximately 50,000 acres in Twin Falls County between 1940 and 1952, an 
{ more than 100 percent This county is one of the best 
bean-producing areas in the United States and also famous for sugar-beet 
pro tion and the Idaho potato. However, you can see that considerable 
reage has been shifting away from these or other crops toward wheat pro- 
duction as we have no indication 30,000 acres of new land was brought into 
production in the county during the period rhe main reason for the change 
the price-support feature Our loan rate in Twin Falls County is based on 





Kansas City at $2.50 per bushel and nets the grower $1.85 per bushel under 


Bingham County in eastern Idaho during the same period had an even more 
complete swing toward wheat acreage This county is also famous for potato 
and sugar-beet production. For the State as a whole, our wheat acreage doubled 
tr 1942 to 1952 

Much of the increase in wheat acreage has also come in counties where 
Hew ind has bee plowed out of sagebrush for wheat Some of it is what I'd 
ca irgina ind due to rainfall level, or length of growing season. I presume 


that this is also true in other wheat producing areas. 

With our apparent ability to produce wheat in the United States beyond our 
have resorted to wheat allotment system for the control of 
acreage. In Idaho, the allotments will not solve the distribution problem since 
the cuts in wheat acreage will be just as severe on the marginal land as in the 
better farming areas. The result will be higher production costs for wheat than 
if it were concentrated in the most efficient areas. We may expect that acreage 
allotments on wheat will be offset to considerable extent by application of more 
fertilizers and better farming practices on the land in wheat which will effectively 
offset much of the reduction in acreage. The acreage diverted from wheat will 
at the same time go into feed grains or be used for other crops, many of which 
are in adequate supply already The time is not far distant under our present 
support operations when we will have to have a total farm allotment and be 
required to leave part of the land on each farm idle or put it in grass. Even 
more grass must be used and the prospect may not be too encouraging to our 
livestock people 


domestic needs, we 





ide et 
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The emphasis in testimony before this committee across the country seems to 
be on price. We are not facing up to the problem of what will happen if we 
are eventually forced to limit the acreage on other crops as allotments come into 
effect on the so-called basics. Sooner or later we will have to limit the tota 
farm acreage that can be planted if we continue our present course. The present 
system will not allow competition between producers on the basis of efficiency 
that we normally expect in our free-enterprise system 

All in all, 1 believe the present support system, if continued and/or enlarged 
will result in increased total production and still greater difficulties. We ca 
go on meeting a long-range problem with short-run solutions 

(I) I believe that any farm program should consider national food reserves 
We should have reasonable reserves of storable farm commodities as a protection 
against war or famine. These reserves, however, should not represent a threat 
on the normal marketing processes. Often in the past, we in the marketing field 
have been fearful of policy or lack of policy regarding these stocks held by the 


Government Some way must be found to minimize capricious ection in handling 
these reserves 

(C) Our farm program should consider the taxpayer Agriculture is gradu 
ally becoming a minority group on a national level We cannot hope to waste 


our tax dollars in support of production and expect that same taxpayer who i 
footing this production bill to pay a high price for a food bill also In this 
connection, although I am from an irrigated area, where much of our land has 
been developed by the Bureau of Reclamation, we should certainly be careful 
about developing and releasing new land for production purposes at a time when 
surpluses are in the offing. The development of new land is a long-range project 
and the above Comment does not imply that further reclamation be completely 
curtailed but new projects should not be pressed until the need is urgent 

(D) As a general rule, farm prices should never be below cost of production 
for those producers whose production is necessary to meet our needs and out 
Government should guarantee this to agriculture. Evidence presented in other 
areas and reported by the press indicates that this is unacceptable to many farm 
groups But when we consider the supply of various Commodities available 
supports at this level may be too high in some instances. Consider the case of 
butter, for example, where the support price appears to have priced butter out of 
its market in favor of a substitute. Unless an effort is made to adjust price with 
demand, butter surpluses will surely continue to accumulate and the same can 
happen to other commodities, particularly where a substitute is available 

In connection with this discussion, there is a dire need for a parity formula 
Which is not too complicated, which can be understood readily and which 
adjusts to current demand and cost conditions rather than be based on a period 
so far away as 1910-14. Undoubtedly, there have been substantial shifts in the 
relationship between commodities so far as production costs and demand is con 
cerned. Have you looked up the parity price of horses lately? 

(E) Research has been of immeasurable aid to agriculture in the development 
of our productive plant. Some say it has been too successful, others feel we need 
still more. Certainly the individual farmer needs and can use the results of 
research in many phases of his operations. Research helps him raise his level 
of efficiency. 

Our research has enabled us to make great strides in the fields of production 
It has not done comparable work in the field of distribution, partly no doubt 
because the problems are more dillicult to see and because they spread across 
State lines where our State agencies find it difficult to do research. I think of our 
idaho potatoes—we can concentrate on production research for the results are 
easily seen to be directly beneficial to our producers. Our potatoes are dis 
tributed almost nationwide and it is much harder to do research on the dis- 
tribution phases of potatoes and show direct results beneficial to our people. 
Even though we did research in this area, we would not be in position to carry 
on the educational work beyond State lines needed to make the research results 
effective. We feel this is an area of activity your committee might well give 
attention 1 have used potatoes, but other commodities are i na similar posi- 
tion so far as State work in marketing research and education is concerned, 

In addition to this general comment on marketing research, we are interested 
that more effort be made to examine the costs of marketing, looking toward 
increased efficiency in the marketing process. We hear charges of excessive 
marketing margins in many commodities, most notably beef at the present time. 
We also know our consumers are asking for increased services in the marketin# 
process and that increased services may mean higher costs It seems to us 
extensive and intensive research into this phase of marketing must be made, 
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pinpointing causes for the margins to be as they are and searching for ways to 
increase efficienes We just haven’t brought our resources sufficiently to bear 
n this matter The s of the area to be explored is well illustrated when 





lize the marketing stem currently absorbs more than half the con- 





mer’s dollar spent for agricultural products 


Provision for expanded research in this field must be accompanied by plans 
for expanded education with people in the marketing system if the research is to 
be effective We feel money spent in this way would get at some of the basic 


reasons for farm problems, not just attack the outward manifestations of the 
as a controls and marketing quotas do. Think what our re- 
eare people could do if they had additional funds equal to 1 percent of the 
irrent CCC investment in commodities to work with in research and education. 
F) We are not in favor of subsidies for agriculture. Many or our people 
insist that since other industries are receiving subsidies and since agriculture is 
basic to the economy of our Nation that we should keep agriculture healthy 
by accepting subsidides from the Federal Treasury 
I have no information available as to the extent that other industries are 
receiving help. If other industries are receiving such help, it still does not justify 
ir farm people who are operating as independent businessmen depending upon 
the Government for their existence If lower prices are needed to encourage 
consumption in certain segments of our society, perhaps we should put the 





subsid vhere it belongs and that is ith these groups and not the producer. 
ood and fiber should be produced as efficiently as possible and this cannot be 
ccomplished as long as subsidies are available 


G) In arriving at a farm program which will more nearly meet our needs, 

‘ress may have to adopt a policy in making decisions which is based 
on the public interest and does not bow so heavily to special-interest groups as 
t sometimes appears to do. ‘Too often, in the past, decisions have been made 
on the basis of political pressure rather than what is basically right or wrong 
Political pressure dictated the fact that we have six so-called basie com- 
modities, Political pressure has dictated that price be supported at levels where 
surpluses have accumulated. I should like to encourage the Congress in deter- 
mining policy to make decisions based on what is right rather than on political 
expediency. 





1/7] whe at net plante d acre age, Idaho. sele cted crop wears 
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1/] wheat net planted acreage, Idaho, selected «¢ rop years Continued 


‘ } {8 ) 
Idaho 1/1 wheat net planted acreage, 1926-52 
{ere { 
1926 1, 148, 000 | 1940 : 1. 042. 000 
1927 1, 290, OOO | 1941 1, O23, OOO 
192s ; es 1, 342, 000 | 1942 860, OOO 
1929 1, 829, BOO | 1943 - 903. JOO 
Lvs 1, 251, 000 | 1944 ‘ 1, 118, OVO 
1931__- 990, OOO | 1945 . 1,143, 000 
1932 ane 11,188, 000 | 1946 1. 299. OOO 
1933 = L, 064, OOO | 1947 1, 348, GOO 
1934 949, OOO | 1948 1, 475, OOO 
193 _. 79,025,000 1600... 1, 562, 000 
L136 7 1, 282. OOO | 1950 1. 377, 000 
1937 1, 304, OOF 195] 1, o20, OOO 
19 1, 244, SO L952 1, 504, OOO 
1039 952, OOO 
Planted winter plus harvested s] 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Charlie Evans. 

Mr. Wrearuerrorp. Charlie Evans was unable to be here today. As 
chairman of the organization, I am offering his testimony. | won't 
take your time to read it. 

The Cuarrman. What is your name, please 

Mr. Werarnuerrorp. Marion Weatherford. 


/ 


STATEMENT OF MARION WEATHERFORD, OREGON AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH AND ADVISORY COUNCIL, ARLINGTON, OREG. 


Mr. Werarnerrorp. This is a rather strong request for additional 
agricultural research upport from the Federal Government. We 
want to point out to you 2 or 3 things. First, over the last few years 


Government support of research has not kept pace. On page o you 
will notice a statement which says: 

Our overall Federal research appropriations over the past 10 years have 
increased sevenfold, but Government research and education activity in the field 
of agriculture still remains at the 1940 level. 

Here in Oregon the agricultural research funds have been increased 
joo percent in the last few vears, but the Federal funds spent on 


8$490—54—pt. 12 
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agricultural research and education in Oregon in the same period has 
only increased 42 percent. Hardly enough to take care of the 
devaluation of the dollar. 

The basic agricultural research has been a foundation of all the 
really big advances in agriculture, and the educational program can be 
no better than the research that supports it. 

As regards values of agricultural research, I would like to point 
out that in one recent year the combined budget of the Federal and 
State Governments for agricultural research was $80 million. In that 
same year we spent $175 million for the support of potatoes, one crop. 
I think we might assume that $80 million spent in education and 
research might have contributed something to the solution of some of 
our farm problems, but just possibly the $175 million that we spent 
in supporting 1 crop for 1 year didn’t provide any permanent solution. 

I should like to point out that agricultural research and education 
is important in the national economy as research that leads to more 
economical production is of benefit to the entire population. It has 
never resulted in farmers securing an economic advantage over the 
nonfarm population. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows:) 


STA MEN PRESENTED BY THE OREGON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND ADVISORY 
CouNCIL REPRESENTED BY MARION WEATHERFORD OF ARLINGTON, OREG. 


I am making this statement for the Oregon Agricultural Research and Ad- 
visory Council which was formed in September 1948 as a result of proposals 
by representatives of agricultural producer and processor organizations inter- 
ested in i camitinaiaan agricultural research and education. This membership 
currently includes 27 agricultural commodity organizations. The present mem- 
bership is as follows: 

Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers Association 

Essential Oil Growers League 

Northwest Canners Association 

Northwest Frozen Foods Association 

Nut Growers Society of Oregon and Washington 

Oregon Association of Nurserymen 

Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 

Oregon Dairymen’s Association 
Oregon Dairy Breeders Association 
Oregon Dairy Industries Association 
Oregon Farm Bureau Federation 
Oregon Feed and Seed Dealers Association 
Oregon Fox and Mink Association 
Oregon Poultry Improvement Association 
Oregon Seed Growers League 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


3 


Jregon State Beekeepers Association 

regon State Farmers Union 

regon State Grange 

rregon State Horticultural Society 

yregon Turkey Improvement Association 

Oregon Wheat Growers League 

Oregon Wildlife Federation 

O-vegon Wool Growers Association 

Pacific Bulb Growers Association 

Portland Wool Trade Association 

Southwest Oregon Cranberry Club 

Western Oregon Livestock Association 

Development of agriculture in Oregon during the last 25 years has rested 

squarely upon the program of agricultural research and education which has 
been active during this period as a cooperative enterprise of the School of 
Agriculture of the State College and the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture. There has been no great increase in cropland during these years but 
there has been a tremendous increase in income. Assuming the current dollar 
value as 50 percent of the 1925 dollar, this same acreage of land has returned 
an increase of more than 75 percent in income in recent years. This increase 
in returns results mainly from two developments: 

1. Changing crop production to more available markets. Examples: (da) 
Development of small seed business; (0) the potato industry in Klamath County ; 
(c) food processing industry; (d@) development of the poultry industry, including 
turkeys. 

2. Ketter management practices resulting from increased know-how on the part 
of farmers by application of reasearch findings resulting in more efficient pro- 
duction, including reduction in losses from plant and animal diseases 

These trends have caused a marked shift from low income to higher income 
per acre on thousands of acres of the State’s farmland. Contributing to every 
major change that can be listed are the findings of the experiment station and 
the teaching program of the extension service In brief, there is teamwork 
between experimenters discovering the facts, extension teachers demonstrating 
them, and an aggressive farm people ready and anxious to apply new practices or 
teciiniques, that brings increased production, reduced production costs, improved 
marketing methods or shifts from less salable to more easily marketed production 

Through the breeding and introduction of new forage and seed crops, the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station set the stage for the growth of Oregon's 
small seed industry into a major enterprise. In 1950 Oregon’s principal seed 
crops were valued in excess of $25 million. An aggressive and intelligent farm 
population, encouraged and guided by the extension service, converted the re 
search fiidings of the State and Federal research workers into a multimillion 
dollar industry. We consider this an outstanding example of adjustment of 
pre duction to markets through research and education. 

This program, based on research and education, has been financed and directed 
cooperatively by the Department of Agriculture and the State through its land 
grant college. 

More of this type of cooperative activity is needed to meet a continuation of 
the older problems and to meet new conditions which may arise. This is held 
more effective and otherwise preferable to programs of direct Federal-to-farm 
service based too often upon expediency and only temporary solutions. 

That there is strong support of this cooperative attack upon the entire range 
of rural-life problems is proven by the extent to which the State legislatures and 
counties have increased their financing of agricultural research and education 


during the past 15 years. During this same period the Federal Government, 
despite greatly increased taxation on the people in the States, has permitted its 
cooperation in this enterprise to recede substantially percentagewise. It is our 


opinion that this position should be adjusted. It is society as a whole that profits 
most in long-range analysis of improved production and marketing techniques 
in agriculture. A hundred years ago 85 percent of the people of this country 
were engaged in the production of food and fiber, and 15 percent in other activities 
of commerce. Today the percentages are approximately reversed, as only about 
15 percent of our people are engaged in the production of food and fiber, leaving 
S5 percent to produce other goods and services which have been the basis of out 
high standard of living. 

Research and education have been the basis of this great advancement in 
productive capacity which has benefited our entire society. This process con 
tinues to operate for the benefit of society. Looking ahead, one senses a need 
for much more research in agriculture other than in the fields of developing 
new techniques for production at the farm level. Processing, storage, trans 
portation and marketing and, finally, utilization of agricultural products in 
the home and elsewhere are growing in importance as subjects for research and 
education. 

While the Federal dollars appropriated for agricultural research have in- 
creased only S85 percent or just enough to offset rising research costs, the total 
expenditures of all agencies, public and private, for all research were increasing 
300 percent. This is indicative of a trend to invest an increasing share of our 
national income in research. Agriculture, however, has lagged behind other 
industries 

Our overall Federal research appropriations over the past 10 years have 
increased sevenfold, but Government research and education activity in the field 
of agriculture still remains at the 1940 level. 
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From 1940 to 1951 the Federal Government increased appropriations for 
research more than threefold for the Department of Interior, more than fivefold 
for the Department of Commer! than twentyfold for the Federal Seeurity 
Agency and more than eightfold for other nonmilitary agencies 

Non-Federal funds expended by the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 
for h increased from $336,810 in 1940-41 to $1,537,914 in 1950-51, a gain 
0 During the same period Federal research funds administered 
dire ; der: agencies in Oregon increased only 42 percent. Increase 
in State and county support f agi ral extension from 1938 to 1952 was 
30 percent During this same period Federal support for extension increased 
py Ximate a0 pe recent 

Problems confronting agriculture in its annual cycle of production and mar- 
keting are increasing as production is intensified. With tremendous increases 
In population seemingly assured in the next 25 years, production must continue 
to intensify Conservation of soil and water resources requires more research 
and wider understanding before program recommendations can be directed 
toward large problem areas. Plant and animal diseases and losses from insect 
vt requit CO in IPliahce 

The broad question of marketing is almost an untouched field from the stand- 
point of research, to discover improved methods and develop cooperative activity 
to bring he top the values that may be disclosed. Research and education 


it i 
not aimed entirely toward increased physical production. Instead these 
become a channel for bringing to farm people technical and economic information 
( bling them to develop sound long-range plans for their farm. In this it 
provide continuing guidance that the individual farmer needs to profitably 
adapt new production methods as they become available and to make such 
cl ne } 
market conditions 
In summary, basic research has been the foundation of all the really big 
advances in agriculture and the educational program can be no better than the 
research that supports it As to values, in a recent year the combined research 
expenditures United States Department of Agriculture and the State 
experiment st was approximately $80 million, but in the same year $175,- 
765,000 of the taxpayers’ money went to support the price of potatoes. It may 
resumed from the history of agricultural progress that the funds spent in 
to the solution of some agricultural problems but the 
expenditure of more than twice that amount for the support of potato prices 
ved no problem and may, in fact, have increased some problems by holding 
ind in potato production which could have been put to more economic uses. 
Perhaps there is no field in which basic research is more desperately needed 
than in the field of plant and animal viruses. In a manner resembling that of 
the viruses responsible for common colds in humans, viruses affecting plants and 
rated their ability to destroy or impair productive capacity. 
Pefore applied research can show us how to control these virus diseases we must, 
through basic research, learn how these viruses penetrate the living cells, how 
they are irried and how they multiply within the cells. The answers to these 
questions must await the concerted action of teams of highly imaginative re- 
staffs equipped with modern research tools and intensive training in 





production progra as may be desirable to meet changing 


} pe 


ERS ' 





1 contributed 


mals have demonst 


chemistry, physics, mathematics, and basic biology 

We are losing too high a percentage of farm animals from diseases and 
parasites Insects still cost United States farmers $4 billion worth of crops 
and livestock every vear, and plant diseases threaten several of our major crops, 
Pacific Northwest wheat growers lost $6 million in 1952 from smut. Methods 
of control must be discovered to prevent these losses. 

All this is important in the national economy as research that leads to more 
economical production is of benefit to the entire population. It has never resulted 
in farmers securing an eco! ic advantage over the nonfarm population. These 

ientific developments for improved technological advantage may at some time 
have been responsible for temporary surpluses and for throwing some farm labor- 


ers out of work, but they have never been rightly accused of injuring the ulti- 
mate consumer. Yet this cooperative program of the Department of Agriculture 


nd land-grant college has contributed in many intangible ways to better living 
ind to the security of the American way of t¢ 
rhese recommendations for an expanded program of agricultural research and 
edneation are in no way presented to meet all the agricultural problems of our 
‘ ntt ut instead are offered a basis for a total program. Agricultural 


nolicies involving plans for fair prices to farmers, foreign trade, and many other 
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problems should be considered in a total program, but we believe we have 
presented a firm foundation on which such a total program can operate 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Weatherford. As far as the Chair 
is able to determine from the list which has been handed him, this rep- 
resents the list of representatives ot State veneral farm organizations. 


} 


Im iy not be fully advised on that. Wehavea considerable 1 umber of 
representatives of other organizations other than farm organizations 
whom we will be glad to hear, of course, and also of county farm or- 
ganizations. We will be glad to hear from them later. 

~ | think mavbe we had better proceed a little while before we deter 
mine exactly how much time can be given those groups. The local 
committee, which has been assisting our committee in working out 


this program, has given us a considerable number of those who desire 
to be heard by commodities. The Chair thinks that is probably a good 
idea, to have all those discussing a particular commodity appear at 
the same time. 

It might add something to the presentation. However, there are in 
the lists, ] assume—l| know In Some Cases and I assume in others 
of those commodities. However, the list that the Chair has does not 
always indicate this. The list that has been handed me lists the com 
modities as follows: Cattlemen, dairymen, fruit, grain, potatoes, poul- 
try, seeds, wool, and canned crops—listed under peas, which I under- 
stand covers canned crops. For the time being I think we might pro 
ceed with the commodity groups. 


some representatives of statewide organizations that are the producers 


I am foing to call first the eattlemen on this list. Is there anyone 
here representing a statew ide cattlemen’s association from any of the 
States? What is your name, sir, and whom do you represent ¢ 

Mr. Fancuer. I am William Fancher and I represent the Washing 
ton Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mr. Puiures. 1 am Fred Phillips. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Phillips, do you represent the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association ? 

Mr. Putuirs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. We will hear from you at this time. You will have 
7 minutes. And the gentleman down here representing Washin 


gton, 
Mr. William Fancher, you will be heard next as representing the 


Washington Cattlemen's Association. 


STATEMENT OF FRED PHILLIPS, BAKER, OREG. 


Mr. Puiures. I am Fred Phillips, from Baker, Oreg. I represent 
the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association which has a membership of 2,197 
in the State. 

I am 84 years old and I have been in the cattle business for 63 years. 
I am past president of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association and also 
past president of the Oregon Woolgrowers’ Association. 

The Oregon Cattlemen’s Association is now and has always been 
opposed to Government supports and controls. We know what con- 
trols did to us under the OPA regulations. I think everyone admits 
that the cattlemen are in a squeeze at this time. 

There are two main reasons. The accumulation of surpluses of 
cattle brought about by OPA regulations which prevented packers 
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from moving the stuff into consumption and caused them to be held 
back on the range. 

I attended meetings held by the stockmen and OPA ofticials in 
Portland in 1943 and attended a meeting in Chicago by a committee 
of 21 who were called into Washington from the 21 farthest Western 
States in 1944. 

The details of these meetings are too long to go into at this time. 
However, I will submit a statement to the committee as I am the only 
man from Oregon who attended the Chicago meeting and know what 
happened at that time. 

The most disastrous effect on the cattle industry at this time is 
the hight cost of feed, especially grains. 

Cattle feeders in the last 2 years have lost on their feeding opera- 
tions all the way from $60 to $100 per head. Cattle producers must 
depend on the feeder people to furnish them for the market. 

Under feed prices they must buy our cattle at a price far below cost 
of production. The present price of wheat has a very strong trend in 
increasing the price of all our foodstuffs as our cattle, lambs, and hogs 
must all be finished on grain. 

Poultry is grown exclusively on grain. Dairymen must use grain 
in their operation. Meats, cheese, butter, milk, ice cream, all kind of 
bread, pastry, and breakfast cereals are affected by the price of 
grain. 

How can the cattlemen work out from under this squeeze? By 
low prices on grain and a minimum of Government interference in 
cur business, and by continuance of the Government buying meat for 
schools and by the purchase of all meats used by the armed services 
from the stockmen and farmers within the boundaries of the United 
States. 

Also, use meats and other agricultural products in foreign relief 
programs, rather than cash. Such meat and farm products should 
not be sold at an inflated price that would tend to move our surpluses. 

I am sure that the erain people are voing to get together and work 
out a plan that will be fair to all segments of agriculture and the 
Nation as a whole. 

I think that if excess acres are planted to barley, oats, and rye, 
there should be no support on them. 

I want to say in conclusion that the men who have their own ranges 
and grass and who grow their winter feed will survive and continue 
to furnish meat for our Nation. Cattlemen over the years have had 
more hard spots than soft ones. The noncattlemen who have to buy 
all their grass and winter feed never had a place in the picture. The 
present cattle situation will serve to separate the men from the boys. 

You will hear talk that Benson has caused the low price in cattle. 
IT want to say that in 1951 T purchased 5,000 head of steers at a price 
of 35 cents. In 1952 I purchased cattle from the same people for 
22 cents a pound, or a drop of 13 cents a pound in the last 120 days 
before the last election. 

This year those same cattle are selling for 18 cents, or a drop of 
6 cents under the Benson regime, less than half of what happened in 
the 120 days prior to the last election. 

Thank you, gentlemen 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Report By F.. A. PHILIPS 


Gentlemen, supplementing my oral statement before your committee on 
November 4, 1953, I will give you a summary of conferences with the OPA 
officials in Portland in the fall of 1948. 

About 15 stockmen met with the OPA officials and tried to work out some- 
thing with them. However, the Portland officials advised they had no authority 
to act. 

We telephoned the OPA office in Washington and they flew a man out to meet 
with us. We told him that the regulations were stopping the packers from 
buying and slaughtering the cows that were needed to be moved from the 
ranges. We also advised him that packers had been buying all the cattle they 
had storave space for. When they were filled up, they had to notify the stock- 
man to hold his cows at home, Consequently, the cattle had to be turned back on 
the range anu carried over to produce more calves and add to the already grow- 
ing surplus 

At first, the OPA official from Washington, D. C., was not inclined to believe 
there was much of a bottleneck and lack of storage. We were successful in 
getting him to stay over a few days. We took him to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Salem and the packers showed him through their storage facilities at the 
above cities and also Portland. 

The packers could not move much of the meat into consumption because of 
the lack of red stamps held by the consuming public who were clamoring for 
more meat. He advised us when he returned to Washington he would make 
recommendations which we had agreed upon. However, he stated he did not 
think it would de any good as Chester Bowles was determined to carry out his 
program, which he did. We then commenced working on the OPA officials in 
Washington to get the she stuff taken out from under controls for the summer 
of 1945. We did not ask controls off steers in the two upper grades. This 
was the meat that went to the armed services and we did not want to interfere 
with the supply to them. 

So, in May 1945 P. O. Wilson, secretary of the National Livestock Marketing 
Association at Chicago, called for a representative to be sent to Chicago for 
each of the 21 States farthest west I attended representing Oregon. We had 
a 2-day meeting with the OPA representative who flew out from Washington 
to meet with us. We told him what had happened the fall before. He said 
he knew all about it and that it was a bad situation. He said he had a plan 
to present that would eliminate a glut on the market in the following fall. When 
asked about the plan, he said to start running the cows and heifers that were 
on the ranges to market right now and there would be no pileup in the fall. 
Just imagine how little he knew as that was the 27th of May. I told him a 
range cow at that time had no meat on her frame. It would be like sending 
the running gears of a wagon in the field to haul in a load of loose grain. That 
goes to show you what kind of men we would have trying to operate our pro- 
gram if supports and controls were put on by the Government. It would add 
up to larger surplus which is already aggravating the cattlemen 

We were not able to come to any understanding with the OPA at Chicago, 
The group appointed five men from the following States: Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, Illinois, and Kansas. These men went to Washington to see if they 
could work out something which would relieve the situation. They were a week 
in Washington without any results. 

After a bitter fight with the OPA, Congress eventually discontinued the OPA 
After that happened, there was naturally a rise in the prices of cattle; then 
the noncattleman stepped in—men who had made a large amount of money 
during the war. Contractors, movie stars, doctors, lawyers, automobile dealers, 
and many others who had surplus capital purchased many of the larger 
ranches. They went into the open market and paid excessive prices. Packers 
could not pay for the cows and heifers and proceeded to build up an enormous 
number of cattle. So you can see OPA was responsible not only for the surplus 
during the time of its existence but the cause of surplus after the OPA was 
dissolved. When prices commenced to fall, those people which did not show 
a profit began to dump their cattle onto the market and broke it. Many of 
them are out of business at this time. There are still some men to be liquidated, 
but when that is done the market will be relieved to considerable extent. 

Price supports and controls do not work on livestock. A bushel of wheat is a 
bushel of wheat. One hundred head of cattle on one man’s ranch could be worth 
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ndred head of cattle on another man’s ranch. There are so 
fferent grade I uality in cattle 
On the va is ranches, 1 lanket form of controls would be practical. It 
would take thousands of me 0 rk it out and eventually be a failure as was 
the OPA Li the Ipport price was taken OL grain, So grain Could | ¢ ih 
price feeder ould afford to pay, it would add 3 or 4 cents on feeder cattle at 
Oo! J wou I ea] e so the producer could have small margins of 
protit We cattlemen do not fav pports on anything. I feel we have to 
work out from under the buildup of the past 20 years gradually so as to not 
I ‘ I \ fi hee o- owe = I ‘ l ‘ ea ana we kno\ whut if Ost 
to produce wheat Wheat has never been produced as cheap as it is being 
produced today While labor is high, they don’t need much labor with the 
mer nize equipment of today Wheat growing is an operation that only 
ha a Ne) k el t t i re i 
tl ear roun Chey are growing crops and riding after their livestock about 6 
of the year Phe other 6 nths they are busy with a crew of men 
(| l king ¢ f é ivestock. They also have high 
priced equipment 
We y be glad to support the wheat and corn growers in any program that 
These growers must be halfway fair or we will have to fight for our 
rights as equal « mens. We ¢ not want anyone to pay our bills nor do we 
ant to pay hig res to take care I gh support prices on other commodities. 
Wi re going to fight for repeal of the 49-cent penalty imposed on stockmen a 
While back These cattlemen grow wheat on their own farms and ranches and 
have spent a lifetime building up these farms and ranches. The imposed 
penalty d not ow these cattlemen to feed the wheat to their own stock. 
It is the m nfair thing that ever happened in a supposedly free country. 
We do not want a wheat man to pay a penalty for eating a steer or hog or 
sheep he grew on his own ranch 


\t our annual cattleman’s meeting in Portland last May we talked to several 
i 


larg grow \ ( r meeting. They seemed to ft 

-] e or certificate plat If I understood it, they would receive a support 
on the wheat used for human consumption and place on the open market the 
I nee. We agreed to go along with them on that. Some of them seemed to 
want t hang onto full support to the end of 1954 We need relief right now. 
Vl iT d nd five percent parity sale price on Government-owned wheat 
is ridiculous when the Government is overloaded with wheat In the early 1940's, 
the Gove ment was encouraging stockmen to feed wheat I bought 5 cars of 
wheat and fed to my steers at about half the price the Government paid for it 
When wheat or other Government grains are sold, they should be sold to actual 
‘ sumers and made available through county agents It should not be sold 
to dealers as was the case of a substantial amount of peas which were sold a few 
months ago to dealet These peas were priced to consumers at about double 
wil ev | Dp 1 


The spread between wholesale meat prices and the price of livestock as of 
today is not very great. These prices are very much out of line with the price 
nsumer has to pay the retailer. I have owned both wholesale and retail 


markets. The retailer buys his meat each morning for his day’s sales so he 
does not need but very small margin of profit. He has a turnover of about 250 
times a yea If he has only a small volume and can’t make it pay with a rea- 


sonable profit, he should be in some other business 

Cattle and sheepmen are criticized by some people for running their livestock 
on Government-owned land. Last week I viewed with the Whitman National 
Forest officials and with the Bureau of Land Management this situation. I 
found according to the best available figures they had that there is one deer or 
elk in this area for every cow that uses Government ranges. The stockmen 
pay fees for running on this land. Big game run on the same range and help 
eat the forage and furthermore the stockmen winter the bulk of the big game 
on their privately owned ranges and ranches. 

Personally I do not feel the sheep and cattle men need additional financing. I 
think the legitimate stockmen are being financed either by the banks or by 
the PCA. I do not know what is needed in the critical drought areas. I do 
know many people want to get Government loans, thinking they will never 
have to pay them back. I know many people that got emergency feed and 
seed loans during the early thirties and then tried to get out of paying them 


back I know a man in our own county who is now trying to get a $100,000 
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loan. He has a large acreage. He grows grass up to your knees and perhaps 
1,500 tons of hay. This ranch and range has never been stocked with cattle; 
now he would like to break into the cow business and add to our present surplus 
by stocking up his ranch with a Government loan. 

I have heard some people say the big break in cattle prices came after the 
1952 election, which is not true. In 1951, I bought 5,000 steers at 35 cents per 
pound. In 1952, 120 days prior to the election, | bought steers from the same 
people at 22 cents a pound, or a 138-cent drop between July 1951 and Sep 
tember 1952. The same steers this year are selling for 18 cents, a drop of 6 cents, 
or less than half in the last year under the Brannan plan. 

If we get supports on cattle, we will never work out from under the surplus 
that is causing us trouble today. The range cattlemen have a rounded-out 
unit to take care of a certain number of cattle the year round. They cannot 
be shifting around from one program to another as some of this land is only 
suited for the purpose for which it is being used. If he hasn't such a setup, 
he just can’t make it go. We cattle and sheep men know what happened to 
controls last time and don’t want to go through it again. Give us a chance 
to be free men. In the 150 years we grew from an infant nation to the most 
powerful nation in the world, by not being controlled from Washington. I am 
for less government instead of more. 


ACCOUNT ON BAKER COUNTY'S ECONOMY 


saker County produces annually some $12 million to $13 million in agri 
culture. The records show the division of this income beginning some 50 
years ago. Livestock and livestock products return to the producer some 70 to 80 
percent of the total. 

Baker County has an area of 2 million acres with 65 to 70 percent of the 
area nontilled. This nontilled area is devoted to grazing. The very nature 
of our topography limits our major production to beef cattle and sheep. Over 
the years 70 to SO percent of the income from livestock is in beef-cattle produc- 
tion. Ten percent of the total from livestock during the last few years is from 
production of sheep and wool. The remaining income from livestock sources 
is in the production of dairy and dairy products, swine, and swine products. 

We produce annually crop incomes under the present system of Government 
programs in excess of $1 million, 80 percent of which comes from the production 
of wheat. 

Present economic conditions with their depressing effect upon market values 
of beef cattle in particular is resulting in extreme hardship upon all producers 
of beef. This primarily is caused by the high feed costs. The feed utilized 
and necessary in production of meat from all market meat animals is high in 
cost On the other hand, the resulting production of meat when sold has been 
reduced in the neighborhood of some 30 percent. The effect is causing reduced 
efficiency in the production and management of our livestock industry. We 
livestock producers have a definite feeling that our share of the consumer's 
dollar is limited. We are hard put to maintain our operations and compete 
equitably with other segments of agriculture. 

The livestock producer has continued over the last 3 years in particular to 
take reduced prices on those commodities he sells, thus resulting in reduced 
gross income as well as reducing the net income. The livestock producer has 
been obliged to accept a heavier reduction in his price than for the commodities 
sold at the retail level. In other words, pricing has not been reflected on an 
equitable basis in retail versus the producer return 

Adjustments are needed in transportation, feed, labor, markets, and other 
factors to provide a hasis for an effective and efficient livestock industry. We 
as producers are adjusting our numbers and production to meet supply and 
demand. 


STATEMENT OF THE OREGON CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Oregon Cattlemen's Association is an organization of 2,197 cattle producers 
operating within the State. It is a highly successful organization with continu- 
ous operation since 1913. 


PRICE SUPPORTS, SUBSIDIES 


We herewith reiterate our oft-repeated stand of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation that we are unalterably opposed to any legislative support or control 
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program for the cattle industry. We are well aware of an artificially depressed 
live cattle market caused by the aftermath of inflationary influence, attempts by 
Government to impose controls, supports and a rapidly increasing drought 
situation 

The vast majority of our members, both large and small operators, cherish the 
freedom from Government control they now enjoy? 


ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 


The cattle industry needs Government help in the research and control of 
animal diseases that are presently causing serious losses. Studies need to be 
made on animal diseases such as Se and leptopirosis. Whether 


throuch existing laboratories or by the creation of additional facilities, we believe 


that immediate action must be taken to retard the spread of these and other 
aliimal diseases 
Livestock and crop improvement research is another research opportunity. 


ASSISTANCE IN LIVESTOCK THEFT PREVENTION 


Since the theft of livestock has again become a major problem in the United 
States and the proper identification of cattle in interstate transit is a major 
problem we believe everything possible should be done to facilitate better service 
for protection against livestock theft losses sustained by owners. 


Mr. Hint. The next witness is Mr. William M. Fancher. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. FANCHER, TONASKET, WASH. 


Mr. Fancner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William Fancher, and I am president of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

I will confine my remarks to 2 of the 10 questions given us. I will 
leave response to other questions to men with more specific interest 
in—and knowledge of—those. 

Many of us flatly oppose any price supports—for ourselves or any- 
one in agriculture. The cattle industry has come through economic 
ups and downs on its own feet providing food for the United States 
since the Nation moved west. We have been self-supporting as the 
best way to make either Government help or Government regulation 
unnecessary. 

Some cattlemen today do ask for pric e supports. In most of these 
eases, they ask them because the y are forced to because the Govern- 
ment is supporting and holding high the price of food they buy for 
their stock and other necessities. We know no one part of agriculture 
can be a strange dog, stand alone without thought of others. 

The present Government program sets out $100 million for drought 
area relief and another $150 million for foreign aid and that includes 
the school-lunch program. 

Of that total, $250 million, the cattle industry thus far has been told 
it may get about $10 million, one twenty-fifth of the money for the 
country’s top producer of meat for everyone. 

This money, incidentally, is not a subsidy and it is not charity in 
the case of the cattle industry. It does more than help a cattleman 
help himself. 

The beef bought with this money goes as food with no delay. It is 
not stockpiled, stored, to be wasted, compete with itself in years to 
come. The Government buying of this real bargain in beef is appre- 
ciated. However, the program has fallen short of promises. 

The buying is being done too late. By buying for future delivery 
speculation has been encouraged. The Government has not done 
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enough to encourage packers to buy. And the Government has not 
done as much as it could to send beef to eat instead of dollars to 
foreign nations. 

Again, when the Government buys beef it is buying a top quality 
food at a bargain price to fill an immediate need—health at home, 
friends abroad. Our selling it is our participation in a value-received 
program. We as cattlemen are glad our beef finds favor as food. We 
are proud, not apologetic, that we have, without past Government 
support, provided without fail, year after year, a growing stock of 
food for a growing population; and today give the Government this 
bargain in beef. 

Thus, other than emergency-area help, let the Federal Government 
think of us still as on our own feet as far as we can be. We still want 
to make our own prices by the quality of our beef unless we have our 
ability to do it hazed off the range by supports for other parts of 
agriculture. 

The cattle industry can use Government help and that brings up 
my second point. Should we encourage more research to find new uses 
for food from farms? Yes. 

We are told that today $20 billion worth of food bought by the 
United States Government is in warehouses, storage, uneaten. Hardly 
wanted at home here despite a crying world need for food, 

How much better had that money—or even a part of it—gone into 
research into better ways of distr ibution; getting it to other nations. 
We saw what food did for friendship in East Germany. What would 
you want if your family were hungry—a sandwich or a shirt? 

We need to know about new markets. But we need to know better 
ways to tell the public at home what we have. Better ways to use beef 
and its byproducts for food, for the wonder drugs, for clothing. 

Who can say there is a more important job in the world than pro- 
viding food for humanity? It ranks with providing shelter, clothing, 
medicine. It ties in with these essential first needs of mankind. 

As ecattlemen we favor a plan which sees experts, scientists, 
technicans, making specialized searches. Then let understandable 
information be spread by every modern means to tell everyone in agri- 
c — of the discoveries, how to use them. 

‘attlemen see no percentage in having the public pay money to men 
to en in good land pr actice what these people should want to do— 
and be done—for themselves. We believe it is enough to find new ways 
to grow better food cheaper. Let the earnest men in agriculture pur- 
sue these, as they always have and always will, to make their own 
living, give their f: amilies and the Nation better food. 

Research—ways to he ‘Ip ourselves is our need, not price supports 
and subsidy unless you give these to other parts of the Nation and 
compel us by your competition of cash to them to ask price supports 
for ourselves to survive and continue to provide the country with beef. 

I ask a moment for one more thing—our Federal beef-grading sys- 
tem. You could repeal the law which today forces American house- 
wives to buy meat at high prices under a system of Choice—Good— 
Commercial, etc., labels she does not understand. 

Cattlemen would like a chance to present at your convenience and 
in detail requests to change this system which research men have 
shown will see a mother and wife choose lower-grade beef in prefer- 
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ence to a name-only highest grade when her eye and experience, not a 
stamp, tell her which beef is best. 

If the Federal law were repealed the meat packers would auto- 
matically sell beef under their own special trade labels and designa- 
tions. making a special effort to move one cut or type of meat at the 
best price and the consumer’s best bargain when that meat is in best 
supply. 

Such repeal in no way tampers with regulations insuring sanitation 
or health-protecting precautions. 

Differing but slightly from the complete cattleman is the feeder. 
The man who buys stock and feed, raises them to food state. Uncer- 
tain agricultural policies of the past 2 years have threatened him with 
extinction after twice buying feeder stock and feed at high prices, 
twice selling his fattened grown beef at low prices. 

The feeder is important to the cattleman, and most important— 
to the public, our American families who eat the food we raise. He is 
a strong link in the chain, a supplier of fine finished beef. 

Something must be done to loosen credit restrictions, to make finan- 
ciers able, willing to help him stay in business in days when his funds 
are gone, yet the food he can convert from animals and feed into 
beef is vitally needed. ‘Today he just cannot buy calves to continue 
without credit. 

There are no complaints today that beef is a dislikea or unwanted 
food. There are only complaints at the lack of its availability or its 
cost at the meat counter—a cost of which the cattle rancher and feeder 
receive so small a part. 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson has said he plans an investiga- 
tion of why cattlemen get so little for their beef, why the housewife 
must pay so much, where the money in between goes. 

The man who spends his life on a ranch raising beef welcomes this 
investigation. I, my neighbors, every cattleman I know, will lay 
books on the table, keep the man for dinner, tell him anything we can 
if he comes to investigate. 

No doubt others will have their explanations, too, in the chain beef 
follows from the hills to the home but we will be glad to make ours— 
any time. If such an investigation has been completed—or even 
started—we stockraisers have had no word of it. 

I and we all as cattlemen appreciate your asking us to come here. 
Our big need for help is to be shown how to help ourselves provide 
food to the Nation without need of artificial aid or arbitrary regulation, 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I say there is no organization, or no 
group of people who have so consistently fought controls as the 
cattlemen. 

We are believers in the free-enterprise system. More than that, we 
are believers in the old law of supply and demand, but is this the true 
law of supply and demand? 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Fancher. 

The next witness—and according to previous arrangement he will 
have 3 minutes—is Everett Anderson of St. Maries, Idaho, to be 
followed by Tom McElroy. 

Mr. Anderson, I understand, is not here. 

Mr. McElroy? You represent yourself as an individual, and not 
a growers’ organization ? 
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Mr. McE roy. I represent a growers’ organization. 
Mr. Hitt. Which one? 
Mr. McEtroy. Malheur County Livestock Association. 


STATEMENT OF TOM McELROY, VALE, OREG. 


Mr. McEtroy. My name is Tom McElroy. My address is Vale, 
Oreg. I am a cattle rancher, a member of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, a member of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the Malheur County Livestock Association. 

As vice president of the Malheur County Livestock Association, I 
am officially speaking for that group, and my remarks today will, as 
nearly as we can determine, represent the feeling of the membership 
of our association. 

We endorse the beef bi 1} ing that has been sponsored by the De ‘part- 
ment of Agriculture. We feel that this should be continued, and even 
increased, if it becomes necessary. We are somewhat concerned with 
the actual methods used to make the purchases and feel that there is 
room for improvement. 

Inasmuch as the beef-buying program was designed primarily to 
strengthen the falling beef prices, we feel that the purchases should 
be made from the producer with a definite time established. The 
program where live animals are purchased direct from producer and 
processed by contract with established processors would be much more 
expedient to strengthen prices of a given grade of livestock in distress 
areas. 

We have discussed price-support programs and how they might 
affect the beef-cattle industry. At this time, I do not feel that I can 
make a definite statement, either encouraging or discouraging a beef 
price- support program. Our association will hold its annual meeting 
in about 3 weeks. At th: it time we plan to feature a thorough discus 
sion both for and against price controls, and give all members an 
opportunity to cast a secret ballot to express their opinion concerning 
price supports. I would like to ask for your permission to submit 
the results of this poll as soon as that information is available. 

It is understandable that price supports on many of the factors of 
our production costs have placed the livestock industry in an almost 
unbearable situation. The supports on feed, the regulations on labor, 
and transportation all tend to fix our operation costs. Some very 
definite relief is needed, and as soon as we have a clear-cut expression 
by the members of our association, we would like to submit that to 
your committee, 

Our association has worked consistently for several years to encour- 
age more research work in marketing beef products, We feel that 
there is a need for a thorough study on efficiency of marketing, with 
the thought that the wide spread between the prices that producers 
receive and consumers pay can be reduced. There is a need for much 
factual information on all costs of processing and marketing beef and 
meat products. 

Losses from livestock diseases have been heavy. These losses add 
materially to our cost of production. Our association has actively 
campaigned for more research work in livestock disease problems. 

At the present time, the western livestock industry is threatened 
with several important diseases for which we do not have practical] 
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means of control. Competent veterinarians have advised us that these 
losses will not he reduced ill til more information concerning the dis- 
eases, method of sprea idl ng, a possible control measures are forth- 


o 

We feel that the amount of money that has been spent on livestock 
disease research is pitifully small when compared with the enormous 
annual economic loss to producers. Because most of these clisease 
problems are areawide, we feel that a practical approach for their 
solution would be one jointly between the Federal Government and 
the Western States. 

Our conditions are not comparable to other areas and, because of 
this, we feel that a laboratory to study these diseases should be estab- 
lished somewhere in the intermountain sagebrush area. We hope 
that after you have investigated the livestock-disease picture, you will 
feel justified in recommending a stepped-up program of research in 
this field. 

Mr. Hinw. Thank you. 

Mr. Southworth ? 


comll 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SOUTHWORTH, GRANT COUNTY. OREG. 


Mr. Sournworrn. I am a cattleman from Grant County and I rep- 
resent the Grant County Stockgrowers’ Association. 

I wish to speak in behalf of the Grant C ounty Stockgrowers’ Asso- 
ciation in opposition to pr ice supports on ¢ attle. 

We are op oe - to price supports on ¢ attle for two reasons: First 
and foremost, we hold th: at price sup ports on cattle would be harmful 
to the industry ri aha than an aid to it. 

When we take that attitude we are admittedly taking a long-term 
view. It is entirely fitting and proper that we should take the long- 
term view because most of us hope to be in the business for several 
more years 

You should understand that raising grass cattle in eastern Oregon 
on range-land operation is generally a lifetime proposition and not a 
matter of making ends meet this vear, next year, but what is the situa- 
tion voing to be 5 ve ars from now. 

In the light of that situation we are very much opposed to raising 
the price of beef at this time by an artificial means. First of all, 
it has been our observation that when we raise the price of beef we 
decrease consumption, and if there is ever a time that we need beef in 
the bellies of the people of this Nation it is now. 

Furthermore, we have found that by increasing the price of beef 
throughout the ‘industry as a whole you tend to increase production. 
We do not like the prospect of dec reased consu mption and increased 
production with the amount of cattle there are already in the Nation. 

That this Nation would long tolerate such a situation is not likely. 
In fact, the present law requires that after the surplus piles get so 
large then 1 of 2 things must happen: either production controls 
be instituted or the price floor lowered. 

For certain phases of agriculture that would present no problem, 
but for the western grassland cattleman that is the horns of a dilemma 
if there ever were any. 

First of all, you should understand that for every ranch, for every 
western range ranch there is an optimum number of cattle that that 
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ranch should run, a number of cattle that will best utilize the grass 
he grows to provide him ability to produce beef at the minimum cost. 

Another typical characteristic of these western ranches is the fact 
that whether they have 65 percent of that optimum number of cattle 
on the ranch or 100 percent, their costs of operation remain about the 
same, 

Therefore, when vou say to the western-r inge-type operator, “You 
have to decrease your production,” you are merely telling him that 
you are going to decrease your net income. 

To take a decrease in net income that way, or with lowered floor 
prices, just still means all the same, it does not mean security for the 
cattlemen. 

That is after having lost our consumer, decreased our consumption, 
and after having built up a tremendous surplus of beef greater than 
itisalready. Therefore, we find ourselves facing a prospect of lowered 
income under more disadvantageous conditions than what exist today. 

Therefore for that reason, our first reason, we are opposed to price 
supports. We just think it would be harmful to the long-term cattle 
producer. 

The second thing about the whole situation hes in the fact that we 
do not believe it is in the best interests of the Nation. When we 
consider that beef is a very perishable commodity and that from the 
time it is put into storage, you might say, the quality decreases. In 
the heht of the fact it is a commod ty ot many grades and conse 
quently must require orading and computation of floor prices for the 
different orades, we hold the cost to be far ereater than what the 
benefit could possibly be. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of our industry, from the standpoint 
of the Nation. we feel that it is entirely fitting and proper that we 
should be opposed to price supports. 

There are ways that the Government can help, which I have out- 
lined in our program. It is not that we are standing on principles 
‘ gainst Government assistance. There are ways that Government can 
help and they are doing it to a limited extent today. 

But price support is not one of them. I thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


OPPOSITION TO PRICE SUPPORTS ON CATTLE, PRESENTED BY J. W. SoUtrHwortTH 
GRANT CouNTY STOCKHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANYON City, ORE 


The Grant County Stockgrowers’ Association, an organization composed almost 
’ 


entirely of cattlemen, is opposed to price supports on cattle 

We are opposed to price supports on cattle for the following reasons: 

The first and most important reason for our opposition is that we sincerel) 
believe that price supports will be a deterrent to the industry rather than an aid 
We are, admittedly, taking the long-term view of the industry when we say 
that, but since nearly all of us in this organization are basic producers of cattle 
that have spent most of their lives in that oceupation, or intend to, it is fitting 
and proper that we should consider the problem not only in light of immediate 
difficulties but what the results will be 5 or more years from now 

rhe first harmful result of a price-supported beef industry, and the consequent 
rise in prices, is the decreased consumption resulting from the price rise. Al- 
though beef is palatable, nutritious, and healthful, nevertheless it has been fre- 
quently demonstrated that the consumer will decrease his beef consumption in 
direct proportion to the rise in price, turning to other meats or to meat sub 
stitutes. We believe it is self-evident that our industry, to be sound and pros- 
perous over the years, must have its product readily consumed by all the people 
of this Nation. 
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As the price of beef is raised by price supports, and the only argument for price 
supports is to raise the price, and the amount consumed by the people decreases, 
the amount produced on the farms and ranches increases 

With decreased consumption and increased production under a price-Support 
program, the Government would have to buy ever-increasing quantities of beef. 
This means that the consumers’ tax money would be spent by the Government to 
raise the price that he must pay for beef in the market place 

That a nation of consumers will not long tolerate such a ridiculous situation 

1 before In 1943 an attempt was made to support the 
price of hozs: it failed miserably, becat in the face of the tremendous flood 
f pork the Government had to lower the support price to a level that would 
ige some of the producers. The potato fiasco is too recent to require de- 

ed description. And just a few months ago the wheat producer was given a 
choice of reducing his wheat production or letting the price support floor fall 
to 50 percent of parity. To the wheat producer the decision may not have been 
difficult, for the land he takes out of wheat production can be readily shifted to 
some other cash crop. But if such an alternative were presented to the range 


cattle producer, he would indeed be on the horns of a dilemma, for he has no 


ternative of production readily available. And whether he is pro- 
ducing at 65 percent of capacity or 100 percent of capacity makes relative little 

erence in he cost of running the western cattle ranch. High fixed costs are 
typical of the western range type operation. Therefore, to be given a choice be- 
tween a lowered floor price and decreased production, will not provide the west- 


ern rancher with any economic security 


has been demonstratec 











When we view the history of most other price supported commodities, we must 
onclude that eventually the Government would lower the price floor or limit the 
I wtion througn ¢ O'S 

We therefore, © ider price s iorts harmful to the industry because they 

wou (1) Tend to decrease the consumption of our product when the con- 
needs to ] nereased: (2) tend te crease production when it shou'd 
decreased >) tend fo create ll w | nd hard feelings toward the beef 
prod cer by the « nsumer wher is ooperati nand pur hases are sole \ needed: 
experience in other commodit ndicates that when the oversupply 

became too great, the Government would decrease the price floor or limit produc- 
ne the ttleman event vy with all the disadvantages of the program 


and none of the advantages 
The second reason for our opposition arises from a consideration of the 
monetary costs and technical difficulties involved in supporting the price of 
If an effort were made today to support prices, the present cattle population 
would present a price-prop headache never before equaled. It is not unreason- 
{ me that 10 percent of this year’s production, or 1.4 billion pounds, 


wou end up under Government loan to raise the average price received by 
farmers from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity. Finding adequate storage for 

I would be a diffienlt problem, and the loss to the Gove ment on 
this quantity of beef could easily exceed 7 cents per pound or $100 million. 


The situation would be further complicated and made more costly by the fact 
thet there are several different grades of beef, each of which would have a 
different parity price. A small army of workers would be required to grade all 
the beef, calculate an accurate parity for each grade and keep those figures up 


t } 
¢ f 


And when we add to these technical difficulties and monetary costs engendered 
by such a program, when to all this is added the disapproval of the consumer, 

lecrease in the consumption of our product, and the righteous indignation of 
the taxpayers, it can be readily understood why we who think of cattle pro- 
duction as our sole lifetime occupation, look with confirmed and positive dis- 
approval upon any program calling for price supports on cattle. 

We have previously shown that production controls are almost invariably 
required when the price of a commodity is supported above its free market 
value. It should be understood that it is not without reason that such controls 
are especially onerous to the cattle producer. 

The breeding and building of an economic herd of high quality beef cows is far 
more than a mere occupation, for at any given moment the herd represents 
vears of serious and persevering effort on the part of the cattleman that has 
built up the herd. The thoughtful cattleman constantly strives to improve the 
quality of his herd of cattle and keep the herd in balance with his grass and hay 
production And for every ranch there is an optimum number of cattle that 


should be carried lo have fewer than such a number merely decreases the 
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income for that ranch and increases the cost of producing a pound of beef. 
As I previously pointed out, it costs as much to run Western cattle ranch at 
65 percent of optimum cattle numbers as it does at 100 percent. 

Therefore, when you consider the years of effort and thought that go into 
building up a breeding herd to optimum numbers and the economic sacrilice en 
tailed in running less than an optimum number of cattle, you can understand 
the dismay with which the cattleman contemplates the prospect of being told 
he must decrease his herd and cut his production 

It should be understood that we are not opposed to all Government assistance, 
for there are instances where serious and sound cattle producers get into unfor 


tunate economic plights through no particular fault of their own. Such seems 
to be the situation in certain drought-stricken areas of our Nation today And 


we in our organization are of the opinion that emergency beef-buying programs, 
limited in scope and time, in conjunction with easier credit terms, is very 
desirable under such circumstances. Such governmental efforts do not hinder 
the rapid and economical movement of beef to the consumer, and they previde 
relief where and when it is most needed with a minimum of cost and control 
We believe that such efforts as these, in addition to helping promote the increased 
consumption of beef, will help us adequately through the present period of 
low prices. And for a long-term program, we suggest that the Government help 
us through research. Research in animal diseases, ranch management, grass 
production and other phases of the business, in order that we can learn to be 
more efficient in our production to better serve the Nation as well as ourselves 
It has been rightly said, “Beef prices are not too low, but our production costs 
are too high.” 

We believe such efforts and measures as these to be a much preferred alter 
native to price supports, for the present emergency and for future years. Such 

program provides beef for the consumer, and a firm and realistic foundatiot 
for profits for the producer 

To summarize: We believe that price supports afford no lasting relief for the 
cattlemen, rather they tend to destroy the pillars up« which they could bui 
soundly, namely: (1) High consumption of beef, and (2) High production effi 
ency. Therefore; any momentary rise in income that could be provided through 
price supports at the present would be more than cffset by the ultimate dis- 
advantages entailed, and make our problem far more acute in some future year 
To these disadvantages should be added the large costs to the taxpayer, the 
technical difficulties of supporting a commodity comprised of many grades, and 
the problems involved in storing and handling a commodity so perishable as beef 

Furthermore, price supports nearly always involve production controls that 
are especially repulsive to cattle producers. 

Finally, it is our thought that a much preferred alternative to price supports, 
for the emergency and for future vears, is at hand and being used in a limited 
manner today. But in one field at least, that is, research, we cattle ranchers 
would welcome expanded and increased efforts to help us attain greater efficiency 
and lowered production costs on our cattle ranches in future years 

In concluding, we would point out that although these arguments are appli 
cable to anyone involved in the production of beef, they are especially true of 
the man Wo is raising cattle on land that is hardty suitable for anything else, 
who has spent many years in that occupation and hopes to spend manv mot 
For the benefit of cattlemen such as he, and there are many such in Grant 
County of the State of Oregon, we enter a plea for serious consideration of our 
arguments, for by the very nature and place of his operation, those cattlemen 
have little alternative other than to produce cattle; consequently, it would be 
a grievous error to saddle them with a program that was not in their best 
interests, merely to provide relief to a vociferous minority that could readily 
switch to some other agricultural production if they would. 

We have made a serious ¢ffort to be reasonable and logical in our approach 
to this problem, and we hope that these arguments that we have respectfully 
submitted for your consideration will adequately demonstrate whv we believe 
price supports on cattle to be harmful to the cattle industry and not in the best 
interests of all the people of this Nation. 





ADDENDUM TO BASIC PROPOSITINOY 


In previous pages we have discussed the economie and material reasons for our 
opposition to price supports on cattle. We confined the fundamental argument 
to the material and economic aspects of the problem, for they more readily len@ 


38490—54— pt. 124 
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themselves to analysis by reason and log However, there is yet another equally 
he questior i h it is more difficult to describe for it 
vhich deals with principles and moral issues. 
W ‘ I Grant ¢ nt it be of the opinion that progress in 
vricuiture int = Nation | s bee stimulated by ict e and pressing 
rhe essence 1] mpetitior s that the consumer by his 
| | on the ee market w ‘ rge influence in deter! Ing the vo me 
! ! \ I ‘ c¢ sust ce W be unar 
CEK Vy pre r i r ] | 1 Sue compet n ! LuUSsSeS 
é } I duc t strive fol I y gre ciency, t the ult e benen 
of prod I d cons 
In esta shing by t i floor price on an agricultural commodity the sharpness 
1 vn f e Ss] ompe or ay] f S guarantee At the sume 
me the market place es not rate reflect the wishes and desires of the 
nsume ind production results om a diffe t edict t n the law of ipply 
d ce ind 
It has hee uid that certain sot ind political considerations outweigh the 
ld ex ! S 3 f \\ ! ul \ ( ( nsidet on can \W 
t the « ( gement of the inefficient production of a commodity in excess 
i a nad ¢ n time ¢ wil 
We believe that all can understand the absurdity of attempting to maintain 
1 profitable price for all producers of everything And for any particular group 
segment Of our society to prosper at the expense oO the rest ot society 
ry to the 1 ! d appropriate order of things and under a just 
God ot be tolerated detinitely by a free and enlightened people. 


Mr. Hinu. Mr. Weatherford 7 


STATEMENT OF H. R. WEATHERFORD, WALLOWA, OREG. 


Mr. Wrearnuerrorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I im H. R We ither ford, the se } ad Weatherford who appeared here 


today. ‘They seem to be behind every bush like a jackrabbit. 
[ represent the Wallowa County Cattlemen’s Association and Wal 
| 


lowa Count soll-conservation qistrict which comprises nearly a 
ol e Cr t\ 

The economy of t] is co nty depends ent rely on cattle, lumber, 
rain, 1 dairy 

We believe th present cattl tuation is caused by two conditions: 
Phi rought in the Texas-Oklahoma area started the liqu dation of 

le which has caused a drop in prices which caused a panic-selling 
far beyond reasor 

Phe other cause 1s underco mption used by the lack of the right 
1 lof advert ng campaign or the part of the cattlemen and the 


ck of reliable up-to-the-1 ite information regarding number of 
eattle on hand and other related conditions that should be the job of 
if Depart ent of Agri ilture to keep before the public. 

Now for the long-t e remedy: The United States Government 


ould act as a referee o1 lv, to keep all phases of the cattle industry 
wijyustment It is not the 1 alt \merican way Co pay subsidies 
the eattle industry too nplex to permit it. Nor do we want 

i controlled economy in t] business. . 

We believe the U) ted Stat (sovernment as a referee should see 
BO it. thro ioh full publicity, that the people know and can depend 
oO}; t that the relationsh por spread between live cattle and over the 
block meat is in true proportiol ind on an equal level with the con- 

imer pocketbook, price of feed and all other costs 


This job ean be done bv accurate and full publicity of all facts. 
We do not believe in subsidies for any group or industry because if 
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they are practiced to the extreme there would be none left to pay the 
taxes to provide the subsidies. 

We must stop it before w break the Nation and furthermore, that 
leads to a paternalistic government which is a welfare state that in 
the long run is or will become a socialistic and eventually a commu- 
nistic form of government, and we do not want it. 

Agriculture as a whole must be kept on an even keel because the 
only place for us to get any new money is to produce and the only 
source that we have is the land and the sea, namely, agriculture, the 
sea, and from mining of minerals and oils and when we take the 
minerals and oil out of the mines and use them it is gone forever, so 
basically we have only the land and the sea from which to keep on 
getting our wealth to keep us living and expanding and improving 
our way of life, and please keep in mind that every new dollar pro- 
duced is the base for new trade and each new dollar expanded in trade 
makes $7 in trade. 

As agriculture prospers so does the whole of our economy and like- 
wise as it falls by the wayside so does the rest of our economy. It 
has been said that an army travels on its belly. That holds true not 
only of armies but of nations also. 

Now, about soil conservation and Secretary Benson’s new program. 
The Wallowa County Soil Conservation District are in full accord 
with his plan and we do not follow the national president, Waters 
Davis, Jr., and his present uproar about where it rightfully belongs. 
We think it belongs back in the State where Secretary Benson put it. 

We see nothing out of line in his program and we are for him. 

To conclude, we think we have underconsumption rather than over- 
production. The cure is not in subsidies or in controls but in using 
what we have to the fullest to make for ourselves a better way of life 
and to stay freemen controlling our Government and not controlled 
by the Government. 

Mr. Hiri. Thank you. 

The CrarmMan. The next witness will be Mr. W. W. Weatherford, 
of Heppner, ( reg, 

After Mr. Weatherford’s statement the committee will recess until 
1 o’clock for lunch. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. WEATHERFORD, HEPPNER, OREG. 


Mr. Wreatuerrorp. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen, Iam William W. Weatherford. I havea cattle 
ranch near Heppner, Oreg. I represent the Morrow County Live 
stock Growers Association and the Morrow County Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Phillips, I am one of the boys. 

The deficit under which we operate is Ww bearable. We came to 
the conclusion that it was hard to find the calf because of all the cows. 
The basic factor in the production of cattle is, of course, the cow and 
her replacement ; therefore, we strongly suggest the adoption of a plan 
supporting beef in the heifer class only. 

These heifers, Commercial grade or better, to be supported at 90 
percent of parity up to 5 years of age. The difference between 90 
percent of parity and the sale price received to be paid by the PMA 
upon presentation of sales receipt. 
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This subsidy to be paid only upon the compliance of the operator 
7 the fulfillment of the following conditions: 

The use of registered bulls only 
. That the « operator breed no he! o ‘rs under 2 years of age, 
Th: ‘1 the oper: itor uses only beef-type cows, 





oD. 

The advantages to cattlemen are: 

1. The nelet. or producer, of fet cattle, will have a margin of 
operatio! whereby it Is possible to obtain grain supported at Sd per- 


cent of parity and feed it to either supported heifers, or to steers, on 
open market. 

2. The producer of feeder cattle will have a stable market, sup- 
ported, as he will have a floor under the Commercial cattle he pro- 
duces which will insure him a favorable return. 

This p an is feasible because : 

a WI! en animal numbers are reduced the prices for steers will 
raise to parity, thus solving the production problem and will require 
little or no assistance from the PMA office or Government thereafter. 

9. This pl in makes it poss ble for all phases of the cattle industry 
to use a great shi ire of surplus grains. 

Whi le helping the beef industry financially it also raises the 
qual ty and type af cattle in cveneral, 

t. This plan would require the subsidizing of only 14 percent of 
the beef-type cattle and yet offers a solution to the industry's problem. 

Using the example of a 100-cow operation we find that we have: 
100 cows, 83 ealves. 50 percent heiters, 50 ie reent steers, 17 repli we- 
ment heifers needed to maintain the herd: 24 heifers remaining to 
be subsidized, or less than 14 percent . the normal cow-calf opera- 
tion, in order to con trol production of the whole cattle industry. 

5. This plan will work because un like the producer of cereal grains 
it is impossible to feed a cow fertilizer and ae twins. 

The plan presented does not offer immediate help to the eattlemen 
and in order to meet the present emergency we recommend under- 
vritine of credit for known legitimate producers at their usual 
sources. 

Using the figures available to us at this time we have estimated 
the cost of this plan as follows: 22.500,000 total cows and heifers, 
of which 4,500,000 are heifers, and of these 900,000, or 20 percent, 
are required to maintain the herd, leaving 3,600,000 to be subsidized. 

As an example, if the subsidy were 5 cents a pound on an average 
weight of 800 pounds, the total cost of the plan would be $144,000,000 

Thank you. 

(The do ument referred to is as follows:) 


AN ABBREVIATED DRAFT OF MATERIAL BY WILLIAM W. WEATHERFORD, 
HeEPPNER, OREG 


1. The beef production plant, or ranch, is all in order and producing 

2. The beef producer has lost his credit, due to lower prices for his livestock, 
higher operating costs, and higher interest rates wh ich cannot be met. 

5. The consumption, and the desire to consume beef, is above the normal level. 
Demand is good 

1. The retail price of beef does not reflect the drastic drop in cattle prices during 


the last 18 months. 
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5. Here are the cost figures on the production of a 1953 weaner calf: 





3 months hay per cow________--__- Ried isk eect ae $40. 00 
Be cheeses tens I ha a ae an eat 2.50 
Salt and veterinarian supplies__..-._....... isk ite dia eda aes 2. 50 
RR catat ie pasha alae sates ate ke ila ia re ac as 10. 00 
Breeding fee, apportioned____._________- ar te taped ainda pao aia 6. 00 
9 months range_____-__- ce ge Be oe a a ala ae a 
Conservative 2 percent death loss in breeding stock__------_----_--_----- 3. 00 
15 percent Gry COWS... ~..~<snecace Sia tietihaidts ni sa pg gg 12. 97 

ANU as aites cance a a cerca aa el ealetacee | ACT 
Ra TSICRATES POGEL VOU TOP MU ce in sw eciacaammaeiinteanseg aeons ee 
Ne Naoki i Sis en cg sas win ghauga caaan aataalve eine 41. 97 


6. Conclusion on cattle business conditions—going broke. 
WHAT THE CATTLEMEN WANT 


1. He wants to raise all the cattle his ranch can produce, consistent with good 
conservation practices, market those cattle at a price that will pay all costs 
and leave a profit comparable to that of any other business requiring the same 
capital. 

2. He wants protection from violent price fluctuations similar to that affecting 
wheat, but adjusted to the marketing pattern and practices of cattle. 


3. He wants the least amount of governmental control posible. 


HOW CAN THE CATTLEMEN’S PROBLEMS BE SOLVED? 


1. Since cost of production cannot be controlled, the key seems to be price 
The cattlemen must have higher livestock prices. 

2. The cattlemen must have credit. A dependable source of credit that 
will carry a legitimate, efficient producer through bad times as well as good 
times. He wants this credit at a rate that he can afford to pay. 

3. The cattlemen must have a stable market, devoid of violent price fluctua- 
tions. 

4. To increase and insure consumption there must be a reasonable spread 
hetween beef-on-the-hoof and over-the-counter 

5. Exportation of beef and other new markets should be developed. In ex 
change the American people must be willing to accept what other nations have 
to trade, in order to get the money to buy our beef. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The cattleman is a rugged individualist and he does not want to be subsidized, 
However, he is getting tired of seeing almost everything else either protected, 
fair traded, or subsidized, while he holds the sack. Especially is he frustrated 
and provoked, when he realizes that he is one of the few producers of new 
wealth, that the Nation’s population (people) must have the food he produces 
in order to maintain its health, and that by the very nature of his business he 
cannot hold his product off the market or materially lower his costs 

The cattleman thinks that the Government should establish an economic 
climate in which his business can operate, maintain that climate by maintaining 
constant policies for money, credit, export and import, tariff. grading, and 
otherwise carry out governmental functions in a stable business-like manner, 
He is willing to take the bitter portion of life with all others, when it comes to 
all. But with the industrial workers earning at an all-time high, with construe- 
tion workers who build highways past his ranch, earning fabulous wages he 
cannot sit by idle and take a loss of $41.97 on each calf he produces. 

Therefore, these cattlemen think there are only two possible immediate answers 
to the dilemma—either higher prices for his product, or a Government support 
price or subsidy. 

We have a simple, workable program which offers a solution that should be 
acceptable to both government and producer. But, my time is up. Thank you. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION TO REPORT RY WILLIAM W. WEATHERFORD, 
HEPPNER, OREG. 


} 


1. Beef production plant is all in order and 
) Overproducing because (1) Rationing and controls which were 
necessary to help feed the world during the war years led the producer to 
believe that there was underproduction and when controls were lifted they 
an already overproduction of beef, which they, the cowmen, were 
unaware of until too late. 





2. The beef producer has lost his credit due to— 
1) Lower prices for his livestock. 
(b) Higher operating costs 
(c) Higher interest rates 
d) A fluctuating credit machinery that will allow 100 percent credit on 
purchase price of cattle during times of rising prices for livestock, to a 


i 
point 50 pereent on appraised value on the same livestock in poorer times 


\ fluctuating credit system that will take you from a sound economical oper- 
ation to bankruptcy with no time to adjust, as is the present situation. 
8. The consumption and desire to consume beef is above the normal level. The 
demand is good 


a) The consumption of beef is 32 percent above normal. This fact plus 


the continual increase in population will itself balance the situation but 
ich too late for our present crisis. 
bh) Due to increased population and high wages, demand will remain 
ow 7 
rood 


1. Retail price of beef does not reflect the drastic drop in cattle prices during 
the past 18 months 
(a) The consumer is still paying a high price for beef in relation to live- 
stock: (1) Because of increased costs to the par ker for processing this beef. 
Processing costs in 1946 were 22.1 percent of retail price for Choice grade; 


n 1953 they were 38.3 percent. These percentages are greater in lower 
grades of meat (2) New and cheaper marketing channels must be found. 

4) Perhaps the largest loophole between producer and consumer is in 
heifer and steer beef. (1) While trying to sell steers direct to the packer I 
have had the packer ask why he should pay $16 per hundredweight for grass 


steers when he could buy heifers for $12 per hundredweight and the consumer 





uld not distinguish between thet The difference in dressing percentage is 
minal 
5. 4 t figures will vary somewhat from locality to locality and from vear to 
vear bevond wl ncher has no control, yet we cannot “cost plus profit’ our 
! doe he retailer 
Cost figure for Oregon (reference Department Agricultural Eco- 
I ( Oregon State Cellece) show a smaller percent calf crop and higher 
percent death rate than this report of our county. 
(h) Cost e harder for the mall operator to keep down and compete 
t} rger operators because of ina ty to obtain cheap government range, 
have ost rger operators 


WIIAT THE CATTLEMEN WANT 


1. He wants to raise all the cattle that his ranch can produce consistent with 
good conservation practices, market those cattle at a price that will pay all cost 
and leave a profit comparable to that of any other business requiring the same 


2. He wants protection from violent price fluctuations, similar to that affecting 
wheat, but adjusted to the marketing pattern and practices for cattle 
(a) He wants a more steady week-to-week market than is now shown by 


price changes with negligible variation in livestock numbers at terminal 


(>) He wants a more orderly market during the heaviest seasons of 
arketing 





» wants the least amount of governmental control possible. 

(a) The least possible machinery necessary to correct our dilemma. 

(6b) The most expedient operation of aforementioned machinery 

(c) Quick abandonment of government machinery and operation when the 
industry can and does adjust to an economical, healthful operating Climate. 
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HOW CAN THE CATTLEMEN'S PROBLEMS BE SOLVED 


1. Since cost of production cannot be controlled, and since the answer to the 
beef producers’ problem cannot be completely or justly solved by cheaper feed 
the key seems to be price The cattlemen must have hicher livestock price 

(a) This can be accomplished by putting a floor under heifers 

(1) Adopt a plan supporting beef in the heifer class only 

(2) Heifers, Commercial grade or better, to be supported at 90 percent 
of parity up to 5 years of age 


(5) The difference between 90 percent of parity and the sale price received 


to be paid by the PMA upon prese! tion of sale ecelpt ! only upon 
the com] ance of t e operat ring I ng the fi lowing onditions A) The 
use of registered bulls only; (B) the operator breed no heifers under 2 years 
of age; (( the operator uses only beef type cows; (D) the operator carry 
out vaccination program against brucellosis in his replacement heifers (if 


such a program is agreeable to both government and producer) 
(4) Advantages to cattleme! (A) The feed ( producer of fat catt 


will have a margin of operation whereby it is possible to obtain grain sup 
ported at 85 percent of parity and feed it to either supported heifers, o1 

steers, on open market. (B) The producer of feeder cattle will have a stable 
(supported) market as he will have a floor under the commercial cattle he 
produces which will insure him a favorable return on an equal footing it 


both feeder and packer markets. (C) It will enable him to upgrade his herd. 
(5) This plan is feasible because: (A) As animal numbers are reduced, the 
prices for steers will raise to parity thus solving the production problem 
al Will require little or no assistance from the PMA (Government ) (B) 
le industry to use a great share of 
surplus grains. (C) While helping the beef industry financially it also 
raises the quality and type of cattle in general. (D) It helps eradicate a bad 
disease, brucellosis. (E) The plan would require subsidizing less than 14 
percent of the normal cow-calf operations in order to control production 
of the whole cattle industry (Use as example an operation involving 100 
cows: 100 cows, 838 calves, approximately 50 percent steers, 50 percent 
heifers, 17 replacement heifers needed to maintain herd; 24 heifers, to be 
subsidized, or less than 14 percent of cattle population.) (F) This plan 
will work because, unlike the producer of grains, it is impossible to feed a 
cow fertilizer and get twins 
2. The cattlemen must have a dey ndable source of credit that will carry 
legitimate, efficient producer through bad times as well as good times, at a rate 
of interest that he can afford to pay. 
(a) The plan presented does not offer immediate help to the cattlemen 
and, in order to meet the preesnt emergency, we recommend underwritings 0 
credit at normal sources 
(1) Our present sources of credit are acquainted with our ranches and 
operations and are in a position to evaluate our operations better than 
would a new agency 
(2) Two loaning agencies can pool their money and loan it out throug 








This plan makes it possible for the catt 


one agency on a given security with success to all, while two separate loan- 
ing agencies loaning on the same security results in chaos. Chaos has been 
created at present with governmental agencies trying to work with the banks 
on disaster loans 
(3) Low interest rates are of more importance to the farmer in times 
of low income than at any other time, vet as a recession increases, the inter 
est rates and demands for collateral increase until the burden is too great 
to carry 
8. The cattlemen must have a stable market, devoid of violent price fluctua- 
tions. 

(a) There should not be the erratic price changes from week to week due 
to numerical differences in livestock offered for sale. This is especially 
so since all the meat in cold storage is less than 1 week’s slaughter 

(b) The practice of buying small numbers of cattle within grades at a 
higher quoted or published price than is paid for the bulk of cattle within 
that same grade must stop. 

(1) This could be done by giving full market information as to numbers 
and grade sold and price received. If the price of Choice steers is $25.50 
per hundredweight all Choice steers should be that price, not just one load, 
and this should continue through the various grades. As it is, one load of 
Choice steers may go at $25.50 per hundredweight, and other Choice steers 
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at $24 per hundredweight or less. The same reflection is true in all other 


grades of cattle. (Perfect is perfect, not more perfect.) 

2) The farmers themselves can do much to correct some of the marKet- 
ing problems and are attempting such in production and marketing confer- 
ences With labor, packer, distributor, and retailer. However, they them- 
selves cannot set up the machinery to correct this because they cannot 
bring the proper pressure to bear. If a county tries to correct it, the packer 
does not buy beef in that area 

1. To increase and insure consumption there must be a reasonable price spread 
between beef on the hoof and beef over the counter 
a) All loopholes such as the spread between heifer and steer beef should 


sed 





o 


» cents 


S cents 


b) In the first quarter of 1953 retail prices had decreased to 7 


per pound for Choice beef, but marketing costs had been upped to 2 
per pound. The percentage would be greater on lower grades of beef. The 
farmer bears this burden and new and cheaper marketing channels must be 
found 





One instance to show the spread in retail m 


at prices: A packer set 
up a small plant in a town and brought the price of meat down 20 cents a 








p d over current prices If any of the other 3 retailers suffered financially 
at least 1 of them would have gone out of business. The farmer does not 
receive his ist percentage of the consumer price. 


5. Exporting of beef and development of new markets: 

(a) Our beef export is nominal, and immediate trade with foreign coun- 
tries should be developed. 

) The Government should accelerate its buying of beef for foreign 
trade and relief. 

1. So far in 1953 the Government has bought less than 1 percent of the 
beef production, and this on futures which only indirectly aids the pro- 
duce About 10 percent of this went to Greece, the balance used in school 

hes and other domestic aid programs. This indicates a willingness on 
the part of the Government but it is far from being enough to help materially. 
The Government purchase of beef should at least equal the import of beef 
during disastrous conditions such as are now present. 

(c) With 

1) The increasing demand for beef each day; 

(2) The decreased or deferred breeding on the part of the producer of 

livestock, aided by the Government with our simplified subsidy plan; 





Changes in our credit field plus 
(4) Some changes in our marketing machinery— 
we in work our way out of this dilemma in a very short time, averting 
bankruptey and creating a climate in which a major industry can survive 
health ly 


If the members of these twenty-odd representative agencies recently surveyed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture were not canvassed regarding their individual 
opinions on subsidies, as we in Oregon have not been to date, the results of the 





é re of le value 
rhe ire, apparently nly two reasons for not subsidizing cattle: 
1. The fear of an uncontrollable program, the cost of which woud be un- 
ceptable. These criticisms do not apply to the program presented; and 


2. The desires of some individuals to profit by their neighbor's failure. A 
deplorable situation over which we have no control. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorRK IN AGRICULTURE AND Homer Economics 
(Oregon State College and United States Department of Agriculture cooperating) 


BEEF CATTLI 
Supply 
Numbers: Upward trend since 1949 inventory of all cattle increased from 77 


million in 1949 to 95% million in January 1, 1953 Oregon over 11%, million 


head Beef cows, January 1, 1953: United States, 224% million; Oregon, 426,000. 
Previous high, United States, 2014 million in Oregon, 404,000 in 1952. 
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Cattle on feed: January 1, 1953, showed 16 percent above a year ago. By 
Ju 1 the figure had been cut to 8 percent above the same time a year ag i 
the Corn Belt and 4 to 5 percent in the United States as a whole. See October 
1 cattle feed report for numbers on winter feeding 

S.aughter: Commercial catt Slaughter January through July 1953, totals 
12.7 million head, 382 percent above 9.6 million s me period a vear ago. Calf 
Slaughter 30 percent above a year ag I il slaughter of cattle and calves 
in » eExpecle Oo about equal the number of calves raised for the first time 
since 1949 

storage cold-storage holdings of bee tl fa were bout 10 percen smaller 
than la fall espite heavy iughte Beef in storage al nts » les ha 
] eek’s slaughter 

In ts: Imports bee ul i] nounted to 3.9 percent of United State 
( ll 1 1952 « ired h 5.1 percent in 1951 Beef ports were 
do 10 p from 1951. A eef and veal imports in 1952 ounted to 
}. lion pounds compared to the 79S on yx ds produced in the 1 ed 
States 

Othe meats Smaller si ppLy ( CoO pe { iron 1) l 1) I rk 
production usually increas n corn-hog ratio turns favorable. Turkeys and 
chickens in mod t ( i in n 1955. ¢ change quickly 
Demand 

Pop tion: United States poy itio ! easing 2 to 3 perce! i vear Popu 

tio! W583 wv early 2 percel ( ‘ thar 2, when cattle mbers 
‘ hed peal In 1952, f evel 100 people, there ere 13 head ¢ 
be COWS pared to 14 1953 and tl ecent low of 11 head in 1949. Oreg 
and Pacif coast pop itl ere I faste tha | ted States 

Inco Nationa ( e and emplo ent at ne highs 953 1 ing 20 
vears of almost contil us ris¢ Future trend very important, because amount 
spent f meat ris ad f s ( umer income Many sigt that live 
stock producers have doubts about re for employment and income 

Will ness to b About 6 perce! f ( e us I ea Ar I 
spent for beef varies with supply, ] f nd preferences. Willingness to spend 

r be f uA ! re f l 0 . - ] hh Ss Ss 1 oO! S il Lower 
prices and promotic e increased consumer i ness to buy and consurne 
for beef usually increases as in es rise, and shrink is incomes fall. Lower 
from last vear and the most in mor in 40 year ] pork consumed Tota 
meat co med o htlv more tl 1952 

Promotion: Efforts to increase demand for beef reached new height n 1953 
Further promotion under consideratiot Special attent give grass-fat beef 
during fa 

Government buying: Less than 1 percent of 1953 beef production purchased 
by Government About 10 percent went to Greece Balance used in schoo 
lunch and other domestic-aid programs 

Markets Mostly United States Little beef exported Califor ed 
other States in slaughter of cattle first halt of this vear In 1952, Oreg shipped 


96,000 feeders and 13,000 slanghter cattle into California, which shows a dow! 
trend. Texas, Arizona, and Nevada are big competitors. 


P) es and maraqins 


Replacement cattle prices in early fall were more than 40 percent under a 





! 

vear earlier: slaughter steers were 20 to 25 percent lower Most of decline was 
during last quarter of 1952 and first quarter of 1953 Average price received 
by farmers for beef cattle shows around 33 percent decrease as of August 15 
this year compared to the same period a year ago. Dropped about 50 percent 
from high 2 vears ago, but, at mid-August, were only 9 percent below the 10-year 
average (1942-51) Future trend depends greatly on consumer incomes 

Feed costs: Supplies of feed grains are larger and prices are lower, although 
still influenced by supports United States supply of grains and concentrates 
per animal unit about 5 percent above a year ago and near recent peaks. Barley 
best buy Large supply and lower prices of hay and other roughages (See 


grain and hay fact sheets. ) 

Marketing margins: In 1946, when Choice grade beef retailed for an average 
of 42.5 cents a pound, marketing processes took 9.4 cents. In 1952, with Choice 
grade heef at 89.3 cents retail, 26.8 cents went for marketing charges In the 
first quarter of 1953, retail prices had decreased to average 73.3 percent, but 
marketing costs had been upped to 27.8 cents. 
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{From the Oregon Agricultural Situation and Outlook, Corvallis, Oreg., October 24, 1951] 
HicuH CATTLE Prices CALL FOR CAUTION 


Beef cattle are in the spotlight. High prices have put them there. Compared 
to the past, prices of beef cattle are higher than practically all other Oregon 
1art and price indexes in tables on pages 2 and 
3 show this. The current highly favorable market situation for beef cattle is 
dominating plans for changes in livestock and cropping systems on many Oregon 
farms. How can I adjust my livestock operations to profit most by this situa- 
tion? How long will prices stay high? Should I sell my milk cows and start 
with beef like many of my neighbors have already done? What about feeders? 
These are among the questions being pondered. This outlook report undertakes 
to throw some light on the subject It will not answer all questions but it 
s ld help thoughtful folks take a look before they leap 





WHAT HAPPENED AND WHY 


First, let’s take a look for and at the reasons why beef-cattle prices are high; 
then let’s try to figure what may happen to these causes. That way we may be 
udge better how long cattle prices will compare favorably with other 





























© I products This will help make better decisions to take advantage 
of the situatio 
Production of carcass beef in the United States this year will probably be 
the smallest in 8 years but around 30 percent greater than the 1935-39 average. 
Yet, far prices of beef cattle for the country as a whole are running nearly 
$14 times as high as prewar In Oregon, they are more than 4% times as high. 
Why We n the first place there are now more people to be fed. The 
Natio population this year is about a fifth above prewar. And more live in 
or near Oregol The Pacific coast now has 58 percent more people than pre- 
wil ilmost 10 percent of the national total now, compared to about 7 percent 
le ‘ roe 
lhe increase in national population means that physical demand has increased 
The gain on the Pacific coast gives Oregon producers an advantage over those 
ther States through nearness to market and lower transportation costs. 
The Pacil coast does not produce as much beef and pork as its people eat 
HIGH INCOMES CREATE DEMAND 
But, with all other things equal, the westward migration and a 20 percent 
increase in the Nation’s population would not cause Oregon beef-cattle prices 
to be re than 415 times as high as prewar 
Something else has changed Among other things, people are making more 
Liv) ey 
Most people now have much more money to spend and they spend more of it 
on meat, particularly beef, when they are working hard and incomes are rising. 
This means that economic demand has increased Krom the standpoint of prices 
economic demand is more important than physical demand. It changes faster. 
Tot spendable income of the Nation’s consumers is the greatest ever. This 
u ‘ t was nearly 5 times as great as the 1935-39 average and 13 percent 
re than the first half of 1950. Total expenditure for food in this country is 
now running nearly four times as large as prewar. This increase begins to 
0 I ke the increase in beetf-cattle pri eS 
What about supply? Don’t changes in production and marketings of meat 
animals affect beef-cattle prices? Undoubtedly they do. Beef-cattle marketings 
1950 were around 37 percent greater than in 1935-39 the supply had not 
I ed, beef-cattle | ( have been somewhat higher than they were 
1950 Increased production of other meats, including pork, lamb, chicken, 
ceY d fish, undoubtedly had some effect, too 
Changes in n keting costs, including slaughtering, processing, transporting, 
cutting, ete., also have an effect Chese costs usually change slower than demand. 
end ease the proport f the housewife’s meat dollar going to the 
f ‘rr when demand is increasing and reduce it when demand is declining 
Pre r marketing took 53 cents out of the consumer's meat dollar: in 1950 mar- 
keting costs took only 3S cents In July 1951, 34 cents went for marketing costs, 
As a result farm prices of beef cattle tend to rise faster and fall faster than they 
would keting costs were I flexible 
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Oregon beef cattle prices have increased much more than 
milk at wholesale since 1920. Will beet cattle stay high? 
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Now we have seen that changes in incomes of the Nation’s consumers have 
bad much to do with the high prices of beef cattle, and that population increases, 
production changes, and marketing costs have had some effect, too. What about 
the future for these things that affect beef-cattle prices? 


SOME THINGS CERTAIN 


The future for some of these factors is quite certain. It would be very 
surprising if the Nation’s population (physical demand) for beef did not continue 
to increase for many years It is likely to increase around 2 percent a year 
during the next several years Livestock numbers, especially beef cattle, will 
also increase as long as economie conditions are favorable: and cattle numbers 


can be increased much faster than population is likely to increase. We iiave 
had more cattle. The Nation’s eattle population the first of this year was still 
about 2 percent below the peak reached in 1945, as shown by the chart on page 38, 
but production is building up on ranches 

Present and probable price relationships make it appear very likely that the 
beef supply, and the supply of other meats, will increase faster than physical 
demand during the next few years. If all other things remained equal this 
would lower prices received by farmers 

Will all other things remain equal? What about disposable income and con- 
sumer expenditures? In other words, what about economic demand? Un- 
fortunately, this most important factor in beef cattle prices, and all other farm 
prices for that matter, is the most difficult to predict. The odds favor a con- 
tinued high level of incomes so long as the needs for national defense are great. 
If defense expenditures increase as now contemplated, the upward pressure will 
offset most of the effects expected increases in meat marketings for another 
year or two. This means that ceiling price regulations could continue to play an 
important part in beef cattle prices for a while. Yet, let’s not forget that beef 
cattle prices are more sensitive to changes in national income than most other 
farm products. This means that if national income should level off or start 
declining, beef prices would likely decline more rapidly than most other livestock 
products. 


ODDS LOOK FAVORABLE 


Everything considered, chances are beef cattle prices will stay in a favorable 
position compared to prices of most other farm products for 3 to 5 years; but 
don’t count on them staying as favorable as they have been in 1950 and 1951. 
The situation is most favorable to cattlemen already operating, but high prices 
are putting new operators into the business. This means more competition in 
the vears ahead for old as well as new operators. Chances for profits on feeding 
operations depend greatly on how high bids go on feeders and stockers. Feed 
costs are favorable in relation to beef prices; but high prices of feeders, plus beef 
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ngs, ! e prospects for feeding profits highly dependent upon good 
M I perle ed { Teed s are likely to be disappointed 

f ceilir grade slanghter steers stay around 35 cents a pound. 
De dat n trends of Oregon meat animals and wool are charted and 
ibu lin O Extens Bulletin 718. This bulletin is available free 

of cl l ¢ ension office rat the lege 
( I CoNDITI S SIGNS OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR OREGON 
D 
De ears fo | vs lie head Our chart reveals that Oregon beef 
e rise t eas mu is milk prices during t past 30 years 
lr 0) ey ‘ 274 nd f k at wholesale equaled the price of 100 
on Oregons farm In 1950, it took 476 pounds, and at 
Ss ok 675 pound But these gains have not been 
I i I comparable to the one reached in 1939 
| B39 1944 re ! became less favorable to beef cattle 
milk \ period probal es ahead. It 
9 sil k production-consumption relationships 
ken place in Oreg and the Nation during the last 15 years 
e State opula n has i ‘ d greatly since 1935 Milk production has 
‘ M for out-of-State butter 
‘ aced much of the 
! d other § ( I < and cream needed 
f t milkshed ive WV greater proportion of 
S - sed 1 f milk solids not fat is 
\I 1 e caref nsideratio ) the effects of these changes 
‘ 1 be q I d f f or other livestock enterprises 
Ss jump from the fryir nto the fire” just when the rainbow is 
MI ‘ ! 1 nal income as changes in 
! ! ( fast; but, when incomes decline mill 
I f } f either 
SUPPLY ) ATI AL AVERA 

! lropped close to the national average of S00 
I per capit In 1930, there were 1,325 pounds of milk produced on Oregon 
r evel person residit in fl State By 1950, there were only 860 
"v per persor Chis means that On n’s sur] s for butter and cheese has 
! ent rs it der to maintain the supply of milk for fresh 
Most of Ore n’s decrease in pe apita production has come since 1942. This 
change pr irily to the rap ncrease in the State’s population. Unfa- 
ve price-cos elationships for dairy products have forced a 20 percent de- 
cline k « nu ers, | greater production per cow remaining in herds 
has | ( maintain production rhe State’s milk output in 1950 was only 11 
perce f v the 1942 peak 1951 production is falling nearly 5 percent short 
of 1950. If supply continues to decline, upward pressures on prices will increase. 

bP} d go above fixed minimums during months of low production. 
Compared to a year ago, prices received by Oregon farmers for milk at whole- 
sale at mid-September were 16 percent higher; butterfat was up 14 percent; and 
milk ¢ s were bringing 35 percent more. The immediate prospects are for 
‘ prices t tay up and for milk prices to average higher in the year ahead. 
Butte nd cl f inke are strong. Nati stocks of butter and cheese are 
er thar ear ago and producti: s lagging. Farm milk prices could rise 

at least 8 percent nationally before ceiling regulations could be applied. 
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During the next five years, the number of cattle on U. S. farms may reach the 
sixth peak in a century. Beef cattle are increasing much more than milk cows. 





LIvEstocK Costs May INCREASE EVEN Mort 


Livestock producers are faced with higher costs during the first half of 1952. 
Wag 
but feed costs beyond midyear will be quite dependent upon the size of next year’s 


Ss and supplies are likely to continue high during the second half, too; 


grain and hay crops. 

The carryover of hay and grain next spring is likely to be smaller than last 
spring. 1951 grain production is falling short of livestock needs and hay pro 
duction in the Northwest is below average. More hay than usual has been used 
this fall on many Oregon farms due to dry weather and short pastures 

The nat onal supply of p otein supplements is being augmented by irge crops 
of soybeans and cottonseed but production of corn, barley, and oats is smaller 


than in 1950. See Outlook Circular No. 5, 1951. 


Trend indexes of farm prices for dairy products in Oregon 
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numbers of all cattle, milk cows, other cattle, hogs, and stock sheep on 
gs in the United States on Jan. 1 in relation to the human population 
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Trend indexes of farm prices for meat-animal products in Oregon 
l \ I Woo 
) 38 
s i 
13% 
8 . 17 
pr $ y t beef eattl $17.08 per 
FarM Srreep Look LIKE A Goop Bt 
KF sheep flocks are likely to make favorable returns in 1952 and probably 
ger 
Numbers are t passing a long-time low They will probably increase less 
pidly than beef Labor problems are against range flocks and lower wool 
pric have ¢ ( me of the enthusiasm aroused last inter 
Nevertheless, wool prices are likely to settle in a better position than they 
occupied during much of the past decade and demand for lamb will continue 
strong Lamb prices are up almost as much as beef cattle. Ceilings could be 
applied on lamb and mutton ut present levels 
Sheep estimates show a 4-percent increase in the United States in 1950. This 
was the firs crease since 1941 Wool production this year is 4 percent larger 
than a vear ag World production is also larger but stocks are low. Produc 
ti f other fibers is rapidly increasing, however The Nation’s cotton crop 
is expected to be about 70 percent rger than last year and prices are now 
I 15 percent lower than last fa Large amounts of synthetic tibers were 


substituted for wool when prices skyrocketed during this past season. 








Mik. 
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OREGON HoG NUMBERS AT LONG-TIME Low 


Hogs have not shared in high prices like other meat animals. Prices received 
by Oregon farmers at mid-September were 4 percent lower than a year earlier 
and only 30 percent above the 1941-50 average. Beef, lambs, and wool are 
up more as shown by our table of meat animal price indexes. 

Large pig crops nationally have helped to keep hog prices down. The 
national pig crop this year is second only to the 1943 crop. Pork production 
in 1950 was around 25 percent above prewar. This year’s slaughter is running 
around 10 percent larger than last year. 

Hog production will probably level off in 1952 but may be large enough to 
cause the hog-feed price ratio to drop below average. Signs point toward a 
pig crop next spring about the same size as this year. 

In Oregon, hog numbers have never recovered from the sharp drop that hit 
following the wartime peak. The State’s inventory on January 1 of this year 
stood at the lowest point in 80 years, 60 percent below the 1944 peak. 

The national total last January was greater than January 1950, and only 
22 percent below the 1944 peak. 


{From the Oregon Agricultural Situation and Outlook, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Oreg., December 5, 1952] 


DAIRY OUTLOOK—FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN DAIRY POSITION EXPECTED IN 1953 


The same influences that brought improvement in dairy product prices in 
1952 are expected to carry over into 1953. Yet, gains in net income may come 
slowly in the years ahead. Close attention will have to be given to opportunities 
to improve production and marketing practices if satisfactory returns are to be 
realized, 

Consumer demand is expected to continue strong for another year at least 
There will be more people and they will have as much or more money to spend. 
Milk production may increase a little, but probably not very much Use of milk 
fat substitutes will increase but probably not as fast as demand for nonfat milk 
solids. Per capita consumption of milk fat has declined while use of other 
milk nutrients as human food has increased from around 40 pounds per person 
in 1940 to 47 pounds in 1951. 

The position of the dairy enterprise has shown marked improvement during 
the past year. Incentive to shift from dairying to beef is likely to shrink some 
more in the year ahead. It is now much smaller than a year ago. 


TRENDS FAVOR MILK 


A few price comparisons show how things have changed during the past year. 
Wholesale prices of Oregon milk at mid-October averaged 5 percent higher than 
a year earlier. All other livestock products are lower. Farm prices of beef 
cattle are down 23 percent on the average. Some classes are down more, others 
less. A year ago it took 458 pounds of milk to equal the farm price of 100 pounds 
of beef cattle. In October it took only 336 pounds. Trends in livestock prices 
tabulated below show additional evidence of improvement in the price position 
of dairy products. 

Of course, the decline in meat prices has a double-barreled effect as far as 
dairymen are concerned. It lesseis the temptation to shift to beef, but it also 
reduces the income from sales of cull cows and veal. Feed prices are higher 
than a year ago, but ratios of dairy product prices to feed prices are a little 
more favorable. 

CONSUMERS GUIDE TRENDS 


In the years ahead, consumers of dairy products will increase, but many will 
prefer to have more of their milk in fluid form, or as cheese, and less as butter. 
They will accept lower priced substitutes for milk fat. At the same time they 
are likely to increase their use of other nutrients in milk. These trends have 
been under way for several years and are likely to extend into the future. They 
are being recognized by dairymen who are adjusting to changing market demands 
by emphasizing high milk production. 

Consumers’ continued demand for fresh milk and cream is being recognized 
by the dairy manufacturing industry, too. Ten or twelve years ago around 60 
percent of the Nation’s milk went into manufactured dairy products. Now 
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cheese, canned and dried milk, ice cream, etc., take only about 50 percent 
of the tota rhe shift in Oregon | been quite similar to the national change. 


PR EIN VA E RECOGNIZED 


In res] e to changing demand conditions new ways of pricing milk are 


ng | nclusion that fat ne is no nger a fully adequate basis is 

In recent years prices of some factory milk and fluid milk at several 

Oregor irke have been based on total food energy These prices give consid- 
erat proteins and g we is fat. Research at Oregon State College 


elsewhere is continuing to seek even better ways of pricing milk and manu 


f red dairy products 
res e the protein content of milk and its increasing value in 

1 fat are being suggested. One proposal coming out of research is that 

pprox tely half of the producer price per hundredweight of milk be allotted 
remainder to prote content as representing nonfat solids. This indi- 


tes the trend, but is not necessarily the last word This method is expected to 
ilt prices f milk fat t t would compare more favorably with other 


food f Its benefits depend largely greater industry and consumer recogn 
tion of the nutritive ilue of milk proteins in relation to other animal proteins 
his re gnition n turn ppea to depend upon education and promotiot 


U. S. MILK PRODUCTION 


nts. TT 


| 





e small change in milk production during the past decade in the West, as 


the Nation sa whole ha « n one of the outstanding exceptions to 

het luring this per! of notable changes. Since 1935-39, milk production in 

e Unite States has increased o1 10 percent \t the same time, population 
increased 22 percent and total agricultural output climbed around 45 percent. 


AIRY R URNS LAGGED 


Why has milk production lagged? One big reason is that financial returns to 





d vmen have increased fa ess than returns from other lines of farming It 
eas ng doing « things This has caused farmers to shift 
fr airving to other farm enter] s. Here in Oregon, this is done more 
than in many parts of the « ntry where other enterprises are not as well 

idap tos climat 
Signs me point toward more favorable returns for dairying in relation to 
other types of farming than existed in recent years, but prices for things dairy 
en use in producing k are likely to stay high for some time. No immediate 
decline in fat vage rates is in sight Long hours still have to be worked Feed 
Lil nd hay prices will stay high, at least until mid-1955. Supplies and equip 


ment cost re money Net returns may depend more upon greater efficiency 


Many Oregon dairymen may have to move closer to full use of cost-reducing 


ractices f the) re to secure returns comparable to those provided by other 
farmin pporti es Lowering costs will do as much toward producing 
satisfactory returns as higher milk prices In view of the demand outlook, 
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MILK AND BEEF CATTLE ON U. S. FARMS 
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Milk cattle numbers on U. S. farms are about where they were 20 years ago, but 
beef cettle are nearly twice as numerous and still increasing. 

Che « es in live cattle prices are showing in the meat trade. Top grades 
of beef carcasses at Portland broke away from price ceilings in October. Other 
classe eclined earlier. Cow beef and calf have declined most. They are 
down one-fifth to one-third from a year ago. Lower farm and wholesale prices 

e beginning to show in the retail shops, tov 

Barring more war, increasing supplies of beef are likely to bring further down- 
wv | ist nts in prices for few years, but declines are not likely to be as 
sharp as experienced in 1952 Prices of fat stock seem likely to decline more 
than stockers and feeders in the year ahead 

MORE BEEF AHEAD 

Consumers have shown that they would pay high prices for beef when they 
have ss and are working hard. This was especially apparent in 1951. Largely 
due to this, beef cattle numbers on farms in Oregon and the Nation increased more 
la eur than in any other year of record \ further increase is being made 
tl ve ut it will be well under the 6 million head added to the national total 

Yet. on the basis of t experience, cattle and calf slaughter in another 3 
to 5 y s d reach a total around 40 percent above this year’s kill. Now ‘ 
farniel re beginning to wonder what prices consumers and packers will be 
V\ { ] { suppiles Oo 1IS S 

WATCH CONSUMER INCOME . 
I re employment and in e of consumers will have much to do with 
attle prices. Income after taxes this year is at an alltime high, around 
ercent above 1951. Further rises in income sufficient to offset effects of prob- 

e increases in cattle marketing are not in sight for the near future. Pressure 

nel ed marketing will be eased considerably if employment and incomes con 
tinue higl On the other hand, a business recession would hit beef cattle oper- 

tors harder than other livestock producers People out of jobs curtail their 
purch s of beef faster than pork, 1 k, and other livestock products 

Part of the downward price pressure expected in the year ahead will be offset 
by s! er supplies of pork and lan if cattle feeders do better than they did 
last year, they may be more interested in Oregon grass cattle next fall, to 

Open ng Mexican and Canadian borders for cattle shipment is not likely to 
have much effect on United States cattle prices. The makings of the market will 


be most our own doings in this country 
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I I CHA 

In the long run, many Oregon farmers will make money on beef cattle, but it 
will hot be it easy to do a It Was 10 150 and M1 ( Witoern *s needs tor heef 
are large, and increasing. So are our ow1 We shall have to compete for these 
markets. Others ha their eve on them, too. By doing a good job of producing 
and marketing, Oregon farmers should maintain and perhaps increase their place 
in these markets 

Here are some things Oregon farmers might do to help meet the challenge of 


lower beef prices and high costs. First, to reduce costs of production: 
Make fuller use of crop aftermath such as straw and cannery waste. 
Iinprove forage production on ranges, meadows, and cropland. 
Use as little high-priced grain as possible 
Select breeding stock for better feed utilization and faster gain. 
Develop type of beef farming that makes best use of individual farmers’ 
resources, 
Second, to improve marketing practices and secure a larger part of the amount 
buyers are willing to pa 
Fit age and finish at time of marketing to market demands 
Make better use of market information in deciding when and where to buy 
and sell 


Consider various ways of selling, such as auctions, shipping 


associations, 
direct to feeders or packers, terminal markets, carcass vield basis, et« 


Reduce costs of transportation through less time and injury in shipments, 


Trend indexes of farm prices for meat-animal products in Oregon 
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Trend indexes of farm prices for dau ys products in Oregon 
} 
W 
( 
O t 24 
H O K—LEss |] EXPECTED; HIGHER PRICES DOUBTFUI 

Hog feed | ratios poi! O some further decline in United States pork 
I aucti« P) i Vy pri rage al it the same a this vear 
Increase ( from bee i weak dé and for lard wi tend to hold 
hog prices 

G n acc nts for abo three-fo f the cost of producing hogs in Oregon. 


SHEEP AND Woo. OUTLOOK—FEWER RAN Ewes Kept; FArM FLocKs FAVORED 





The dy fa ble outlook for farm flocks of sheep has been improved fur- 
! rke ys this fa Range operators are keeping fewer ewe 
lear ind s l e bree wes thal 1 year ago Drought in Texas has 
Phis unta 1 e eather, coupled 
vith | ‘ \ narke has increased marketings and 
I the rise in the Nati sheep numbers that started in 1950. 
MILLIONS ~~ ee 
U.S. total 
\ 
0 1900 720 1940 
On many farms in western Ores and in some other parts of the State, a 
flock of sheep appears t ffer a | er pl e for using native pasture and 
other cheap forage than cattle - rtage nd high cost of labor is continuing 
as eri s obstacle to range sheep 
Western Oregon sheep raisers usually se their lambs before large supplies 
of sheep and beef from range State hit the market This year Good to Prime 
lambs marketed at Portland June and July brought around 25 cents a pound. 
In October, when range marketing peaked, lamb prices at Portland dropped to 
290) to 21 cents This was 8 to 9 cents less than a year earlier 
I I 3 PRICES 
Lamb prices w be influenced by supplies and prices of beef and other meats. 
Prospects for larger supplies and lower prices of beef may outweigh the strength 
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that will be added to the lamb market by prospects for small supplies in the 
next few years. Even so, lamb prices are likely to compare favorably with other 
livestock products. 


WOOL SUPPORTS CONTINUE 


Wool supports will continue in 1953 near this year’s leve Barring increased 
military activity, grower prices next year will probably not be greatly different 
from this year. 

Domestic use of apparel wool has been recoverir ft the lo reached early 
this year, but production of synthetics that compete direct or indirectly ith 
wool in increasing rapidly. By this time xt vear, United States capacity 
to produce rayon and acetate staple fiber l most 60 percent greater than 
in 1951, if the industry carries out its plan Output of newer synthetics would 


be 414 times as great 
The Cnarman. The 
(Whereupon, at 11: 


] 


l p.m. the same day.) 


committee will recess until 1 o’clock 

1D a. Mm., the committe . recessed, to reconvene at 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will come to order. 


The next witness in the cattlemen’s grou] Mr. Bert Werdell, of 


St. Maries. Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF BERT WERDELL, OF ST. MARIES, IDAHO 


Mr. Wererpetn. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am one of the direc 


tors ¢ f th Benew th County ( attlemen’s Ass lati I. | vish to state 
t} rf oe t poll of our) P) her last s} yr QO) } ce upports the 
Vote vette! \ YO peres favor otf } ( Ip} rt 

one of the b I have 100 head of cattle. 

What I wish to stress at th hearing is that Sam Hyett and the 
(me \ Nat vee mV Opinion, are not spe king for the rank and 
file of cattlemen They, toget] er with the Farm Bureau. represent 
the l minority of well trenched and wealthy ¢ cattlemen ind 
big landlord Many of us who operate family-sized units, and work 
with « cattl . believe the } ist and present policy of the American 


Nationa to a great extent responsible for our present predicament. 
‘7 wo vears ago they made e) ough noise in Wa hit oton to stop the 
Government from putting ceiling prices on cattle when the price was 


going out of sight: at the same time they pu hed the capital gains tax 


on Tet ale cattle. The V su ceeded in both instances. 
“" he result was that a lot of people Ww ith monev vot 1? ta the cattle 
I i 
+} P } ] } 
busines j setweel the female cattle they bought and the large umber 


of he fer calves held back by the ral che} . we he] eve h iS ®iven us the 
larg increase in cattle we have today. 

Had the American National been working in our interest they would 
have tried to stabilize cattle prices, and ac epted cell nes and also a 
floor under us. The attitude of our big swivel-chair cowboy is not hard 
to understand. He can sit back and pick up our hol lings and crazing 
rights as Wwe go broke and any direct loss he mays iffer this year he can 
deduct from his income tax for the next 5 years. He just can’t lose. 

We have recognized the evil of extremely large landowners in other 
lands, and in Japan one of MacArthur’s jobs was to break it up. Yet 
today Mr. Benson’s policy, what little he has, is to drive the family- 
sized unit out of business and give our land and cattle to the banker 
and big cattle interests. 
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tv: We don’t believe any thinking American will begrudge 

ents « e dollar parity for the food he consumes, provided 

‘ e pa for ¢ Ir} sy he irplus can be sold on the 

Oo} i teve t | ys, However, if cutbacks are neces- 

sary ittle they should not be made on the man with one or two 

r ead of cows who | traight cattle setup; but on people 
who we « ive a well-pay Y unit after cutbacks. 

Pric Wed ot be e tl ( t supply of cattle is sufficient 

nt ft tt e now bringing. We do 


TX i \ t \ ) t t Li 
by eve ft] e Nn} ¢ eflect the d Sapp ntment felt it. the backshding 
on the Pre ent’s ampalg pro ses regarding p rity, and the fear 
that Benson. d he pr ( policy. will only make matters 
Wo? t 
\\ ive no quarrel with the grain grower and his recent vote on 
ort p ( i orl - he mere ly hoy we that he } id ense enough 


to vet t of the 11) It would not be in our interest or in the 
rest of the Nati forustoan st in pulling the rug out from under 
him a sO » of the b O itt] eC] idvocate. It ec ld In our opinion 


v i t “T 1 \\ ‘ ] I eting dll 1 \ ind 


[ 
eattl , f reat n f } ! duct hic e feel is 100 percent of 
I furth 
ca adian 
( e. ¢g or r¢ ! t mportat ‘ sand d bution to the var IS mar- 
he ken wit] | essors, retailers, restaurants, 
I he pri f eat to the consumer so that the con- 
e 2re rq ( 
Ri ) ) ors, Bi VAH COUNTY 
( rLt N’s ASSOCIATION, 
W. An : ] lent 
a VA B | / dent 
= 17 
The Cuatrman. Thank i, Mr. Werd 
The next the will be Larry W lliams. This will complete the 
list of the eattlemen. If ther others, let me know. | { ur has 
] 
| 


STATEMENT OF LARRY WILLIAMS, OF GRANT COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr Winitams. I am Larry Will ims, a smal] livestock operator 
from Grant County, Oreg. I speak as a moderately small livestock 


? 1 bd ’ ° 
rancher ty} lof the ountless ranchers who, because of their loca- 


entirely from raising cattle and with no 
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I speak to you in behalf of research in the fields of agriculture 
airecti md Ware V pertinelt co he ‘ li Ot i c \ i 
N « onl for th eed for addit ii rest but to I ‘ ite 
tepup n deve pment of pl ced ire ind tf Chie upp oie ol 
these procectire to determine Where and to hat extent « Os 


we occurring. We recognize them, but in mat nstances we ¢ hot 


even locate them. Problems we h ive been able to locate ani solate 
are being whipped not quite as Tast as othe! problems ire og tro 
‘ duced into Industry, 
It is a ba fact that sic resernre fields 1 ere ! | 
ean give higher returns on the investment than any other 1 


which a governmental agency can spend public money at home. The 


returns here are not only mau trvwide, but affect our entire economy 
In general for all time to come. Beenu e results obtained are oft 
times slow, 1t Is an unglamorous program; and one which is likely 


to bear fruit lon o after those who instigated it have ste pped from the 


picture. Nevertheless it is the help we need 


Probably no one aS presented a il ractory proced ive for d rectly 
ting Vestor k over a period of t me and if such a svste vere to 
b | \ ) cd | I on vile i Nn rat ef funds va ible To! 
our help applied on a program of long-range benefits giv ret 
tO OUT \ e econom through the n \ Of basi PSEA TE ) or 
IOW to mnke a liv ne rather tha GPIVING S One \ \ e di ee 
help vou know. However, it is not only the low prices which have 
{ » 4 Ik il til relat ) hip b \ { + pp ; re Ve 
ind ft ost must he rte <« 11 1 ++ 11 \ ( ild | elned 
n | el YF oul Ost t woul hy benef la I no ¢ s¢ or 
1D Ese j ey | 1 penen ot wt }r'e l WV 1 pe evel 
isting 
iy oul ( 1e-TO-eX era not the e pictut Increas- 
a Cel itlo ot live | | 1 ot ie] ) yu reas 
by other needs, as well rand mc versa used t - 
I itor } hncerense he mara ot ral he | est k This item 
not own on any type of ra r b ou might 
\ { i ver Thre However, 1 we co 1 be ( ) oO ive 
{ Se ( { ) } | ho hye | oO MOUNdS 
with the same feed, that would help us to live with t vdvi price 
ition 
ik nds expended ! the | nited States for | ve tocl res eh are not 
licient to cope \ ith e@XIst ng problems completely in Ik he i! ibility 


to face our hew po! blems whiiel wre accuy lat he ea 1} day. Wi need 


help, but vou can give it to us in the form of a sound investment on 
behalf of the publi with astounding returns the tuture rather 
t] i terrifie expense W 1 day-to-dav ben fit 


Ma iv of us have felt when 1) es were »m that the | vestockmay s 


keen interest in disease control measures and development of efliciency 
bv land and livest k improvements were merely here so long as he 

uld make a substantial profit by practicing such program How- 
ever, Wé find now that lr »! Wing tor ouliday { carrving out 
thes pl ram rh tine Ol iow boric and great heed wd carrying 
them out as the answer to our present adverse price ratio. 

Let us consider a livestoc k aisease, inapl LSTNOSIS, By sparse ¢ | eck- 
ine, we know that it is becom ne pre valent in most areas of the West 


and South. It is a costly disease taking as high as 10 percent across- 
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thie mail ‘ ! e { We do know it s treme ndous, but 
to { it its lence and therefore our total 


loss, let bat list tself. There is a small amount of 
lab with Federal-State funds. 
Lhere, a topnot "t loing work inadequate facilities 
f ¢ the menial work of washing test 
1 ) | a LSt being satistacto- 
eq f { : \1 a by methods untried here 
{ | Stat » 7 { tiie cedure To see if it is 
\ | l \ ef] rt but coordi 
! 0 t tO Puldance hh SsOmMme 
! i We i ire W ther these 
} { 1 i ! e | or South, but 
We 
( be Ly { | SBATI tha veral vears 
o y ‘ nite ¢ { other hand 
( | loser confine d therefore mo} 
( M ( os d 1" rele of 
( [ Ne) S Ol the ire 
{ () oO eoue 1) 
‘ {] l e) ~ 1 | ted 
- ( ) OV re | () Om ils 
? t d l I l ( 
is to do OU! é' 
O | more Federal 
' \"\ on t | e} 
) West Ss I t 
i I* ro 
i ( i Ol ( 
i i J ( I f ich 
{ | ( \ ¢ ( } ] tle 
( h DD ulat l | hn I 
( eth r¢ ( more hte r 
te ( | f O71 ot the 
i I | OT ft ow lead n 
y the Fi ranews to be cutting down grazing of 
‘ TO 


The Cnamman. Thank vou 
The next witne will be Mr. J. E. Bennett. That will conclude the 


V ‘ naer Tl category of cattleme! 


STATEMENT OF J. E. BENNETT, OF HERMISTON, OREG. 


Mi is NNETT. Mi ( hairn in. ind ladies and gentlemen, I am also 
one of ft b : Before I get into that I want to Say that I feel it is 
an honor to have an opportunity to address this committee from 











port are nece iy toas re conti ect productiol rcatthe 
| uk as an owner and operator ot 160 a of irrigate 1 
! country. t is normuallv supported | ‘ i} one ) 
| ‘ wed e ] hal ( rie 
] \ 
erved in both nehes of the Oregon Legisl I feel t | 
] ! } 
prepared and q Liined 1 ( lls tt sup rect I tf anores, 
I i | 
r ea \ ( ! Vo ‘ ] 
I eve fT ! 1} »? | ( et} oO eX ( 
I 
] } 1 1 
ive \ ont, oO 0 od en SS em ; ve rht. 
t 1 1 
I ( Od OT | ‘ l Ol ( ever we ad be 1 \ ( 
| | t 1 ++ 
J O 1 Ve hat the catt ( n econt ie to pre ‘ 
1 | ! 
price al tax (Lat prese price 
| ] + ¢ ’ 4 
WO a7 S? \ { ( ( | ( its } ‘ ( 
riaicl ) ow price now be J | De l¢ ts B f 
njide vi’ or 1 re per hide ( they ’ | Wi | 
r | ] } 1 
W ul I ne ¢ rm) Ee «i Tai WW. i ( OUT j ( mOLyV 
il if otto) ot ft matte 
I believe that ( vit rice Dol oul » SO] di 
1 il W ld € COULTAR 1 mip l ot I} j om od ( Ol 
l ~it the price of tte) ere et at 7D cent ( ry | f pon 
1 rel { ] 4 41 : I 
{ eT ia po i Cl | reha I ) il Vea () 
Food TO Ay>cent ( anot DO d of } Tel Ol! ) tne pureha 0 
] } : 
my dectared rp con Ct Cea (rove ( { red eq 
to pure! e mu le i qd consul p h great h 
W ¢ | ’ 1 ] }] ? rt ‘ rye ? 
’ : : | e ] 
[ iso Dé eV i our ¢ \ } VY program oO { os i r\f ) i 
7 
hye ext aed ] «| f Vy elderty oO} O' \ riche ( e 
ror) r wove ental ince, and perhap Ve tot ( pioved 
which cert \ ( : a crit Z See Vit l - JLV 
ot commodities 
1} mi { ould toa ] ’ 
those cattiemen Ww O\ Vi e govern rit 5% early so 
] ] l : 
| ( ready I e ment Hol 
hi el oO} { ( mia ( eatt le I ( 
within enclosed field Many producers of cat ve alrenc owed 
Ip mue ot their improved } ind planted other crops, mostly 
I 
1] : ] 
s small grainandcorn. J] ve pl Lup nearly 5! res t] vear and 
y 1 1 1] - ] 
UlIeSS CE aitiol ir'e Mpror ad it it be nece iy » plo , x 
amount this coming year. | . of course, W nel e thie rp ol 
] ] E ! < } } ’ i 
these now Surpiu commodit some p might be prov aed n 
1 , ’ 
eas Yr credit Some of our ban} \ md 2 ! } r on the 
{ ] ’ 1 
queeZe ¢ hel hy re ri< t* ice ‘ om?) adel ct ‘ ra 
collateral of at least (4) nercent 
> 2 , 
Finally, if ther i i l { pt to re { oO} 
{ { 4 ! ’ 
ome time eve the Tace of « wied p { 1 n for the re ( { it 
} ; : 
it appears that we have ul I WoOvVved al ! e making ~ ) 
urplus as we may have, 1f we act ve "} in be charge 
] ’ 
to some extent, at least, to the re ! nt 1 il were pla ed o1 1e 
; . . , 
maustry a 1. war ! re, lo! imce, rat ming, celling pl ces, 
; . » ff) ] ] 
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d that the livestock industry is the 
one of ‘national economy and that its survival even from 
f the Nation fe { ifetv of th Nation is absolutely 





Phe CHamrmMan. The next trie Mr. Dave J. Doneen. 


STATEMENT OF DAVE J. DONEEN, REPRESENTING THE WASHING- 
TON STATE ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


2 


\1 1) \I ( } ) t} omimitte¢ | Wn 
t} \\ ns \ ( on of Soil Con 
) : M Dave Doneen, from 

J \\ Ne] 

\ | | Washinet« 
a ( it 1 r there 

| t ] 1 1 } cl ty { VISOI 

e past 9 vears. When the districts 
YO rior to that t ( 
11 ’ 
a ’ Vv" 0?) lit 
( n ou O ( col 
} y tive 
I ~ DD \ ulture "¢ Zed this 
‘ { Ee) t 
is aia teal 
\ r technieal 
! ! 3 rt o ( 
e ft \\ ] { { 
f 7 It is been admitted by 
J ( \ CS expects no 
‘ ( ) ?f t ’ ) y | 1? ) 
{ ( ! ( | | responsibil 
V"\ ( ve that tl el O rr rs will | hed tead 
I 54 ( l 9 n that hol] neratioy 
( ec] ] { { rmel If you 
were to wake up some morning | find fingers of your right 
} t tf. disp ect t ( ! ! ( CO! iSO l tins on the 
7 of that hand. x Wu Wool Hoc, pe urbed. too ‘ 1wW yuld 
wha wo! T¢ } ] ( to ( | ! ] Ve { t} Li 
alv.s al 4 oli United States ever since 
the district 1 ement got into effect. And we are disturbed. 

We need sound, good, technical help if we are going to get our 
ce ervatio work done on our land. I have a resolution here that 
I won't 1 d: it is a little long for that. The supervisors of the 
State of Washington went on record yesterday as supporting the 
national association, Mr. Waters Davis and all of the officers, in the 


work that they had done in trving to keep our local self-government 


and carry on our conservation program, with one exception. There 
was one vote against it. | Ole there is maybe one vote in Oregon 
cainst t] ort of t] no, t 
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Mr. Chairman, | urge you to see that we are protected in this te 


nical help, that we a 
districts. 
Thank you very 
(The document a 


re so ¢ fectively using oul 


mut h. 
bove ref rre< 


( | ! 
ot I ( he Ximu it ol 1 | i 
( ectior 
I 1 f f ‘ \ na du: Nat lepe ll 
i l I ( to 1 1 
I mn I ol Ss ar \ ( Sf ad i 1) 
be t ple I na ri l P I ‘ ri 
f } \ estal } ] e f le ay 
f { ! \ r ¢ Ss I ite resource 
I f ( e | S D ) } of A 
t t ‘ ? he } wei x 
€ ! ! ! t I { t 8) T ‘ \ 
I } } 
l ind ive x 
Oo ’ 
| ~ | + \ 
A t 
i ] ) ? 
\ 1 } 
I { I f ( 
l 1 p } P . 
t ( - 6 
+} 
n ‘ j S 
i 
( ! ‘ 
1 nro 
ind } 
I 1 
N t da ; 
( ‘ t ‘ 
rar i ( ot s scribe te 
W ! re 
t I ] } tJ Co] \ C fA 
} } . ‘ Be 
f Vice d ( ‘ 
I t { he se | 


t ‘ Y I 
i l ( a } ‘\ ¢ ( 
fu 1 \ 

! Nation 

Il ¢ 1 b ‘ ve ‘ ) ¢ 1 rT y he for ‘ 
( ! se W iT } ged ‘ the 1 or } f n 

I ine! ve that the lead tl a ind ‘ ‘ 
tion, including re ( f if ery < ( ed 
to he I liate ( ervatior ( of the ] ( Sta D 
of Ag uture 

Furthe ¢ recently e inte? of the ficers of the N nal Asst 
tion of So ( a4 n Di te ) eT t ‘ Wi neerels 


vou allow these men the opportunity of di 


committe 
Adopted by votil membership of the Washington State Association of 
Conservation Distri meetil n gen ession e annual State con 


tion in Bellingham, Wash., November 3, 1953. 


J. W 


CORNWAIT 


DoNEEN 


DAVE J. 


\ ~ 
oS 
t 
n 
h 
t 
‘ 
we 
( Mm 
by 
{ 
I 
cia- 
it 
this 
Soil 
ven- 
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*t : f ‘ 0 farmer ne tors of 
W: ' list oice 
ir f ! ( 9 ve n soil-conserva- 
t ‘ ‘ conse ti ( ricts 
I , 

WW ‘ } ‘ f dist prog ! s being re- 

respons es to agencies outside 
ive b en 

‘ ‘ { t ~ ant vater 





S ‘ 11s ( pnro- 

listrict ind be further 
Y © ( ‘ cié ed ad we 
re ‘ S I servation, 
I ‘ i ais e called pon to 
WW ¢ eC V We? i vhic 1s 
ne he S Iple f ’ effee- 

\ } ; ; ’ vy. No ber 3 53 
R N 








9) ! £ 4 ep ‘ nd actions 
: ( I I ts nd ( that its 

/ re ‘ } to deve nd agi tural pro 

l . I { : I ( 
\ } ( N ( he 1953 
| { \ CD's 

| x 1) é } 9 the 

Ww ‘ ‘ 1 Fede fe refuce game ige 
I {) = ( 1) ] \ ph ve (‘rab 
( ( ’ ( l I Live Lie ( nvolved 
5 G7 ( ! e ] e ( im! 1 More 
! ) ! Ww I ( ar hit 1 of} ae | l ( e | wosed 

\ D erious flooding of Crab Creek 
] } eng be 1 fitably 

‘ I me thes nds Addi- 
g g ! l I I 

W here 1 Pri- il Ass t of SCD’s believes that the establishment 
VA ! propi ! f ld ! iluahbl Ll nds to produce feed for 
wildlife t rge 1 rs of me W be destructive to surrounding 

fe know ! 

\\ ere I { The ftrrange ( en associat ns, chambers 
of ree cs b B n 4 ! conservation districts, ete., 
direct oy a the y} t the roposed w life refuge or game man- 

’ ‘ | re hve t 
I t] Pri inty Ass { f SCD’s in session this 26th day 
Sept: h ) n ] ’ \\ g n re ] irgently requesting the 
e of any ] r plan to establish a wildlife refuge or game- 
! nagement re n the Othe re f the Columbia B n: be it further 
Resolved, That copies b ent to Department of Interior, State game director, 


Mr. B f ‘ Conere man H Holmes: Bureau of Re mation, Phil 
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| ( d, That the 7 County Asso I he \ ng State 
A SSO n of SCD ng 1 resolut ( ( n of it 
l l The ¢ ng ( I bt adopt s I ‘ ed 
to the propre | ind be iu I 
R l | ‘ tion be « i by the \ I nta 
tive ngere g ring ure ‘ eX} f 
he re Phi yg | 1 Chie N ed 
R. HepsEs 
PARA 
Z. 
i “™ | 
} ( ( SCD 


Hearing Examiner. We will nex ear from Mr. Don G. Fredet 


STATEMENT OF DON G. FREDERICKSEN, REPRESENTING THE 
IDAHO STATE ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Fred ( Chit \ ( (x | r Soil Ce rvatie 1) rict 
dire { ss | ( } ( Ol Oll ( Veit 
spi for t state uti Ol | ely on distri ere 
tod 

é% l \ rep ts 06 0 ) ( t10 ( C1 Ilda ) 
wh farms or ab percent of the ind 
ra d ab t ye ( { the ] Q | si 
LO.1s rarmel il l cooperat e -¢ { li re 
Starting e\ These district \ ore zed the 
Ida ( sTit ( ( it (| l \ ( | ! d 
run | i. five-ma oarad of | i re Co ( t in 
thes ( on disti vi tary 

In t] t yeal ( e fir oil ( Was O1 
on | { ( “ 1 W ‘ ] VE } ‘ oil 
nd \ \W \ \ pa l are 
pro i ne yoo ire oO iy Ole Wi W { eC wy 
t} Ne e 1 1) {ey} progr er ¢ 
servi prog At the present t c de) O 
mem nda of 1 le Stand y The first , men l cit { 
with the De} ment edt | 1@ Secre ry ot \ i re a it! 
Se¢ 3 4 el | eno ¢ unde Soil Cor 
St i ( ( ( Thi t\ li [ ( ) ( ( l re 
lat p tht Department of Ag ture 

We look t e Soil Conser\ n Service to fun | 
help Ol Oll CO ery O} trict ext } ire 1 | oil 
con rvatio nad atyp [ eip hol lable fro ny er soures 
Wi need ne or! Ip the me a we need the |! ir law 
or our aoctor We fee these Soil Conserv ) s vice te ! ins 
are ¢ { ial toa good soil and water conservatio program 

At the pre time our soil « ervation district pervisors all 


over the State are extre! rely ain ‘ 
been made by the Secretary of Agriculture and other plans that are 
proposed, 

1. First, we are very much alarmed and in opposition to the reor 
ganization going on in the Department of Agriculture. This plan will 
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abolish the regional offices of the Soil Conservation Service, and we 
I nk it will eliminate much of the spe ial technical help now avallable 
to us. We fa l to see how abolish nga the regional offices and scattering 


] 


same type and amounts of specialist help to individual States would 
be prohibitive. 

We know that manv org tie ire now set up on a regional office 
bas the most effective wav. Also, we note from an AP dispatch 


the technicians to 48 States offices will make any saving and it will 
certainly disrupt and demora!] ze the corps of conservation technicians 
now wi rk ng so effect vely. We feel that the cost of providing the 


of October 27 that the Post Office Department is setting up lo regional 
offi eS fc rthne purpose ol qaecentl i] ZATION Al d more effiei nt operation, 


We “nnoft PP \ here the reorga Z2t101 will more ¢ ffectively service 


thre Stal | Nations farmers 1 ranel rs ina soll ind water con 
ervatlo program, Anyt! r less than what we now have is cer 
tainly a backward step if we are to continue with the conservation of 
our soil w h is so important to everyone, not only the farmer and 
? Ihe lucers, but to everyone who likes their fill of meat and 
} if i rf : 
I 
oe ! inizat Iso eliminates the technical staffs in 
ero o ement. forestry, wildlife, and biology which 
1 ( } ( ( nlete onservatie i rams 
oO! ‘- | ¢ erva n mel e mel nt fie] i? out 
1 Vv | he I sé of the eo rvation pro 
go VW upervisors realize t ed for a combinat ot conserva- 
{ | lf and 
I | f gr ind legumes, and new 
| ( ) | P] iT101 | } worth 
| _ | Vel ost the (rove 
ee “F ] + | | \ ition 
I) er rec t fr the 
Q } nie { ( y { { Dro 
’ { ) { Qur t format m 
f ~ , () hey yawwhen t ition was 
: i\ eta ricts are doing 
( tan l recommendations 
{ e program of lay iter conservation within the Department 
Secretal real] ncere about wanting grassroot thinking. 
| Soil ( vation Service nurseri Two Soil 
( ervatie Service nurseries are being hquidated which seriously 
Y a nservation districts in this State. These 
! rie re the Aberdeen Nursery in the southern part of the State 
e P Nurse} t Pullman, Wash., which assists districts 
the rthe part of the State. These nurseries are the source 
of information, tech s,and much of the plant material which is 
1 solely for bet conservation of our soil Our district 


t ve 


I '\ Il ide ann Al visits to these nurseries 
for information and have effectively applied the information on farms 
1 ranethe ill over I laho Wi fa to e wher pl; is are in effect 


} 


to continue tl work and it just another step backward in the con- 
servatio progTam 

5. We believe the reorganization plan as outlined by Secretary 
Lyenson | destroy the progress made to date in our fight to save soil 
and water resources. We are demanding that an immediate coneres- 
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sional investigation be made of the reorganization plan of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture which atfect soil and water conservation program 
and its technica] agency, the Soil Conservation Service. 

Thank you. 
The Cuairnman. Thank you, Mr. Fredericksen. 
Mr. Sam Erwin? 


STATEMENT OF SAM ERWIN, OF PRESCOTT, WASH. 


Mr. Erwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the con: 


Oy] i] COll- 





mittee, lam Sam Ervw . | operate a farm near Prescott, Wash. I 
have been delegated by the Blue Mountain Area Association of Soul 
Conservation Districts to submit 1 taten nd resolutio I 
view Of the ict f tL tibie Ve Vv liited | Wil Ist that Ss r to 
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Phe CHairmMan, Thank you very mucl We are happy t ve it 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY S. HALE, PRESIDENT, NEVADA ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 
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because we ere organized and were provided by State law with the authority 
to do the job 
Our board of supervisors assumed the responsibility for providing necessary 


leadership and for coordi ting the work of other van tions We decided 


what we waited to do and because we were provided with the tools to work witl 
ve 2 t done As al of our effo1 we how have detailed plan covering 
nse on and develo ent ) il nuacres of pub ind pl it d 

i I Hh give adeq Ue S eC! ( I itt i s ind game o t n 

public and private land Chis detailed plan indicates what we can expect 

wuy of sustained in sed production when the work is completed on the ground 


Our board of supervisors had to work hard to get this job done and we are 








Our State ¢ ation of soil conservation supervisors feels that type of ap- 
proach is the real key to conservation and development work 
SOIL CONSERVATION DIS CTS AND THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


v op ts in the United States De} irtinent of Agricult SOllL COS ion 
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which we understand you re going to present thie t or e€ 
it the Pendleton me ng on Novembe 1 

We definitel pport your pl Ct ag the reorgar 1 of the D 
ment of Agriculture it affects the Soil Conse n Service Wi k 
for the return of the nurseries to SCS because we dor now of any oth e 
of this inting stock for sand ine control Sand-dune control, in addit to 
what has been don s needed in our district 


Yours very truly, 
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Counties. The ownership of t rest Se f 
part publie domain part county, and part private Fa her south all the whner- 


ships are represented 
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them. Negotiations are under way th s ( ( tion districts, State ager 
ci il il grou to pick uy e re f I ting on farms 
I coe i] } } S } © } (My nts, he e ¢ 
the pro il v of State agencies 
to take 
I A pie hie of Engineers for 1890 
page 29 f the San Fran Park 
Commis 
e bv the departments of the 
Gironde if the Adour to that of the 
* * f 


Garrone * * * covering an area of about 300,00 acres The advance of 
these sands has been variously estimated at from 15 to 60 feet a year, and had 
been going on for ages, covering up whole districts of farming land and entiré 


villages. 








Ww f President Eisen] resources message to Cong 


Ciramman. If there are others who desire to file a stat 


oT 1 “ang an appearance that Vv ll be pern itted and vour 


Teme ty | become a part of t record 
The next tness Mr. Paulen W. Kaseberg, of Wasco, Oreg.. who 
Wheat 
Growers League, plus the 4 minutes vielded to him by another speaker. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Kaseberg. Let me first an- 
nounce the next witness is Mr. E. W. Cowell. of Eureka, Wash. 


recent the orawsa? Zatior of the Oregon 
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STATEMENT OF PAULEN W. KASEBERG, OF WASCO, OREG., REPRE- 
SENTING THE OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE 


Mr. KaAseprerc. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee. I am 
Paulen W. Kaseberge. My farm is near Wasco. in Sherman County, 
Oree. I have been farmin 


yr for 17 vears on the farm homesteaded by 


my grandfather and ive lived continuousiv on this tarm all my 
life except tim spent at school if am i past presic t of the Oregon 
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(3) There is a tendency to ea ise uneconomie shift from other crops 


to wheat. Mu h land that is better suited to other crops in the diversi- 
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sets mean less restrict onon prod ition. There are four main markets 
for wheat and the present situation with regard to each is 
(1) Domestic human consumpt On: his the best customer of the 
wheat farmer. He pays the best and eats the larger portion of S 
crop. Expansion here is in the realm of private industry. However, 
there is much that the ¢ Vernment has done in the past to reduce this 
barket potent al: namely, the request for the reduction of consul ip 
tion of wheat flour a ts products during two world wars. Perhaps 
ometh ie] { be do to ree iV these highiy l ( fui Calnpalens 
ror Chahves ih the publi ating wbvits,. 
(2) Feed and seed: Competitive pricing of wheat would increase its 
‘ ll ese field Ion exXulaple, the Pacific Northwest Inport orl 
L othe Lee fol pouitry and livestock tries. Llso Teedel 
ilves are shipped to the Midwest for feeding and then the finishes 
rea ire Ul SLL })} if k to this area. Kat hogs are also 
mr” c | } 
) Lie i] l ( Wheat rf being Seq n th catego! he 
Ise obvhel Car 0 prote raw weria Lit cheapel tha Whea 
(4 Export market Price policies of of er exporter hations are 
inderpricing United States eat By the ethods we a losing 
iraditie i} tnarkets throughout the vorld. The bulk of ow export 
re 1}? \ thy WW He wndel The l ternatlo | Wheat 
\creeme hia QO} ly { (roverhnmel l Vy. Phi ec 3 much 
entiment amone the Tarme! A ure oday to take ot r com- 
nodit n ex \ ror oul yineat or tak Clie 0 alled sott urren- 
| ertificate pla e way of accomplishing objective 
of a long-range program: What I am speaking of is the bill intro- 
ced by ¢ here Han Sst cman of Oregon n the Sist and 32d ses- 
( oy | ( presel Orie DOssil {tv to 
rect so thre ve w f lt ( cure-a ind 
| \« It t pp { i DV } st ri Cl r they could con- 
t Lie oO () ¥) ent of 7 rity O] tne ¢ Cre 0 acreage 
i) 
(1) The cer I o-price plan because there would 
t | QO} l lO! Vi { ad tl] W ¢ i be adetermimed by ié 
orl } ivket l } CLO Coma ft. 
d) | mel ] ry Wes mark ry ent StOMMLrY 1 l 
adopre oul { » | ad for better qualities Market 
! The i} ) d | rest, ( | 
( ( e) / if ( lk he ed to tarmers., wd they co ld ish 
them at thie enn] bank Lo} moun pproximately equ | to the 
a fference ( Ver the pl ( wheat nd the pal pp! ( Lhe 
mber of certificates issued to farmers would represent the ame 
Or Whea 1? Cs ec 1 l lome ti use nt U1 ted Sst tes 
| The proc Ors Ww purchase certificates from their banks on 
wheat products sold in the domestic market Thus, the number of 
certifieat 1 ised DV proct ors WO ld be equivalent to the nun 
ber of certifieate ued to the Tarmers 
q 2) 1} e ire rious nossible l thoc which ( ild be a to 
determine the number of certificates each farmer would get Othe 
details we d involve working out a method of collecting certificate 
from the pr ors in such a way to simplifv bookkeeping from 
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(5) Acreage allotments and normal \ eld would hot ecessal ly 
be changed every year. Possibly revision every 3 or 4 years | be 
sufficient. Thus allo ition oft certificates would remain constant — 
several years 

(6) Growers would not ordinarily be required to eed within all 
ments in order to receive certificates Thus acreage allotments would 
be used ¢ hiefly to determine the number of certificates a farmer would 
be entitled to receive. In case of large s ipl ses, however, it might 
be necessary to invoke production controls, and in this event farmers 
should be required to comply n order to receive certificates. 

(7) Loans would be at about the rate of corn but not less than 60 
percent of parit vas figured in the act of 1948, 

How certifi “ate s would be by ueht by processors : 

(1) ble ommodity C t ¢ orporat on would establish a revoly 
1g r fund, administered ssacnaa the Federal Ress rve system. (zrowers 
would | »p ud out of this fund and eollections from processors WO ild 


be nad: Into it. 


(2) Proces Ors would purchase certificates through member bat 
in the total amount required to cover sales of flour and other wheat 
produ ts at the end of each mont] 

(3) Purchase of certificates would be required on manutactured 


] 4 ] ] ] 
products sold in t} e qomestic Market usll 


the 1933-35 proce SSINa 1 ix law. 


General ybsery 10 and summary: Wheat vrTowers recently voter 


iw conversion fac tors as ul det 


verwheln Naty } Dpport of 90 percent ol pal t\ ] ce fer nee to dO 
percent f parity on the 1954 crop, even though the higher nou re 
lires us to submit to acreage allotments and market ng quotas. Th 
hould ot be interpreted as meaning that we are all sa fied witl 
Wcreace mind m keting est] T1101 We would ch rather haven r'e 
freedom to operate our farms in an efficient manner 

\) were it of () pere { ol ore on the 1954 ero} re (ili 

( hee ¢ Vel ( rI"¢ ( pDrol ible he neome te } rar I 

rec luce i tho ppre bhw re CiIng Cost ot peratiol | vest 
ent Mand a equipn til ( rie When we get pport of 
YO pe cent i t ( ) 7() ( ent of oul } VK if rey 

\ | iil { V rect ve only 65 pere t of parity for 1954 

(lost of farm ] hinery, labor, suppl s, tractor If | qd ovnel 
tems are still very hieh and, f anything, going higher. Farmet ive 
no control over these costs, which are affected to a large extent by pol 
( OT Thre Fede al G vernment [Iw ce they have isked the peo le to 
ecaiuce the pt on Of breae produet nd those cahnipare@ns have 
been effective. But we have not had anv sav in the way of ureing fol 
to eat more. Such policies include purchases of war materials, mit 
mum wage legislat n, tariff , and general poli es which permit man 
ifacturers to chara fixed prices. In the face of this situat on. farm 


ers must have the help of the Federal Government to maintain prices 
of our pre ducts or we will all go | 


‘ 


roke and the result will be general 
collapse of the Nation’s economy. 

The farmer is an American consumer. The consumer of agricul 
tural product owes the farmer a fair American price, not a foreion 
or world price, for his product because the American farmer pays an 
Americal price f¢ ] the woods ind services which fo into the cost of 
producing his commodity. 
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At present p. es wheat produet ire the cheapest food on the table 
oT ft » A @! i) con er. ‘| here severyvy reason why COnSUMELS 1? 
the United States should continue to pay parity price for the wheat 
t re t mia ( } { em tl ‘| ere } reaso! 

{ I eC PX] to t | I parity tO when 
ed I t | ed Mt e uready the best bargan 


~ Tey ( Lo { ( tly auoted as To 
\ S 111 t the 1 mone he SOT 
+ ‘ } ( ( th 2 
| 14 ‘ ( I 1 we n he thiamine 
18 , y. } t ‘ I l’¢ Dp ot ne< 
i EVE I 3 ¢ t fy" ere prodne 
e wheat that 1 re Proc g tor export isan important article 
oT } (ter) vari ( \\ believe thnere 5 Oo od argument for hay hg 
{ a n ¢ fro} the farmer at 90 percent or even LOO 
¢ ( ol iritvy when the Government s bDUVINg wal materials from 
] "ee 1] 4 
j i ) } | } ct : we are uy © Laie Cs 
} mart ( this 1}? is Wheat onlv if if hecomes impossible i rthe 
Gover! ent to finance the moveme otherwise If th = done. com 
] 1 1 ‘ 
arable policies should be followed in the purchases by the Govern- 


nent of other w materiats, ( orresponding reductions would also 


} 

i 

] al 
have to be made in the prices of farm machinery and other things the 
{ 


\ le we are satisfied with the program which bas operated up until 
! . we recoonize that 1t m ly be necessary to muke « hanges in order 
to balance the Federal budget. Everyone should realize that the 
major costs of operating the Federal Government today come unde 
the headings of national defense and foreign aid. The farm program 
und particularly support to vheat prices dul ny the past 20 vears has 


Dec relat ely expensive In fact. the entire cost to the Govern 


ment Ipporting agri tur ( modities has been Ta less thay 
! people realize 

\ccording to testimony by officials of the Commodity Credit Cor 
1 n before the Agriculture Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
1 { ted States Senate o1 Ap | 28, 1953, for the entire period Octo 
her 17, 1933, through February 28, 1953, there was a net gain to the 


CCC of $4,872,708 on the basic commodities: corn, cotton, peanuts, 
rice, tobaeco, and wheat 1) ring this same period, CCC lost $1,077, 
: on the nonbasic commodities 

If vou are not able to continue price supports without limitations 
on acrenge and marketing, wheat erowers in Oregon would be willing 
to compromise on a program embodying the following principles for 
the long pull. We would like to emphasize, however, that we would 


favor t kind of a program only if you find it impossible to finance 


a program oT supporting the entire crop at VO percent of parity 

Least possible cost to the Ge vernment: (2) least possible GOV- ; 
ernmental control on how we operate our farms; (3) parity only on 

wheat sed for food i the I nited States: (4) floo1 under wheat prices 
! ise oT emerg es: (5 mainta the productivity ol the soll fo. i 
future generatio ; 

inde cies won 

\ 
' 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kaseberg. 
Mr. Cowell ? 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST A. COWELL, OF EUREKA, WASH. 


Mr. Cowreii. Chairman Hope, members of the Committee on Agr 
culture of the House, as a dry-land farmer of eastern Washington, 


having been interested in the production of wheat for some 20 year 


WOK vo { liiferent COMMIT eS tthe State grange, hamber 
or commerce, and farm legislative committees, and being connected 
with the county committee of the Production and Marketing Admit 
istration for 10 years, | lh: Ve come to some cdelinite con islol l 
regard to a Tarm program cove hg wheat prod ClO) yp! V. as 
well as the need for legislation dealing with other agricult il co 
Nioaittle 

Krom the wheat : ) po nt of 1e\ thet Sno questlo thrat 
the wheat growers of the United States are definitely in favor of the 
ercent ol Pp t\ Dol pl ( \\ iden ed bv 1 Ole 

| ¢ ! rketing quota question. { Omplex cha | reat 

ive taken place in our national economic position over a period of 


years In my opinion have made it mandatory that agriculture must 
have certain regulations and supports in order to receive it fair share 
of the national inceme. Labor and industry today are supported by 
labor laws and Federal sub ilies to the extent that they obta Ih pal Uy 
on labor and manufactured items. Agriculture can no longer depend 
upon supply and demand to Give the farmer a fair mecome. The TO 
ducers of the bush commodities, ot course, WO ild prefe rtopr ice 
ac ording to their wishes without interference from the Government. 
However, until such time as some program can be worked out which 
will sustain an income to the American farmer comparable to industry 


«t le] r. the Tarmer | not vnvel »TO ACE Pp nea program whereby 
his commodities are supported at a parity level comparable to the 
iten she must buy. The amount of money spent since 1955 on agi ( I 


tural programs has bee} very small in COMparison to Federal ex 


penditures for consumer subsidies, business reconversion, maritime 
subsidie ‘. airli es, et cetera, as taken from the subcommittee hear Oo 


on appropriations in the 83d Congress. 


The question is asked : “Can commodities be supported at 90 percent 


of parity without acreage allotments and marketing quotas on the 


basie commodities 2” 

I believe there is a way of supporting storable commodities at 90 
percent of parity without inviting excessive production. This, how 
ever, would include allotment to growers and perhaps nN arketil - 

] 


quotas. It must. however, be done on a unit basis or bushelage basis. 
i , , ‘ ° 
in the case of wheat and other grains. And there should be no inviting 


of excess production on the part of growers under allotments which 


] 


would compete with growers not protected under price supports and 
acreage col trol ( rops produce Ll on acreage which is left out of 
normal whert production should be crops which are in short supply, 
or those which will tend to create a favorable balance of production 
or supply for producers of nonsupported commodities. A good ex- 
ample of what can happen when diverted acres are planted to other 
crops was evidenced in the thirties when land taken from wheat was 
planted to hay which completely wrecked the hay market for the 
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nnels ar i ( e for export. trial 

( r1\ pl oO I { I e Pp! ed pl 
he farmer on the | of hi part cipation | this pool. 
e further on such a program, each vear the Secretary 
e would determine the amount expected to go into 
imption d seed and the amount necessary for feed. 
‘armer would be given a marketing card which would 
s percent of his produced commodity which goes into 


and seed market, and 


which roe nto feed. 


a marketing card covering the 
This must be done, how- 


crop 
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ever, based on a farmer’s past 10-year history, or such a period of 
time as would be hecessary to determine the farm's u ual roduc tion 
and system of farmi g, and quotas determined on the basis of bushels 
rather than on acreage. By so doing, the wheat producers would 
not be competing with the feed-producing farmers, to any further 
extent than they do at present. l think this would eliminate ( riti ism 
from the corn producers. Such a program would tend to control 
production, as the wheat producer would look for other crops to 
produce in place of the portion of his crop which would LO into the 
pool handled by CUC, us the price received fo1 this portion would 
be quite uncertain; thus the amount of wheat in the pool would be 
the determining factor in the control of wheat production. 

International trade problems today make it mandatory that we do 
not produce and dump our surpluses on the world market, at prices 
that would invite retaliation by other nations producing wheat for 
export. 

Certain restrictions would be necessary under such a program aside 
from the sales angle. This would be primal ily 11) the seeding of crops 
in competition to those not supported. This program, I believe, could 
be worked out for all basic commodities. I could go into further 
detail on such a program, as I have studied this for some time and over 
a period of years many questions have arisen regarding such a pro- 
gram. However, such details can be diseussed at a future date or be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture and his staff. 

In an overall agricultural program, we find difficulties of stabiliz 
ing supplies of perishable products quite different from those of the 
basie or storable commodities. However, I believe this could be done 
under a different plan, and that it should be done. Commodities 
used on an Interstate basis or on a national basis could be supported 

kederal marketing agreement and orders, with « ertain restrictions 
‘I i 
noreements and marketing acts which I think are necessary for each 
Siate. The Federal dairy program worked out quite well. However, 
I believe that the dairymen are more interested today in a program 


which may come into the picture by the different State marketing 


that will give them approximately 90 percent or parity based on whole 
milk, or total solids content rather than on butterfat content as has 
hy en done in the past. State en ibling legislat lon, COVel ing bial ket ing 
agreements and marketing orders, whereby producers of perishable 
commodities liad) have the machinery ror stabil Zine their prices and 
produ tion by agreement among the producers, would rO a long way 


toward stabilizing the economy of the diversified farmer. 
The problem of the cattlemen, sheep producers, and poultrymen 
could well be taken care of in a satisfactory manner, provided the 
above program on the basic commodities was pul ito effect, thus 
Living the produce rs of meat products an Opportunity to buy their 
feeds at a price which would be more favorable to them in relation 
to the prices received by their commodities. There shouid be con 
tinually greater efforts made by the administration and all parties 
vorking in research and mar! eting to develop new uses for agri ul 
tural commodities and methods ol ii reasihg oul export trade. Wi 
realize that we will have to buy more commodities from other cout 
tries if we wish to sell within their boundaries. Therefore, there 
should be closer coordination between the State Department, LD part 


uy 4—-pt. 12 i 
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ment of Commerce, and the Department of Agriculture in working out 
trade agreements and tariff policies which affect agricultural prod- 
ucts. Research and marketing, over a period of many years, may tend 
to solve some of the difficulties in our present farm production of 
today. 

Our soil today is capable of producing a great deal more than is 
now being produced, but we must take great care in retaining this 
position since the foundation of our agriculture and of our Govern- 
ment depends upon soil fertility. We therefore should continue the 
assistance being given by the Federal Government in maintaining soil 
fertility and preventing erosion through soil-conservation pay- 
ments made to the farmers, where permanent practices are performed. 
I do not feel, however, that loans over a long period of time by the 
Government to the producers would increase soil conservation and 
speed up conservation work. 

I believe the Government should continue the Federal all-risk crop 
insurance program as it is now operating, and suggest that further 
study be made that the program might be extended to cover other 
crops than wheat, where producers favor such a plan and are willing 
to pay the necessary premium. Crop insurance would stabilize farm- 
ing to some extent, and actasc coll: ater: al for fins mcing W here necessary. 
I believe that farm-credit facilities generally are adequate for farm 
production, 

Finally, I would say that our present farm program has worked 
quite well and should not be discarded until a definite program can 
be formulated that will be equally as good or better, lest we invite 
economic disaster 

The Cuamman. We thank you, Mr. Cowell. 

The next witness is Mr. D. E. Lloyd. 


STATEMENT OF D. E. LLOYD, OF LEWISTON, IDAHO 


Mr. Luoyp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Don Lloyd, oe Lew- 
iston, Idaho. I have been asked to present the views of : . group of 
farmers from Nez Perce, Idaho, Lewis, Latah, and Clearwater Coun- 
ties of Idaho, and Asotin County, Wash., regarding a farm program 
for wheat. At this time I would like to say that all of these views are 
not necessarily mine, but they are the consensus of opinion of a group 
that met in Lewiston, Idaho, on October 29, at which there was a con- 
siderable discussion of some of the so-called two-price systems. This 
group of about 100 farmers passed the following motion by a vote 
of 68 to 16, with several abstaining. 

That the group go on record as recommending that the present program on 
wheat be continued, and further recommended that continual study be given 
toward the improvement of the program, that it may result in better local 
adaptation and more equitable allotments for individual farmers. 

There was a second motion passed by approximately the same ma- 
jority, which was as follows: 

The group recommends that the foreign trade policy of the United States be 
changed so as to trade our surplus farm commodities on a barter basis. 

There was a feeling of opposition to flexible supports, with most 
of those present in favor of at least 90 percent of parity. 

Here are a number of recommendations and objections made re- 
garding the present program. We realize many of these are adminis- 
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trative, and some of them might be taken care of in other laws. We 
also realize that our present law will still be in effect for the forth- 
coming year. 

(1) If we must continue acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
let them be set up on the basis of all the cropland of each farm, rather 
than the present system of cropping histories. This should consider 
ably reduce the inequalities under the present system. Those farmers 
who have been practicing good conservation programs by using ro- 
tations, hay and pasture crops and other diversific ation—in fact, 
the very ones who have been helping to hold surpluses down—are 
penalized, while those who have done most to create surpluses by in 
creased wheat seedings are rewarded with the largest allotments and 
quotas. 

Along with this, it would appear wise to eliminate that portion of 
the program that demands that a farmer seed at least 90 percent of his 
allotment. If allotme nts were set up on an aceru: al basis, so that the 
unused part of a grower’s allotment this year could be added to his 
future allotments, we might do a great deal toward holding down 
surpluses. In some areas, some years there are more profitable crops 
to grow th: an wheat, even with it at 90 percent of parity. We should 
encourage the growing of these other crops. Under the present plan 
the farmer does not dare convert his acreage to these other ¢ rops for 
fear of future reduction in wheat allotments. 

(2) Do not put high supports under other crops unless their pro- 
duction is controlled. This has been done in the past and the results 
have been ruinous, as in the case of small seed growers, Austrian pea 
vrowers, and many others. It is happening this year in the case of 
barley and oats. In our area we will probably end up the 1954 crop 
year with a substantial surplus of both of these crops. 

(3) Do not allow continued imports of crops at prices that are 
below our supports, particularly when these crops are, or are about 
to become, in surplus. 

(4) Make a portion of our surplus available for livestock feed at 
a price less than 90 percent of parity, but still high enough as to not 
become a competitor to feed corn. ‘There are some areas where we 
now have a surplus of wheat, even to the point of creating a storage 
problem. Yet these areas are importing corn for livestock feed. 

(5) There has been considerable discussion and seemingly general 
agreement to the effect that the program would serve its purpose better 
if it were more fully administered at the local level. Give our county 
committees as much responsibility as possible. ‘These local people 
are in the best position to understand local problems. While on this 
subject, why not limit the tenure of office of community, county, and 
State committeemen? Under the present system there is a strong 
tendency for officers to be perpetuated in their positions. It has been 
our observation that new faces create new enthusiasm and new ideas, 
and we believe that the responsibility should be passed around. 

Because of its importance both to the agricultural industry and to 
our national economy as a whole, the farmers of our area are strongly 
in favor of the farm program being bipartisan. They fully realize the 
magnitude and complexity of your problems and firmly believe that 
with the continued effort of enough peop le these problems « ‘an be 
solved. 
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Among the farmers of our area there seem to be two main general 
thoughts: One is that “until something better is suggested, we had 
better keep and improve what we have”; the other is that “all we 
farmers want is an equitable price for our commodities with as little 
intervention as possible.” 

Gentlemen, the farmers of our area appreciate the opportunity to 
present their views, and sincerely wish you the best of success In your 
efforts to lmiprove the lot of American agriculture. 

The Cuarman. The next witness is James K. Hill. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES K. HILL, OF PENDLETON, OREG. 


Mr. Hitt. I am James Hill, of Pendleton, Oreg. I came to this 
country when I was 5 years old and I produced my first crop of wheat 
in 1907. I have been a wheat farmer ever since. The 90 percent of 
varity program has been good to me, to the farmer. The farmer has 
Sa able to pay hs ba k debts ana bills, he has been able to reduce his 
mortgage on his farm, and some of them have reduced it altogether. 
He has been able to develop his farm fora better liv Ing for his family, 
he has been able to buy better machinery so that he could operate his 
farm better and increase the production. He has also been able to put 
into practice a soil conservation program by turning back all stubble, 
lecume, ancl organic matter that tends to build up the soil and preserve 
the soil for the future generations. 

The land I farm has, for the new program, in fallow 2.200 acres. 
Of this land we have to take out for diversion 30 percent. This means 
that I have out, for other crops than wheat, 660 acres. There are 
several objections to this program. This barley will go in competition 
with the small man who raises barley for the feed barley. It will 
also, under the loan plan, be so high in price that the cattleman cannot 
afford to buy it for feed and other purposes. 

It VW I] also hinder the storage problem. You know we how have 
wheat piled out on the ground in the country and in warehouses, over 


t million bushels. Wheat and barley cannot be stored in the same 
elevators because there is a mixture from one dumping of wheat, then 
a dumping of baa ley, and then the farmers will be docked for the foul 
that is in his wheat. So it is up to the farmers to build their own 


storage. 

With a loan price of $44 a ton this barley will not go for feed, and 
when 1955 comes the farmer will have his storage filled up on the 
farm and he will come in and get the loan, and when the 1955 program 
for wheat loan falls due on April 30, the farmer will turn this barley 
to the Government. : 

In closing, | might say ] don’t favor this plan, but I do favor the 
90 percent parity. If we can’t have such a program then I endorse 
the program that is sponsored by the Eastern Oregon Wheat League, 
the certificate plan. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. John E. Miller present ? 

Mr. Miller, you will follow Mr. Howton. 
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STATEMENT OF L. L. HOWTON, OF IONE, OREG. 


Mr. Howron. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I operate 
a wheat farm in Morrow County, Oreg. Most of the land in my 
county, including my own, is primarily wheatland and due to the 
limited rainfall it is next to impossible to switch to other crops when 
we face acreage reduction by law. 

My cut in acreage and the average cut in Morrow County, as a result 
of the wheat referendum, amounts to 32 percent. I feel and my neigh- 
bors feel that such a drastic cut in one small area is unfair and ineflee- 
tive in view of much larger wheat-producing centers being cut in some 
cases less than 20 percent. 

If a general 32 percent cut is necessary nationwide to balance sup 
plies with demand, we will go along and bear our fair share, but we 
feel that we have become the victims of either a very bad law or poor 
administration of the law. Facing the situation we are up against, 
it will be hard for us to have confidence m the fairness of any new 
law that may be written, unless the wrong presently being imposed 
upon us Is righted. 

We hope you men can and will correct this inequity, as it is still not 
too late, and that any new law will be so drawn up as to not allow 
sucha disparity of sacrifice. 

The CuarruMan. Mr. Miller? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. MILLER, GARFIELD, WASH. 


Mr. Murter. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am John 
Miller, of Garfield, Wash. I operate a grain farm. Wheat is the main 
crop. Like most of the farms in my area, oats, barley, and peas are 
more or less incidental. 

I have been identified with the organization and direction of farmer 
cooperatives and the farm program since the late 1920’s, and with 
action programs of the Department of Agriculture since their in- 
ception. 

I speak on behalf of the members and for the members of the Wash- 
ington-Idaho Wheat Growers’ League. It is generally conceded that 
a support of 90 percent of parity pr ice on storable commodities cannot 
be effected without inviting excessive production, acreage allotme nts, 
and marketing quotas except in times of unprecedented demand, o1 
short crops. 

Opinion is divided on flexible price sup ports ran ging from WD) to 
90 percent parity and rigid seabebts of 90 percent. The vote on quotas 
last summer clearly showed that quotas and high support were prefer- 
able to the other alternative available at the time. 

League action has repeatedly favored consideration of a two-price 
plan, a fair minority opposed. 

The lack of a foreign market has bothered us more than any other 
one thing. Our yield has increased considerably more per acre, and 
more acres have been seeded to wheat. But since when did production 
become a sin? 

For some period of time, in the past, we produced in the Northwest 
some 90 million bushels of wheat annually. In 1953, we produced 130 
million bushels. Another 14 million bushels of wheat from Montana 
will move through or into our territory in search of a market. 
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On October 1, with a quarter of our marketing season past, we still 
had in storage 145 million bushels which included some carryover 
from 1952. Ad 1 to that the amount to be marketed through our terri- 
tory from Montana and you will see we have a mountain of wheat. 

Offshore movement is our only solution. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that our chance of movement offshore 
is primarily political. It is tied up with tr ade agreements and treaties 
with foreign countries. I think when the State Department is nego- 
tiating treaties and trade agreements with foreign countries that you 
fellows should know something about what is going on before they are 
consummated. 

We are well es plied with storage for current needs, but not for 
what might be a carryover next year of 70 or 80 million bushels, then 
a harvest of over 100 million bushels of wheat 1954 and an increased 
harvest of oats, barley and peas which is inevitable, poses a greater 
storage problem than we have ever experienced. 

Government payments for soil conservation and flood control should 
not be made for what a farmer would and could do anyway. In the 
beginning of the old AAA and later much good was accomplished. 
Permanent practices should be stressed. We feel loans are not neces- 
sary to enable farmers to carry on conservation work and practices. 

Crop insurance has its place for those who want it. The percentage 
who participate in the program is low. Insurance should be expanded 
ony upon request and maintained on a self-sustaining basis. 

‘redit is adequate, on satisfactory terms. 

T he field of agricultural research has been only scratched. It should 
be expanded for both production and marketing. We are, in this area, 
particularly interested that the nursery at Pullman formerly operated 
by the SCS be provided with sufficient funds to function properly. It 
has a splendid record, one of the best, and serves an important area. 
M: ny fine new grasses hs ive bee nN deve loped, ‘ ind ms iny more are in the 
process of de ‘velopment and need to be incre ased for dis tribution. 

We would suggest the sale of wheat to other countries taking their 
money in exchange for wheat. Trade or barter for things we can use, 
Use wheat rather than bullets to secure friendship. 

{I would remind you that in 1951, our agricultural imports for use 
exceeded our agricultural exports by more than $1 billion. Research 
has done wonders in finding uses for other products such as wood, 
coal, oil, and so forth. But wheat has been used to no great an extent 
for purposes other than food. We feel that through research other 
uses might be found for wheat which would be useful and economically 
sound. 

Gentlemen, I operate a farm with my son. I enjoy the combination 
and I think he does, too. Our farm is one that I have accumulated over 
10 vears of operation as an economical unit. I do not look forward 
with a happy feeling to the time when father and son, or man and son, 
might be separated. 

I hope to see the time and conditions such that my son can continue 
farming the place that I have accumulated for some time, and not be 
separated from it. 

Thank you. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


GARFIELD, WASH., October 31, 1953. 
House AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your wish for farmer opinion on the farm 
program, I submit to you the following for what it may be worth 

I am owner and operator (with my son) of 800 acres of Whitman County 
cropland. I was raised on a farm and have farmed all my life except for 3 
years (1916-18). 

I revard the farm nrogram as one that has developed over a much longer 
period than since 1938. It has been a bipartisan development, and one of 
necessity and not of convenience or political expediency. 

Under ovr farm program a great Nation has been supplied with an abundance 
through peacetime and wars, at a remarkably low cost when compared with 
cost of other items required for war and defense. The Government support of 
basie storables has, through June 30, 1952, averaged off a profit, a fact not com- 
monly known, and the producer returns have not been excessive. 

There can be no set and fast longtime farm program, only on policy. It 
must necessarily be one which can develop or be modified as changing condi- 
tions demand, It seems that now with diminishing returns and loss of markets, 
we have arrived at a time that some modifications in our price support pro- 
gram need attention. 

1. Price support (wheat): I cannot recommend a change in the present 
support that will reduce the price the farmer receives below 90 percent of 
parity. It is not excessive. Hence the quota feature must be invoked since 
surplus has been built up which is burdensome and wasteful. As an alternative 
to the present program if it must be modified, I favor the act of the S1st 
Congress which previded for a sliding scale. The two-price or multiple-price 
plan would be my third choice. 

2. Conservation: Furnishing technicians to soil conservation districts is a 
laudable feature and should be continued as long and to an extent that it is 
practical to do so. 

3. Research: We look to research for many improvements for advancement in 
farm production, quality of product, soil saving and improvement. Agricultural 
Research Services should not be starved for funds, neither should there be 
duplication or competition of services doing research work. 

4. Markets: Our export markets are drying up. More attention should be 
given to this matter since we have been importing since 1951 far more of 
agricultural products, for consumption, than we have been exporting. Perhaps 
we should barter, exchange, or even seli and assume for payment the money 
of the country needing our goods. School-lunch program for perishables is 
commendable, and a little aid to friendly countries or disaster areas might be 
good. I do not recommend an out-and-out giveaway program to rid ourselves 
of our resources. We should get value returned for our products in goods, 
services, or real friendship. Food to friends will not be turned against us, 
while munitions of war have been, and could be again. 

5. Extension Service: Extension Service should have the leadership for a 
general educational programs. 

6. PMA: Action programs of price support, quotas, and allotments, and ACP 
payments as long as they are continued should be administered by elected com- 
munity and county committees. Agricultural conservation payments should he 
limited to permanent practices and curtailed rather than expanded. State 
committees should have more authority to adapt programs to local needs and 
conditions, and the program should be free from partisan political implications. 
7. Federal crop insurance: Should be extended only to those commodities re- 
auesting it and on a self-snstaining hasis. Should he offered to eligible pro- 
ducers of applicable commodities and not be pressed upon them. 

8. Reorganization of Department of Agriculture: I am heartily in approval of 
present plans which I have studied to some extent. TI see no services will be 
impaired. administration will be simplified and coordination of departments will 
be improved. 

9. Northwest wheat surplus: The unusually big sunply of wheat in this area 
is in need of an offshore market. We need Federal agency aid in finding markets 
in current marketing period so that the present supply will not still be filling 
our storore facilities come our next harvesttime. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. MItrer. 
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Phe CHarmman. Mr. Hampton ? 


STATEMENT OF ELVON HAMPTON, GENESSEE, IDAHO 


Mr. H AMPTON. Mr. Ch urman and member rs of the Avriculture Com- 
mittee, it isa pleasure to appear before you today to submit the feeling 
of the farmers in my district. 

We have had several meetings and discussed the farm problem. 
We have come up W ith certain reco:nmendations. ' 

1. We feel the farmer is entitled to a price support at or near parity 
on that part of the ¢ rop consumed In this country. 

2. We think a 90-percent parity with rigid control is better than 
a lower support with no controls. 

3. We realize our surplus is building up and we think that a two- 
price system would be a more equitable way of placing our wheat 
on the world market. 

I am in a dry-land area. Our warehouses are completely filled. 
We have some that are outside and it is certainly a problem to face 
this coming year. 

Certainly the farmer will not be able to finance a building program 
and therefore we encourage legislation that will dispose of our surplus 
wheat. 

I was thinking about the cattleman. Iam in sympathy with them. 
I thought that if we could use that wheat to feed the eattle, for in- 
stance if 10 pounds of wheat were fed to a steer, I could eat that much 
wheat for breakfast the next morning and dispose of that amount. 

Certainly I could never do that in months eating bread. 

\lso if the wheat producers could advertise their product as much 
is the tobacco company does, cel tainly we would sel] a lot of wheat. 

I don’t think we are doing as good a job as we could. We are wait- 
ing for orders to dispose of our wheat and it has not done the job. 
Other people are beating us to the market. 

This morning in my hotel room I picked up a card that asked me 
to drink a certain type of beer. Certainly we are not advertising wheat 
to the extent we could. I think that you gentlemen, in the position 
you are, can certainly come up with a program that will eliminate 
our problem. 

We are in sympathy with the program. We know that we try to 
hold down taxes and need acreage controls. Certainly they have not 
been a burden to our farmers. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuHatRMan. The next witness is Mr. Cutsforth. There are 
several witnesses yet on the grain list. However, Mr. Henry Hagg, 
on the dairy list, is going to have to leave very shortly, so we will 
suspend any further proceedings on the grain list for the time being 
until we call Mr. Hagg, who will be the witness following Mr. Cuts- 


forth. 
STATEMENT OF 0. W. CUTSFORTH, MORROW COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Cursrorru. I am a wheat farmer and a cattle raiser in Morrow 
County. Incidentally it is just about all wheat can do to support the 
cattle. 

I am representing the Morrow County Farm Bureau. In the cut- 
ting of time—we have been cutting prices and cutting acres, and now 
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we are cutting time—we of the Morrow County Farm Bureau are 
opposed to flexible price supports. That you see is controversial with 
the State farm bureau, but that is the way we are. That is not part 
of my written report. 

We believe prices would flex one way—downward. We believe it 
was a mistake to put a support under substitute crops on diverted 
acres. We were honest in our vote last August and the majority of 
us are willing to divert our acres and not use them until needed. We 
are in favor of some type of certificate plan on wheat. Some control 
on the low side would be necessary until a market is developed for it 

It is our belief that a trade commission should be set up to trade 
surplus farm products for strategic materials which could be stock- 
piled here. These trades to be made over and above our International 
Wheat Agreement. 

We believe some types of production control will be necessary and 
the use of parity floors as long as everything we buy is controlled and 
protected. It is our belief that it is no more a crime for agriculture 
to control production than it is for industry and labor when they cut 
to a 4-di ay week when the “Vy cannot se ‘ll their goods. 

We are opposed to further Government spending for the develop 
ment of irrigation projects when it = aggravates the situation and 
that such funds should be invested 1 1 power projects where there is 
a shortage here in the Northwest. 

You will note that some of our recommendations here take issue 
with the State farm bureau, but we are a grass-roots organization 
and do our own thinking. 

On the subject of soil conservation, we think that the cost of most 
long-time soil-conservation practices should be made up by practice 
payments and that the cost of such practices should be deductible from 
income taxes. 

I would like again to call your attention to the report read by 
W. W. Weatherford, our livestock chairman, on beef cattle. The 
buying of beef on the market by the Government is in most cases, we 
think, a subsidy payment coming in the back door, and with no hope 
for improvement. 

While our plan would put the payments in the open for what they 
are and would give control on the production, and the taxpayer some- 
thing for his money. 

Thank you. 

The CHairman. The next witness will be Mr. Henry Hagg, of 


Reedville, Oreg. 
STATEMENT OF HENRY HAGG, REEDVILLE, OREG. 


Mr. Hacc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Henry Hagg. Iamadairyman from Reedville, Oreg., near Portland. 
On our farm we have been producing milk since 1925 and shipping 
daily on the Portland market. 

I want to remind the cattlemen in their discussion of this prob- 
lem that the dairy farmer, ‘ I understand it, produces about 40 
percent of the meat of this Nation in the form of calves and dis- 
carded dairy stock. 

We have a tremendous stake in whatever happens to the program 
as set up for the livestock industry. I also want to mention that it 
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has been said that the dairy industry which covers the entire Nation, 
every village, town, city, crossroad, and street, is the largest single 
business in America. 

If you do not think it is important, a week ago they had a major 
milk strike in New York and 12 million people were without milk. 
Sines drove 60 mi les into the CC untry to get fresh milk for their 
children. 


T every major milk strike there is always one pro Vi ion made by 


the unions and by the emplovers, and that is that the milk must YO 

to the hospitals. So wi have a tremendously vital industry. 
Another important thing I think that we should consider is that 

there are about 214 million producing dairymen in America. They 


milked 25 million cows, they supp lied the di uly needs of 160 million 
pe ple who consume at the rate of about 115 billi on pounds of _ 
l year, a il were prod icing at the rate of 118 billion pounds a year, 
or a 8 percent surplus, In an industry that has no controls over its 
production, no say who shall do it, I think is one of the most remark- 
able things you can Imagine. 

Phe juestion before this committee, before the dairy industry, 
before the Congress, is what are we going to do with the 3 percent 
surplus. Whose responsibility is it? Are we going to turn it loose 
without a home? 

Phree percent can wreck the stability of the dairy industry. Sup 
pose we had only 115 billion pounds. I would not be here today. 
Suppose we had 3 percent too little? The American consumer would 
pav a tremendous price for that short: ge. 

How much is the American consumer willing to pay for a guaranty 
that there will be a little surplus of tl iis vital commodity ? It is no 
our a seuotly. that we have this little surplus. The surplus has 
been cr ~~ by war conditions. 

W Nt » Gove rnment, during the early days of the last war, took 
50  ocla ‘of our butter, 75 percent of our cheese, and 90 percent of 
oul powder and said “We want it for the armed services, for our 


allies, for lend lease, and told the consuming public to ee a sub- 
stitute, it is good enough for you, your home, we want the best for 
our fighting forces,” and then rolled back the price of Pa consumer 
2 cents a quart and 16 cents on a pound of butter, and then when 


the war was over they threw it all back and said, “Here it is, it is 
your baby.” 

Yes, we have a plan. It is called the self-help plan. Many of vou 
men know about it. You have heard of it i onuk the National Milk 
Producers Federation, originally called the John Brant plan. 

We are willing to go on that plan. I represent here, speaking for 
the American Dairymen’s Association, for the dairy manufacturers 
of the State of Oregon who have subscribed to that plan, if you will 
give us the tools and machinery to operate it with, we will carry our 
own surplus and we will do it in an orderly manner. 

We will take it off the backs of the people of the country but you 
have to give us the tools to do it with. The American dairyman has 
done a grand job. I think he is entitled to a fair deal. I think that 
you gentlemen, if you will examine our story, if you will look over onr 
proposal, if you will see that we are willing to risk and gamble on that 
basis, I think you will go along with us. 

Thank you. 
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(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLE FROM A COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE OREGON DAIRY- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION * AND OREGON DAIRY INDUSTRIES (MANUFACTURERS) ” 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Some form of income stability for agriculture is in the public interest. The 
American farmer has always been willing to take the many unknown risks that 
his crops and livestocks are subject to and this committee believes that he is 
willing to take a reasonable price risk in his role as a producer. Therefore, we 
believe that a sound farm policy program must include underwriting a portion 
of the price risk in farming. The dairy farmer must have consideration, support, 
or aid equal to that provided any other branch of agriculture. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT CONSIDERATIONS 


The problem confronting the dairy industry today is undoubtedly the out- 
growth of a number of factors. Among these are: 


1. The Government program of buying and storing only the higher grades of 
dairy products, leaving the lower grades for public consumption ; 

2. The incentive programs of World War II which encouraged the high pro- 
duction of butterfat and also milk; 

3. The loss of markets to competitive and substitute products ; 

4. The declining importance of butterfat as the price yardstick of the dairy 
industry ; 
5. The change in the relative market values of fat and solids-not-fat ; 

6. The recent shift from other farm enterprises into dairying. 

The principal trouble spots in the dairy industry where orderly adjustments 
are necessary are in butter, nonfat milk powder, and cheese 

The present policy of the dairy products purchase program, which accepts 
only those products of highest quality, has caused excessive amounts to go into 
Government storage rather than into normal trade. This is not in the best 
interests of the consumer or of the dairy farmer 

The following proposals are suggested to minimize the problems confronting 
the dairy industry: 


1. DEVELOP A NATIONAL SELF-HELP PLAN 


The dairy industry in Oregon believes in the principles of self-help and is 
willing to support the development of such a program, but such a plan must 
not place an undue hardship upon the industry. What appears to be a workable 
self-help plan has been developed by responsible groups within the national dairy 
industry and is recommended for consideration. A copy is attached. To effectu- 
ate such a plan will require Government cooperation through the passage of 
enabling legislation and some Government assistance in working out admin- 
istrative details, but no direct subsidy from the United States Treasury. 

An adequate supply of staple foods protected by a reasonable surplus is 
necessary to the national interest. The Oregon dairy industry committee 
recommends that, initially, the self-help program should emphasize correction 
of the butter situation, but that support prices on milk powder and cheese must 
be maintained at a level that will encourage their continued production. This 
will be in the national interest. 


2. ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORE EQUITABLE MILK-PRICING PLANS 


The dairy industry has a responsibility to seek and test better pricing pro- 
grams. Recently, many fluid-milk markets have modified their formula pricing 
programs to recognize the change in the relative values of butterfat and solids 
not fat. The land-grant colleges and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture should concentrate their efforts toward developing better milk-pricing 
programs. 





1 Organized 1891. 
2 Organized 1910. 
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8. GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF LOAN PROGRAMS, OF USED, MUST NOT ENCOURAGE THE 
PRODUCTION OF LOW-GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


resent programs purchase or store only products of high market quality. 
This limits available market supplies to products of lower quality. It is recom- 
mended by this joint dairy committee for Oregon that the Government policy 
be changed to purchase and remove from the channels of normal trade only 
those products of lower quality, and at support prices that will discourage, 
ather than encourage, their particular production. 


4. OTH FARM STABILIZATION PROGRAMS SHOULD BE CONSISTENT WITH DAIRY 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Any program adopted must recognize equitable prices or values between dairy- 
men and other producers. For example, high feed costs, resulting, in part, from 
high-level price supports for other commodities, place the dairyman in a relatively 
unfavorable cost-price position unless values are properly adjusted. 


SELF-HELP PROGRAM AND NATIONAL TRADE POLICIES 


Prices for dairy products established under a self-help program must be 
protected by adequate import restrictions. If the national trade policy is 
such as to prevent the accomplishment of a self-help program such as herein 
advocated because of the absence of import limitations, then the self-help pro- 
gram must be modified to bring the income of the dairy farmer to the level 
which was its objective had there been no interference because of foreign 
imports 

Respectfully submitted for the joint committee of the two associations. 


Henry G. Hace, Reedville, Oreg. 


PROPOSAL BY THE OREGON DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND OREGON DAIRY 
INDUSTRIES (MANUFACTURERS) 


The following excerpts from a proposal of the United Dairymen’s Association, 
which represents over 50,000 dairy farmers in the Pacific Northwest, has the 
support of the Oregon Dairymen’'s Association and the Oregon Dairy Industries 

The proposal calls for the establishment within the Department of Agriculture, 
as an agency of the United States, a Board (tentatively called the Federal Dairy 
Stabilization Board) consisting of 15 members to be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, from among nominees selected by) 
ballot among producers in various production areas to be established by the 
Secretiury 

The function of the Board is to stabilize prices for milk and dairy products. 
For this purpose it is authorized to establish and maintain a surplus holding 
pool designed to remove from the ordinary and usual channels of domestic 
consumption all surplus dairy products which cannot be absorbed in such chan- 
nels at prevailing stabilization price levels established by the Board. To accom 
plish its purpose the Board is required to stand ready and willing at all times 
to purchase at stabilization price levels all domestically produced butter, Ched- 
dar chese, and nonfat dry milk solids offered to it, and such other dairy products 
as the Board may designate. 

The stabilization price levels at which the Board shall make the above- 
mentioned purchases shall be determined by the Board after due consideration 
to support prices on crops contributing to cost of milk production, to estimated 
production carryovers, estimated domestic and foreign marketing of dairy 
products, and estimated costs of production and marketing as determined through 
such publie hearings and governmental studies as the Board considers necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of the act 

The stabilization price level determined by the Board is to be established as 
of the beginning of the crop year on an annual basis and shall be announced 
as far in advance of the beginning of the marketing year as is practicable. 

The Board is authorized to borrow money, without security, from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to carry out the purposes of the program. However, 
the cost of operating the stabilization program is to be assessed against the 
producers of milk and butterfat for market. A stabilization fee in an amount 
to be determined annually by the Board shall be collected from each producer 
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who offers milk or butterfat for sale. Every person purchasing milk or butter 
fat from a producer is required to withhold from the purchase price an amount 
equal to the stabilization fee so provided and is required to remit the same to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Returns shall be filed and remittances 
made monthly by purchasers in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
Commissioner, 

The funds so collected are to be used by the Board to finance the stabilization 
program, to promote and develop new and expanded outlets for milk and dairy 
products, and to finance and cooperate in programs of advertising, research, and 
other marketing activities. 

The proposed plan also provides that in the event there are surpluses of dairy 
products in the hands of the Board, then a quantity, as determined by the 
Secretary, of such surplus equal to imports of dairy products shall be removed 
from the domestic market and disposed of in other than domestic channels by 
the Secretary or the Federal Dairy Stabilization Board as his agent, the expense 
of such removal and disposal to be chargeable to duties collected under title 19 
United States Code 1001 or paid out of the general funds of the Treasury. 

A further provision of the plan covers the situation where milk production is 
increased due to diversion to dairying of acreage formerly devoted to the pro- 
duction of a crop regulated under an acreage allotment program. Surpluses 
equal to the amount of increased milk production through the diversion to milk 


production of such acreage, as determined by the Secretary, shall be removed 
from the inventory of the Board and disposed of by the Secretary or the Federal 
Dairy Stabilization Board as his agent in other than domestic channels, the 


expense of such removal and disposal to be chargeable to the support program 
of the crop or crops from which such acreage was diverted and which diversion 
caused the resultant increase in milk production. 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive analysis of the plan, but rather is an 
outline of what is considered to be the basic concepts of the program. The de- 
tails of the plan will be completed and suitable legislation presented at an early 
date. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Cutsforth. 

The next witness is Mr. Jack Smith. He will be followed by Mr. 
Walter Robinson. 


STATEMENT OF JACK L. SMITH, GILLIAM COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name 
is Jack L. Smith. Iam a wheat producer in Gilliam County, Oreg., 
operating the farm I have lived on all my life except for that period 
during which I attended Oregon State College and served in the Air 
Force during World War IT. 

IT am ina partnership operation with my father and brother-in-law, 
ach of us owning our land individually, but operating it together, 
and each contributing all his time to the farm operation. My share 
in this partnership is 1,400 acres of tillable land, which is smaller 
than average for the area. 

My farm has been producing wheat on a summer-fallow basis since 
the first land was broken from the sod by my grandfather in 1892. 
It is suitable only to the growing of wheat, for low rainfall, about 12 
inches annually, has made my attempts with alfalfa, peas, and seed 
grass as substitute cash crops unsuccessful. 

I asked to appear before this committee to talk about the present 
program as it affects my farm. The program has served my needs 
well. 

1. The agriculture conservation program of education and incentive 
payments for conservation has done much to conserve my farm for 
the Nation and for my children. 
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The Federal crop insurance program, although needing con- 
ti heed study and development, has protected me from loss of my 
Oo - ating cos ts in case of ¢ rop failures. 

The loan program, with its high sup port price, has given me 
enough ioney to protect my farm and way of life. I have been able 
to make farn 1 Improvements and deve lop a sound conservation pro- 
sram faster and better than | could have had I earned less income. 

My credit has been good. I] have been able to provide better edu- 
cational opportunities for my children and assist financially in the 
growth of my church and community. These, I believe, insure our 
American way of life. Last but not le ast, I have been able to help 
bear the cost of the defense of our Nation. 

Although I am still a Chevrolet class of farmer, I must truthfully 
admit I have not had many worries. Then came July 1953 when the 
farmers of Gilliam County and the Nation made the long walk to 
vote for or against marketing quotas. The choice for me was a hard 
one toaccept. Needless to say, I did not want to submit to acreage and 
marketing restrictions which mean loss of freedom to operate my 
far in an efficient manner. 

However, when I weighed the choice between 50 percent of parity 
with acreage allotments and 90 percent of parity with acreage con- 
trol and marketing quotas, I had to accept the fact that I could not 
survive on $1.13 wheat. 

With a long-term average of 20 bushels for my farm, it would give 
me $22.60 an acre if the crop were average and the market went down 
to the loan. At present costs I cannot raise wheat for that, let alone 
live; so I voted for quotas and 90 percent of parity. 

My worries had just begun, for with 1400 acres in a summer- 
fallow system, I had 700 acres ready for fall planting, and with 
Gilliam County’s acreage cut announced at 32.5 percent, it left me 
with 227 acres that I could not plant to wheat. 

With the high cost of labor, farm machinery, fuel, and maintenance, 
my cost of operation is high, and I had that cost invested in 227 acres 
outside my allotment. July was too late to call the whole thing off, for 
by then it was nearly re ‘ady for p ylanting. What could I do with it? 

I could not let it lay dle and unprotected, to wash away in the 
winter storms, for that would be destroying a national heritage which 
we who till the soil must guard for future generations. Besides, 
with a third less income from wheat and no chance to reduce my op- 
erating costs, I needed to find a cash crop. I could plant grass which 
would take 2 or 3 years to establish, but then without investing in 
cattle, I could not utilize it, and frankly, it looked like a poor time to 
go into the cattle business. 

The lack of continuity in the program makes it impossible to plan 
a program for diverted acres, or count on a long e nough period to get 
un investment back, for, without acreage controls, wheat is my best 
eash crop. 

My last alternative was to contribute to the barley and feed grain 
surplus. Although the price of barley will be low, it looks like the 
best cash prospect to.me. However, it certainly does not help the 
fellow whose business is the growing of barley. 

I am faced with the problem of what to do with my 1954 crop. 
Normally I truck it to my local cooperative elevator as it is cut. The 
extra handling needed to store my wheat on the farm has proven 
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{oo expensive, and for this reason, I have only enough storage on 
the farm to handle my seed and feed. At present high costs, the 
building of enough storage to handle my entire production would be 
“a COS tly burden. 

My local co-op is filled to capac ity and the storage situation th pough- 
out the Northwest is critical. If the market price could come near 
the loan many farmers might sell, but as it is, most of it will still ie 
there April 30 when the loans are called. Even if I sold below the 
loan, it is doubtful that my wheat would move for our terminal 
storage is full. 

Perhaps if the International Wheat Agreement subsidy at Pacific- 
coast ports were higher, we could meet Canadian competition and 
help some. With only 7 months left until the 1954 harvest begins, 
whatever is done needs to be done quickly for wheat in the Pac 
Northwest can move no faster than terminal storage can be cleared. 

To further complicate the problem, we have the barley that will 
be grown on land taken out of wheat. With 1,250,000 acres diverted 
in Oregon, Washington, and northern Idaho, I think it reasonable 
to expect almost a million acres of barley, which at a 34-bushel 
average, is a lot of barley to flood on a wheat-storage facility already 
overflowing. I do not know what I will do with mine. 

To summarize the eilect of acreage controls and marketing quotas 
on my farm: 

1. It lowers my income for finding suitable substitute cash crops 
in my area is difficult. 

2. I have no chance to lower operating costs for I still have tillage 
operations on my diverted acres. 

3. Lack of continuity in the program has handicapped construc- 
tive planning for diverted acres. 

1. It has handicapped my aman program. 

5. It has forced me to the production ot barley on land best suitable 
to the growing of wheat, thus creating a serious storage problem. 

6. It has forced me to accept control on hy freedom to till the 
soil as I see fit. I have been satisfied with the program as it has 
operated in the past 10 years without acreage controls or marketing 
quotas, 

I would like to ask that you continue high price supports without 
limitations on acreage and marketing, but I realize that it may be 
necessary to make changes in order to — se of the surplus wheat. 

If you find it impossib le or undesirable to finance a program of 
supporting the entire crop at 90 percent of parity I would be willing 
to compromise on a policy endorsed by the members of the Oregon 
Wheat Growers’ J eague, lt S pring Ip le sare: 

1. Least possible cost to the Government. 

2. Least possible Government control on how I operate my farm. 

3 Parity on wheat used for food in the United States. 

1. A floor under wheat prices in case of emergency. 

5. Maintain the productivity of the soil for future generations. 

I might add that in attending my county farm meetings, I have 
heard the income-certificate plan for wheat explained. We farmers 
attending those meetings agree that it em bodies a program for wheat 
that would be acceptable to us, and feel it merits your careful consid 
eration. 
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I wish to thank your committee for the work you are doing and for 
the opportunity of appearing. This is truly democracy at work. 

Tr you. 

T! ‘WAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

The neXt withess is Mr. Floyd Root. following Mr. Robinson. 


STATEMENT BY WALTER J. ROBINSON, POMEROY, WASH. 


Mr. Ropinson. Chairman Hope, members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Il thank you for the privilege ot offering testimony relating Lo 
fair prices for wheat and to what I believe to be the feeling of farmers 
of my neighborhood about methods of establishing and maintaining 
such fair prices 

I will begin with the statement that we do not know the ultimate 
answer to the wheat-price problem but most all of us hope that the 
present program W ith 90 percent of parity and the hecessary produc- 
tion controls will be continued until a better plan is devised. 

We hear some talk of flexible parity based on the theory that lower 
prices will reduce productio yn). Lhis theory holds true to only a limited 
degree in areas, such as ours, adapted primarily to cereal crops. 

Low prices for whe: might conceivably drive some land to barley 
or some other cereal, sah lower prices certainly would drive the mar- 
ginal producer to the wall. But we believe that trying to reduce pro 
duction by lowering prices in neither fair, effective, nor good eco- 


Homics, 

Illustrative of this low-price theory of production control, I will 
Inpose On you a personal experience. When 1 found myself refusing 
iS cents a sheet for wheat in the Palouse country, ny boys and | 
erubbed the rose bushes out of the le rows and corners, plowed up 
the erass eo and sowed every foot of ground to wheat. Why / 

W ell, ve had to pay taxes, interest, and installments on the mortgage 
and eal a few things at the store, so, the lower the price the more wheat 
ve had to produce. 

Incidentally, we eventually sold the 18-cent wheat for 32 cents, 
which only goes to show the marvelous advantage of the sacred free 
and open market. 

We believe that production control of a storable commodity involv- 
ing thousands of individual operators, can be accomplished only with 
Government assistance. A clause in our Federal Constitution provides 
for the promotion of the general welfare. We believe the welfare of 


agriculture is one basic component of the general welfare; so also is 
labor and industry. But there is a difference in their respective prob 
] 

i@MIS,. 


A manufacturer of farm implements, or vacuum cleaners, with 
his finger on the pulse of the market, can control his production and 
maintain his price by pulling the switch and sending his hirea help 
down the road talking to themselves. He is few enough that he does 
not need Government assisted regimentation, much. An occasional 
fair-trade act, outlawing retail competition, helps a little. 

Laborers are able to organize and with Government help and super 
vision secure fair wages, decent working conditions, and protection 
from scabs. They regiment themselves for their own welfare and the 
veneral welfare. But in agriculture there is a difference. No scheme 


has been proposed, or seems possible, for production control through 
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voluntary cooperation alone by the thousands of wheat producers. So 
far no price-control program has been offered that can continue to 
effectively operate without some ]} roduction control. 

The aver age whe: atgrower ean the necessity of hi aving a govern 
mental agency determine the market prospects and the limits that 
should be imposed on production. Also it should promulgate the rules 
und supervise the administrative agencies necessary to the local 
Operations, 

The wheat grower realizes that to permit unlimited production for a 
limited market with no price supports and the present terrific costs of 
production is inviting disaster not only for agriculture but also for 
industry and labor as well as our entire national economy. 

In conclusion, as you well know, neither I nor any other one can 
speak for all wheat growers. There are always some who insist on 
freedom to exercise their right to go to hell in their own way. 

However, I can assure you that practically all wheatgrowers hope 
that the present plan for maintaining a fair price for wheat will not 
be allowed to lapse until it is no longer needed or until an equally 
effective plan has heen dey ised and adopted. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. G. W. Showalter will be next, following Mr. Floyd Root. 

Mr. Root / , 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD ROOT, WASCO, SHERMAN COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Roor. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture Com 
mittee, my name is Floyd Root. Lown and Operate a dry land wheat 
ranch in the Columbia Basin at Wasco, Sherman County, Oreg. 

First I want to tell you that I agree 100 percent with the state 
ments prese nted to you by Mr. Kase ‘be rg and Mr. Smith. In fact. just 
last Thursday, October 29, I attended a meeting of wheat growers in 
Sherman County, and judging by their discussions and comments 
on these problems I know everyone in attendance that day would 
endorse these statements made here today, if time permitted. 

Today, in discussing farm programs and policies, the emphasis is 
being placed upon changing the present farm program or developing 
anew program. I want to call your attention to one part of any pro 
oram that must not be overlooked. That is research and education, 

I want to quote Secretary Benson in his statement of proposed policy 
for the operation of the U SDA. He said: 

The basic long-range needs of American agriculture are to reduce costs, to 
improve quality and to expand markets. The sound approach to every one of 
these needs is through research and education. 


Then he stated that— 
Rasic research has been the foundation of all the really big advances in agri- 
ulture, 

Later in his statement referring to marketing research, Secretary 
Benson said: F 


We need to expand research in the development of new products from agri 
cultural raw materials, new uses for existing products, and new processes that 
will expand present markets 


38490—154— pt. 12-8 
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Research on wheat must be continued and expanded in production, 
storage, processing, and utilization. Too little is known about the 

eat kernel itself. The basic and fundamental nature of this re- 

arch requires adequate facilities and, most important, continuity. 

] believe that Federal research agencies are 1n the best position to 
do this type of research in order to keep the work coordinated and to 
avold dupli ation this work should be coordinated by Federal research 
men and the work done in the States. 

This research would help plant breeders and agronomists in devel- 
oping new varieties; it would help processors in making the proper 
use of existing varieties; and I hope it will lead to increased utilization 

1d new uses for wheat. 

Also under our present system of allotments we need much more 
:\dditional research on alternate crops. At the present time my farm 
i ina dryland wheat area and the only alternate crop that I have} 
barley. It is not in as good a position on the market as wheat. I 
believe that much more work could be done in research to find us an 
alternate crop for our dryland area. 

Later in Mr. Benson’s statement, referring to marketing research, 
he said: 

We need to expand research in the development of new products from agricul- 
t aw materials, new uses for existing products, and new processes that will 
expand present markets 

In developing and continuing our marketing research program, it 
must be remembered that our best wheat market isin the United States. 
About 70 percent of the United States average production is used 
within our country, 50 percent for human food and 20 percent for 
other uses. So, if through research, we could increase our domestic 
use 10 percent, we would only have 20 percent left for export. Then 
with normal exports our present surpluses would rapidly disappear. 
These figures are for the United States as a whole. 

Qur region is more dependent on exports than the rest of the United 
States, More than three fourths of our entire crop must he sold out 

ide the Pacific Northwest. Because exports have fallen off. we are 
faced with a very critical situation next summer unless vigorous 


efforts are made to move more of our wheat between now and next 





summer. 

This vear we have had 6 million bushels niled on the ground. Next 
year, with additional] acres in barley. unless something is done to 
ove VW heat o if, we are going to h ive 50 } iilion bushels piled outside 


n the Pacifie Northwest. 
The attached appendix shows that we expect to have the unheard 
f earrvover of 90 million bushels July 1, 1954. In addition to this 


aervover. wé expect to produce 90'to 100 million bushels of wheat 
nd we do not know how manv millions of bushels of barlev on the 
land taken out of wheat. So we are going to have an impossible it- 
nation unless something is done. 

In order to maintain our normal wheat exports I believe that our 
] ] 


complicated system of tariffs should be overhauled and brought up 
to date so that our foreign trade can be expanded. We cannot exnect 
to sell our surplus agricultural, or industrial products, to other 


ations if we put up barriers so that they cannot sell their products 
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Many of our tariffs originated to protect our infant industries 
during their development period. Now those infant industries are 
industrial giants, but they still ask for and receive tariff protection. 
i do not mean that all tariffs should be abolished, but I do believe 
that a direct subsidy and resulting free trade would be better for our 
Nation than an indirect wane) and restricted trade through tariff. 

With a two-price system, such as proposed to you by Mr. Kaseberg, 
we woul l be very ol; id to do aw: ay W ith tariff on wheat. 

ection 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 provides for the 
adele of about $250 million worth of United States surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to be resold overseas for foreign currency. I 
do not know why this provision is not being used to export a large 
amount of our present wheat surplus so that any new program de- 
veloped would have a chance to operate on its own merits. 

Out here in the Pacific Northwest, we are a long way from Was 
ington, D. C., and all we know is what we read in the papers, but 
sometimes we wonder if there is not some way to export wheat, out 
side of the International Wheat Agreement, besides giving it away. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Wheat: Supply and disappearance—Pacific Northwest (Washington, Oregon, and 
northern Idaho) 


In thousands of bushels) 
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The Crarman. The Chair would like to recognize Al Bauer, sta 
tion KPOJ, Portland, Oreg., to present the result of his farm polls 
and programs. 

(Mr. Bauer’s statement is inserted as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AL BAUER, FArM Director, KPOJ, PorrTLANp, OREG 


Last June. when we learned from Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson that 
a new farm program must be developed in 1954 and that the Secretary was de 
sirous of securing mass opinion regarding the kind of program necessary, we felt 
that we should have a part in motivating thinking and in the shaping of opinion. 
We conceived the idea of a series of weekly 15-minute broadcasts that would be 


offered to a number of stations in the State so located as to give complete « el 
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age of the State of Oregon. We presented this idea to the three farm organiza- 
tions: the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, the Oregon State Grange, and the 
Oregon Farmers Union. They gave us full cooperation. 

This idea evolved into six programs. The first was a presentation of the 
problem by the Secretary of Agriculture. The second featured a presentation 
of the problem as seen by the heads of the three national farm organizations. 
Broadcast No. 3 was a panel discussion of major agricultural problems with the 
heads of Oregon’s three farm organizations. In this broadcast, these men set 
forth three major problems: (1) A price stabilization program for agriculture ; 
(2) expanded markets, both domestic and abroad; and (38) conservation of our 
food-producing soil. These then became the topics of discussion for the three 
subsequent broadcasts, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 in the series. Each of these latter 3 
panels consisted of farmers representing different commodity groups and from 
1 of the 3 farm organizations, 

In discussing the price stabilization program for agriculture, three approaches 

‘re developed: (1) A two-price system for all agricultural commodities—this 
referred to as a controlled monopoly for agriculture. The two-price principle 
would approach sound economics, allowing the law of supply and demand to 
function and by this means provide the farmer with a parity price for his pro- 
duce without Government support; (2) a request for more Government support 
than we currently have, indicating there should be a support program of some 
kind on all commodities, not only the basies; (3) that much could be accom- 
plished by the farmer himself in better and more extensive promotion of his 
products and by greater appropriations for agricultural research. This approach 
envisions no Government support program, 

No. 5 broadcast: In discussing expanded markets, one panelist believed that 
we must have much more free trade in all agricultural commodities. We should, 
rather than send dollars to foreign countries, send surplus agricultural produce, 
for which we would be compensated on the basis of an equitable world price. 
He thought that an equalized standard of living would eventually come about in 
the world and that this would lead to it. A dairy farmer panelist believed that 
his industry could not stand world competition but did indicate that it may be 
possible, allowing a longer transition period than might be needed for some 
other type of agricultural commodity. This change would have to come very 
slowly, to not put the dairy business out of balance. The other thinking centered 
around more protection of American agriculture, with more assistance from the 
Government—essentially an attitude of isolation. 

No. 6 Broadcast All panel members agreed that the Government has some 
responsibility to the farmer, in helping him to conserve soil One farmer was 
of the opinion that the amount currently spent, taking into account reductions 
in the past year, was still too great—the farmer must not be paid for applying 
fertilizer from which he derives a yearly return; while another farmer felt 
that the reduction in conservation payments last year seriously curtailed con- 
servation of the soil in his area. He was of the opinion that the Government 
should spend more money to provide grain storage facilities as a conservation 
practice and felt that the small farmer was at an unfair advantage in the present 


Government-assistance program, 

The CHamrMan. We will hear from Mr. Showalter. Following Mr. 
Showalter, Mr. Marion T. Weatherford, of Arlington, Oreg. He 
appeared this morning as a substitute for Charles E. Vance. 

Is Mr. Weatherford here? Does he desire to appear again on this 
subject ? 

Mr. WreatrHerForp. Yes, sir. 

The CHairnMan. You will be next, following Mr. Showalter. 


STATEMENT OF G. W. SHOWALTER, TYLER, WASH. 


Mr. Suowwarer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in regard to this wheat program, I am a farmer with 1,000 acres of 
wheatland. We have a tariff law that can be used to protect a great 
many of our industry which in turn protects labor. 

The wheat producer should be protected also. I am in favor of a 
two-price program with home consumption at 100 percent of parity, 
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the balance left for us to do as we see fit. This will leave most of 
it to vO into export market and go to feed the people who need the 
food and take care of the surplus. 

I thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weatherford ? 


STATEMENT OF MARION T. WEATHERFORD, ARLINGTON, OREG. 


Mr. WEATHERFORD. | should like to file a complete statement with 
the committee. Lam Marion T. Weatherford, and Iam a wheat farmer 
in Arlington in eastern Oregon. 

I farm a tract of land, which belongs to myself and other members 
of my family, totaling approximately 9,000 acres of tillable land and 
grazing land. I live on, and farm, the same land which was home- 
steaded by my grandfather in 1880, and our family has lived on this 
land since 1886. 

The rainfall and soil of our area is such that the type of crops we 
can produce is limited. My principal crops are wheat and cattle, with 
the cattle being used to graze in the stubble and odd portions of 
orass. 

I hope I am old enough to think ahead, and I can remember a 
few years back. I have an intense interest in agriculture as it affects 
me, my county, my State, and my Nation, and I appreciate the 
opportunity of telling this congressional committee my thinking in 
this regard. 

A. What I like about the present farm program as it pertains to 
wheat:: 

l. Back in the thirties when my father was broke and every othe: 
wheat farmer in our country was broke, too, the Federal agricultural] 
program provided a way to get a little money into the pockets of 
farmers n let them hold on to their property and keep going until 
yield and price both improved. These were the payments under the 
or igins al A. iH A wheat contract, 1933-35, and the conservation payments 
beginning in 1936. 

Through the loan program which began in 1938 we were able 
to get at least enough money out of our wholesome, respectable crops 
to pay expenses and keep us operating. We were not blacklisted in 
the credit places because we had done a good job of farming—blessed 
with favorable weather—and had produced a surplus above domestic 
requirements. Without the price support and the loan program in 
recent years, we could not have paid expenses, even with somewhat 
better weather conditions than usual. 

It taught usa great deal about how to conserve the soil for future 
use, and it has helped us to classify and analyze our soils. 

The Production Credit Association’s organization has provided 
a framework for a source of dependable credit to legitimate borrowers 
who otherwise would not find the credit necessary to carry on eco 
nomic operations. Likewise, the Federal land banks have been a 
necessary adjunet to our credit services since they were established 
m 1917. 

The cooperative marketing agencies which we have been able 
to build with Federal help have been a valuable aid in marketing 
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and storing lo cal prod uction of whe at, resulting in equitable prices 
on the ope n market to p yroducers in the area. 

6. The research and extension program of the Federal Govern- 
ment, although entirely too limited in its scope and financial sup port, 
Is Of paramount imiportan e and has been an invaluable aid to the 
agriculture of the Nation. 

B. What I want in . Federal program as it concerns wheat: 

1. I think the farm prob lem is an economic problem, and I would 
like to see an econ mic solution to it. I think that too often in the 
past we have had political solutions to economic problems and those 
solutions, by t their very nature, could not solve anything or remain 


effective and permanent. 

2. Because of the limited amount of rainfall—our area receives 
approximately 9 inches rainfall, average—which does not fall during 
the growing season, my land is suitable only for the growing of 
wheat by the summer fallow method. That is, I can raise a crop 
of wheat only once in 2 years, with the land lying bare and idle on 
the alternate year. I want to be able to grow all the wheat my 
land will produce, consistent with cood conservation practices. 

3. IT want to be able to sell my share of the national domestic 
uman consumption of that wheat fora price equivalent to that which 
the average consumer earns by his work and time. 

t. IT want a lot of help in marketing the surplus production—above 
domestic human consumption—for the best price it will bring for 
any use anywhere in the world. 

. | want to be able to find a dependable source of credit for my 
yperations and I want it to be strong enough to carry me over the 


( 
] 1] ] } 
pad vears, aS Well as the good. 


? 


6. Beeause it is for the best interest of all Americans to have a 


constant supp ly of food and fiber evi ailable at all times, at a reason- 
able price, I want lots of Federal rese: meine tadavae improve varie- 
ties, conserve the soil, increase yields, control disease, and find alternate 


uses for surpluses. 

7. I want to have available to me an all-risk Federal crop insur- 
ance protection ag: Linst the many h izards to my crops ona se 1 f- sup- 
porting basis and which offers full cover: age. 

C. What I think we need to do to get the kind of a farm program 
I want: 

1. I think we need to revise our thinking and action along the lines 
of controlling production. I think we need to pause long enough to 
study the manner, methods, and needs for attempting to control pro- 
duction. We all know that in certain sections of the country certain 
soils are very limited in the range of crops that can be grown. 

For example, my land, and the land in my area, is suited only to 
the production of wheat or grass for pasture. Under normal condi- 
tions, grass production is limited and very unprofitable. Under cul- 
tivation the land will yield wheat. 

I think, then, that land suitable only to the growing of wheat should 
be so classified and exempt from allotment control, and I think we 
should prohibit further breaking up of grassland for wheat production 
except in certain areas which might be brought into production of 
crops, because of the establishing of new irrigation systems. 

Land that is suitable for the production of other crops should be 
controlled by allotment, if the allotment program is to be continued. 
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Federal Government, in cooperation with the States, has spent 
and is still spending much money on soil conservation and land clas- 
sification. This work should be completed and then we should face 
reality by having the courage to limit the use of the land to its best 
crop adaption. 

Land capable only of producing subnormal yields of wheat should 
be limited; our surplus would tend to diminish, and the p ylanter and 
his creditors would be saved the embarrassment that follows. Thi 
same pr inc iple cou id be; ap] Ni ied to cotton, corn, tobacco. et cetera. 

2. But I think the real answer to our problem lies in another direc 
tion—in tie os of marketing. After arriving at a realistic and 
workable | to encourage the reduction of surpluses, I think we need 
to estab eng a totally new plan of action for marketing our productio 

I think we must establish a desire on the part of the Government 
to help farmers market their wheat. Then we must establish a frame- 
work within which marketing can be carried out 365 days of every 
year and in those markets, domestic or worldwide, wherever there is 
a demand ora need for wheat 

I think we must gear our marketing to the other nations of the 
world with regard to our exports. For example, it is my unde rstand 
ing that in the importing countries wheat is purchased by the govern 
ments of the various countries: also, that the two “eis ipal compet- 
ing exporting countries make all their sales from the government. 

In our country, we find that our export sales must have the 
individual permission of our Government, but that sales are made by 
dealers who own no wheat, risk no money and care not what price 
they get, just so they make the sale and get their storage handling and 
commission charges. Our export marketing svstem is archaic and 
— a wholesale overhauling. 

The system used by American business and industry in dealing 
with surpluses has proven very satisfactory to their economic health. 
Whenever there is a surplus of anything—se condhand cars, toilet soap, 
even transportation space in the middle of the vores make a 
special e ffort to sell that surplus. 

They put on a big sales campaign, sometimes they reduce the price 

little, but through a special effort on the part of the owner, they 
get rid of the surplus. They are content to know that if they are 
overstocked and have to take a loss on the merchandise on hand, 
they will be able to recoup those losses through the profit on the 
sales of new items that will come into their inventory. 

But with wheat, what do we do with it? Westore it. We hoard it. 
That is wrong. Let’s look at the examples that have been set for us 
by American business and industry and follow those examples. Be- 
cause wheat is grown in almost every State by thousands of indi- 
viduals and because it is a storable commodity we must have Govern- 
ment help to accomplish this. We must have help, not necessarily in 
the form of subsidies, but help in product promotion and sympathetic 
assistance in selling wheat. 

America alone has the capacity to consume what other nations have 
to sell. I think the farmer must make some concessions in price for 
moving this surplus into export or for feed or industrial uses, and 
this means that we must have some kind of a two-price on : or certifi- 

cate plan for selling surplus wheat for less than wheat used for 
domestic consumption. 
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In addition to strengthening the marketing program I think there 
is a great need for improvement in farm credit available to legitimate, 
dependable producers. Likewise there is a great need for strengthen- 
ing our agricultural research program. 

The Federal crop-insurance program should be geared to the needs 
of the farmer. At present it is inadequate, but it could be made 
to work. 

I should like to say that the standard of living of the Nation is 
dependent on its new wealth. When this new wealth is restricted 
the standard of living must be restricted. We cannot increase or even 
maintain the standard of living in the United States by diminishing 
its wealth or limiting the production of new wealth. 

We cannot raise the standard of living of the world unless we can 
help create the new wealth which is required to feed and clothe more 
people better and to increase their standard of living. 

lhe present allotment program does not just shift my agricultural 
production to some other crop. It reduces my production ; it pro- 
hibits the production of new wealth in the form of food; it hurts 
America by restricting the production of wheat; and it will reduce 
our standard of living. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT By MARION T. WEATHERFORD 


5. If we are to sell this surplus in the markets of the world, we must give the 
purchasers the opportunity to get dollars to pay for it. This may mean modern- 
izing our tariff laws, and it might mean some more drastic changes in the tariff 
laws of other countries. On the other hand, it could probably be solved quite 
easily by increasing the prices we pay for the foreign commodities which we buy. 
Iam reminded of the time when | used to raise dogs. On a number of occasions 
I sold these puppies for $1,000 apiece, taking in trade two $500 cats. For example, 
1 believe we could consume just as many brass items from India at twice their 
current price. That would help give India dollars to buy American wheat. We 
will be increasing their standard of living and establishing permanent markets. 
We should have an advantage in this kind of a deal, because we, in America, 
have the capacity to consume what importing nations have to sell 

6. In remodeling our export marketing system, I think we must put the pro- 
ducer, who owns the wheat, in charge of the selling of at least some of it. At 
present, our grain exporters own no wheat in the same way other goods are 
owned, They act, either as merchants on commission for the Government or are 
offering wheat on which they have a hedge and, therefore, no risk. They own 
no wheat; they operate on the theory that when anyone wants to buy wheat from 
America, which has been so aptly described as the residual supplier of world 
wheat requirements, they will get their share of the business and their com- 
mission. They maintain no aggressive sales program 

Nor do I think the system operated by other exporting nations is perfect, 
although it is better in many respects, because they do move the wheat. In 
Canada, for example, all sales are made for the producers by the Government 
through a pool. The directors of the wheat pool, again, own no wheat, are acting 
for someone else, and their prime objective is to move the wheat regardless of 
price 

I think, in America, we need strong producer export and import firms who 
own their own great supplies of wheat, who can contract with any nation on 
a year-around basis (within the framework of certain basic agreements and 
procedures to be worked out with the USDA and the State Department and 
without having to get permission on the sale of each individual cargo), and 





who can take as pay usable supplies and commodities for domestic consumption. 
I think this probably should be expanded to include soft currency. I do not mean 
that we should do away with our present grain export dealers any more than 
we did away with the domestic grain dealers when our local and area cooperatives 
were established. But I think we need this added competition and stimulus to 
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the grain marketing setup. Admittedly, this is something the producers should 
be able to do for themselves, but apparently it must have the assistance and 
encouragement of the Government to get it started, very much as the production 
credit systems had the assistance of the Federal Government 

7. I think that in order to find ready markets for this surplus of wheat ove 
and above our domesti 





uman requirements, we mnust make this surplus wheat 
available to purchasers at a price that is competitive in the world market. This 
Ineans that we must have some kind of a two-price system for wheat 
8. I think we must have a substantial improvement in the farm credit fa 
cilities available to legitimate and dependable producers. We have just recently 
witnessed the severe economic position many Producers have faced when their 
credit sources were cut off by the banks, as well as by the production credit 
associations, discounting through the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank it h 
been the old story of the creditor being perfectly willing to loan the borrower 


umbrella on sunny days. As soon as clouds appear on the horizon, both the banks 
and the production credit associations in many cases demanded the return of 


their umbrellas There is a need for strengthening the Federal Interinediate 
Credit Bank and encouraging continued support of legitimate economical effi 
cient operators over periods of severe price fluctuations or drought conditions 

9. Agricultural research and education programs which are already well 
established need more adequate Federal support This support needs to be of 
the type Which will maintain a constant program regardless of the fluctuation 
of money values. Furthermore, the program needs substantial expansion in al 


phases; particularly in the field of marketing 

10. Our Federal crop-insurance program is based on a fine idea, but as yet it 
is not tailored to suit farmer's needs The program should be modified so that 
it will give the producer who purchases that crop insurance the type of protection 
he heeds 

D. What I dislike about the way our present farm program has been operated 

1. It forced us to divert acres suitable only to growing wheat, and plant them 
to grasses rhese grasses do not yield a seed crop in my area; they take 3 
years to become established; and when the land is again put into wheat-sSummer 
fallow rotation, it takes 6 years to bring the land into full production agai 
On my own farm, the present program does not permit the sensible, logical, and 


practical utilization of the land: thus it wastes a natural resource, a waste that 
l irrecoverable 

2. It has forced us to defer on a yearly basis land that is suitable only for the 
growing of wheat and forced oO grow barley on those diverted acres In our 
county, farms are of necessity large. It follows that acre thus diverted to 





barley is also large. Our county is a windy county, and we find it impossible 
to haryest the barley acreages when it becomes ripe before the wind shatters 
it out on the ground or breaks the stem and lets the whole head fall to the 
ground. Thus we are again forced to waste a great natural resource. And 
furthermore, even with perfect conditions, the income from the yield of barley 
which our land will produce will not pay the cost of farming the land 

3. The loan features of the present program, set at 90 percent of parity, has 
given rise to the belief that 90 percent of parity is ample return for the work 
and investmeiut of farming, and that there is at least 10 percent and probabl 
much more profit in farming. Especially since farmers go right on pay 


income tax. The facts of the matter are different. If the wheat farmer in my 
county had been receiving normal rainfall and harvesting normal crops since 
1941—even with 90 percent of parity—no wheat farmer in my county would be 
solvent. It has been the exceptional yield, coupled with the price support at 
%) percent of parity which helped most farmers to liquidate their debts and to 
attain a reasonable standard of living for the first time in the history of the 
State of Oregon 

4. Continuity of the program has been so lacking that those farmers who do 
not comply with acreage allotments and marketing quotas, which were estab 
lished in former years, have invariably profited financially much more than those 
who did comply. 

5. The inevitable Government dictation and control attendant upon such a 
program is very objectionable to the nature of freemen. Yet there is need fol 
guidance of a large section of our farmers, who, whether fronr lack of experience 
or knowledge of farming follow the lines of least resistance, put in a crop that 
contributes to our surplus without making any economic or financial contribu 
tion to their own progress More education in soil conservation with less 
administrative falderal and less unlimited soil-conservation districts would 
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prove less costly on the basis of results. Guidance could be made more palatable 
than dictation and control 

6. The mechanics of moving stored wheat under loan has been so poorly 
handled that it has been often impossible to move the wheat before the new crop 
comes in This has resulted in competition between old wheat and new wheat 
for transportation services at harvest time. 
7. The Federal crop-insurance program costs too much, gives too little cover- 
e, and does not provide the protection needed. 
8S. Under the present allotment and marketing program, there is no continuity 
from year to year, and it is impossible for a farmer to do long-range planning. 
In our county, it is impossible to do intelligent farming without long-range 
planning which is uninterrupted by yearly Federal programs. 

E. Why I think allotments and quotas cannot accomplish their objectives: 

1. Allotments and quotas are based on the law of supply and demand. The 
theory is that if we “control the supply, the demand will control the price.” 
The theory is fine, but it will not work on cereal grains, because (1) the supply 


cannot be controlled; and (2) demand controls the price of wheat more than 


supply does (As an example of the impossibility of controlling production, 
please note that while wheat acreage was reducted 13 percent in 1940-42, wheat 
production increased 21 percent during those same 2 years.) 

2. The standard of living of a nation is dependent upon its new wealth. All 
this wealth must come from either the soil, fish, forests, or mines. When this 
wealth is restricted the standard of living must be restricted. We cannot 

crease or even maintain the standard of living in America by diminishing 
its wealth or limiting the production of new wealth. We cannot raise the 
living standard of the world unless we help to create the new wealth which 
is required to feed and clothe more people better and increase their standard 
of living 

3. The agriculture of America is so interdependent upon the various crops 
and their interrelationships that when we force the abandonment of normal 
rotations, such as barley for wheat on my farm, we create more ills than we cure. 

F. Everybody talks about the great farm problem facing America, and the 
great farm program, and about the importance of agriculture to America and 
to the world. If that is true, I should like to ask the Congressman why the 
Federal Government spends only .011 cent out of the Federal tax dollar on 


all farm problems and farm pr grains 
The Cuamrman. The next witness is Mr. Henry Meiners, then Mr. 
Eber Howard. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY MEINERS, PULLMAN, WASH. 
Mr. Merners. I am Henry Meiners from Pullman, Wash. As a 


wheat farmer this is my personal opinion. 

Until we have a better program I favor controlled acres in pro- 
duction of wheat, supported at 100 percent of parity with the surplus 
acres to be taken completely out of cash production and devoted to 
soil-building programs, thus preserving the ever-normal granary in 
our soil for future use. I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Eber Howard, following which we will 
hear Mr. Ben Johnson of Preston, Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF EBER HOWARD, AS READ BY IRWIN MANN, JR., 
STANFIELD, OREG. 


Mr. Mann. Mr. Howard has delegated me to deliver his statement. 
[Tam a cattle raiser at Stanfield, Oreg. These following recommenda- 
tion on three commodities—cattle, wheat, and sheep and wool—are 
those of the Umatilla County Farm Bureau, which consists of 1,150 
members in 5 local centers. 
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They were promulgated by the county commodity committees, ap- 
proved by the 5 local centers, and un: animously adopted by the county 
board of directors, and they will be urged upon the State convention 
of farm bureau which Mr. Robinson mentioned this morning. 

With regard to wheat, we have agreed that since the allotment or 
parity plan hinders the United States in competing with other nations 
in the foreign wheat market, and is very unpopular with those indivi- 
duals who are not benefited by it, the Umatilla County Farm Bureau 

therefore favors a two-price system based along the lines of a work- 
able certificate plan. 

However, the allotment plan should be kept in effect until a work- 
able two-price system agreeable to the majority of the wheat farmers 
is adopted. 

As to wool and sheep, the Umatilla County Farm Bureau agrees with 
the Oregon wool growers that since this country now produces only 25 
percent of the total wool it uses, and since the program of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act set a goal for domestic production of wool 
up to 869 million pounds per year, which is only 80 percent of the 
domestic prewar production—th: it the following avenues of price 
protection should be explored and one or more adopted. 

1. Either the Barrett plan as related to section 32 funds—those 
derived from lmport duties collected on forelen wool to be used exX- 
clusively to subsidize wool to bring the price up to 100 percent of parity 
for all domestic production, or, 

2. An outright increase in tariff on wool for the following reasons: 

Wool tariffs have been used by the State Department in inte rnational 
tr: = agreements. The reduction of specific duty on wool of 25 percent 

‘ from 34 cents a clean pound to the 25.5 cents of the Geneva agree- 
ment, coupled with the effects of inflation have completely lowered any 
effective trade barriers. 

With the value of the dollar at 53 cents as compared to its value at 
the time Congress originally set the specific rate, it means a 47 percent 
loss in the protection intended by the Congress, and the 25 percent 
vranted by the Geneva agreement actually leaves the wool industry 
with 3934 percent of the specific protection set up by the Congress in 
1930 

These are changing times, and under present conditions, we believe 
that the position of the domestic sheep industry with relation to its 
future wool program should be: 

1. Guaranteed a fair and equitable parity devised on the basis of 
the cost of production. 

2. Tariff protection must be given at the cost of production parity 
level. The domestic sheep industry is unalterably opposed to any 
reduction in the tariff. 

It is recommended that request for revision of parity for wool and 
lambs be made; that proper tariff protection must be afforded the 
production of a deficient commodity as strategic as well; that a long- 
range program be developed which will encourage increased produc- 
tion of wool; that there is need for broad programs of research and 
promotion in the industry; that the western livestock industry must 
have, and is entitled to, stability in the use of Federal lands; and that 
the Congress should lay down the terms of governing the administra- 
tion of these lands. 
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With regard to the cattle industry, at the present time. we oppose 
Government interference or controls of anv type in the beef cattle 


W ‘bol eve that former Government interference such as the 
vliter quotas imposed on the cattle industry is partially respon- 
sible for the present condition of the cattle market. 
< believed that the cattle industry will be able to stand on its own 
al provisions are met: 

1. That less expensive grains be available in the future through the 
adoption of the two price system for wheat or some other suc h suit 
2? The Government continue and 


Yy program with spec il 


increase its present beef-purchas 
emphasis Oo} the pur hase of the lower orade 
f beef w! } \ il] aid in lowel Ing the cattle numbers. 
3. The Government insure credit to bona fide cattle feeders for 
the purchase of feeder cattle at a price not unreasonably lower than 
] 1) 


the aie \ EP rice of fat cattle. Five cents a pound is suggested as 
aren sie ct eateeciai the price of fat and feeder cattle. 
Wi 


Anes ‘is present investigation by the Department of Agri- 
ilture of the spread between the price paid by the consumer of beet 
and the price pa d tothe produce r rf beef. 

We believe the cattle industry 
favor retention of 
of the industry. 

\s to wool and sheep, the Farm Bureau proposes that either the 
Byrd plan as related to section ov 


} 1] 
qduties cot 


s entitled to tariff protection, and 
ill such existing protection as vital to the stability 


funds, those derived from import 
ected on foreig@n wool to be used exclusively to subsidize wool 
to brin o the price up to LOO percent ot parity for all domestic produc 
tion, or an outright increase in tariff on wool for the reason that the 
present tariff on wool was set at a time in 1930 when the dollar was 
worth something like 37 percent more than it is today. 

We helieve that the sheepman should be put in this position : (quar 
anteed a fair and equitable parity devised on the basis of the cost of 
production and tariff protection must be given at the cost of produc 
tion parity level. 

The domestic sheep industry is unalterably opposed to any reduc- 
tion in the tariff, 

I thank you. 

The Cruatrman. Thank vou. 

We will next hear from Ben Johnson. 

Mr. Stotsworthy and Mr. William Lloyd have given up their time 
in behalf of Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. 


Johnson will be recognized for 7 minutes in view ot that fact. 
STATEMENT OF BEN JOHNSON, PRESTON, IDAHO 


Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, Chairman Hope and members of the 
Pisce fo Aacee Committee. 


My remarks today will be partly critical but I hope mostly construc- 
tive. Let us not today compromise the family farm unit out of our 
economy because some commodity group leaders are financially able 
to weather the storm. 

It is a common saying that when agriculture prospers, the Nation 
prospers. But for the past 2 years there has been a growing feeling 
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that agriculture has been eating at the tax trough, and therefore the 
farmers’ problems and the livestock problems have been neglected. 

The consequence — a policy of forgetting agriculture will 
bring on disaster for agriculture and this will ultimately reach labor 
and industry, but the ms incipal fact is that that which is holding indus- 
try and labor on a high plane today is not the agricultural prosperity 
of this country but the over $40 billion that is going into the national 
defense budget. 

Perhaps it is this fact that has caused the delay in recognizing the 
trend in the trouble of agriculture, because most everyone else was 
recelving a good Income and in fact the re ports are that the average 
income in this United States this vear is at its highest. 

Those general conclusions do not fit the spec ific pic ture of agricul- 
tural groups today. We all know what the farmers went divenal in 
1921 and again in 1929, remaining in such economic trouble until time 
the war started in 1941. 

We all know that trouble reached the rest of the economy shortly 
thereafter, and we all know the results. An economy based on per 
petual war is inhuman and built on human misery. Just before 
Greece and Rome fell their economy was built on perpetual war or 
war preparations. 

Even now our national defense budget. is about three times as much 
as the total agricultural income for 1953. How can we make a 
transition to a sound peacetime economy without a prosperous agrl- 
culture / 

Why is it that no one says heavy military spending is socialistic ? 
Yet war destroys human values and leaves more problems than it 
solves. 

However, plenty of food and a prosperous agriculture bring peace 
of mind and contentment to the Nation. Inasmuch as the banks of 
the Nation have had the free use of billions of dollars of deposits each 
year since 1933, it would not be out of line to let the farmers and 
ranchers pay interest on commodity eredit loans on livestock and 
crops when these loans are used as leverage in the market to hold up 
prices and values. 

First I do not agree with the USDA officials who denounce food 
surpluses as economically unsound, | consi ler plenty of fo re as a 
blessing to this Nation. It is a God-given blessing that we ean 
what we do in ag riculture. It is our strength in war and 1 Ayes 
The danger is in having our agriculture production devreined-t 
someone in Washington. 

Let’s suppose that they guess wrong and the people starve. Or 
droughts come, or atomic weather disturbance, or an atomic war 
should come. Why not use our surpluses as national food reserves ¢ 
Why not have the people pay a small premium to receive a food in- 
surance program that there will be p le nty of food for them 4 

Why let a few percentage points destroy the market price of = 
labor and sweat and toil and investment that farmers put into thei 
commodities ? 

Why not use extra food supplies for humanitarian purposes, intet 
nationally instead of giving away billions of dollars? 

You will note that surplus military supplies do not reduce the cost 
price that industry is charging the Government in this preparedness 
program. Yeta S43 billion budget for defense in effect is a support 
program for business and industry and labor. 
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No one said that the support program there of $43 billion is social- 
istic. Full parity prices for agriculture is the aim of the Republican 
platform as well as the President, as evidenced by his speeches on 
agriculture. My efforts and the efforts of the agriculture producers 
associations—and I] — in my own capacity as well as the chairman 
of this Agriculture Producers Association which came together re- 
cently out of this prob lem. 

Mind you, the interest on the billions of dollars of agricultural 
losses is more than the $61 million lost this past year on the farm 
program now in force. 

it you rel flected the losses 1n indus try and |] abor from the loss of 
pure! has ng power ot the farmers an id the hi ivestoc k men and compute 
the interest thereon, it would pay for a real farm program. 

Why not remember that if you run the small farmers and ranchers 
through the economic wringer it will not be long until you move 
toward large farm and livestock units, and you will lose the family 
unit ¢ 

We would like to rememer this: that-as wheatgrowers and live- 
stock men—and I am in both capacities—] do not know what we 
would have if it had not been for the fact that we had this present 
support program. 

I am voing to five to vou what we recommend ;: L fi irm progr: im: 
First. an 85-cent wool loan to re pl: ice the present parity loan and to 
consider the facts that went into the present exis ting polie Vv on — 

Next, we need this to stabilize the price picture for the wool i 
dustry and let them vO hack into the sheep business on the old han 
ranches. 

This would help stabilize the catt!e industry as it would bring the 
sheepmen back on the sheep ranches and let the cattlemen, of course, 
have fewer numbers. 

This is the farm program: Full-parity loans, but those loans to be 
qualified by local control committees who look over the conservation 
prac tices of that farm. 

Commodity Credit loans at 100 percent. 

Let the farmer have 100-percent parity loans. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

The next witness is Alan Rogers, of Ellensburg, Wash. He will be 
followed by Wilford Thorn. 


STATEMENT OF ALAN ROGERS, ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Hope, gentlemen of the committee, mv name is 
Alan Rogers. Iam a farmer and rancher operating near Ellensburg, 
Wash. I was an original member of the board of supervisors of the 
Kittitas Soil Conservation District. TI am a member of the board of 
regents of the State College of Washington—the State of Washing- 
ton’s land-grant institution. 

I am in favor of increased emphasis on research and education. 
With the aid of research and education, farmers should be able to 
continue the trend of increased out put—vroduction per acre and pro- 
duction per farmer. 

Improved production and less cost per unit provide the best assur- 
ance to farmers that they will be able to continue in produetion at a 


ae le 


4 
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reasonable rate of return. Such a program is certainly a necessary 
adjunct to, if not the foundation of, a complete farm program. 

The need for an expanded program in research and education is, 
in my opinion, well expressed in the recent release from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Strengthening American Agriculture Through Re- 

arch and Education. 

In addition to the benefits farmers will derive from an expanded 
research and education program, consumers will benefit materially. 
As a matter of fact, this is where ~ most important payoff ultimately 
will be. Analyses made recently by Dr. T. W. Shultz of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and corroborated by ihe Giannini Foundation, 
University of California, indicate that if 1940 methods presently were 
used to produce the food for our population, costs to consumers would 
be increased $10 billion per year. 

The best insurance that a small portion of the Nation’s working 
force can continue to produce adequate high-quality food and fiber for 

an increasing population, and thus release workers for continued 
industri il expansion, is research and education. 

Our total strength as a Nation and our level of living will be de- 
termined by productive output. Continued expansion of production 
on all fronts is desirable with a minimum of restrictions and inter- 
ferences on total output. 

It is likely that many commodity groups will insist that continued 
commodity adjustment programs for some agricultural products will 
be essential to insure consumers an adequate supply of food at all times 
and to insure producers against temporary surpluses. 

While the Secretary’s statement, Strengthening American Agricul- 
ture Through Research and Education, makes no mention of these 
other aspects of a complete farm program, he has made it quite clear 
in letters to many farm organizations and statements in the press 
that a complete review of the various aspects of the farm program is 
being conducted. 

Grassroot thinking has been requested as a guide to the formulation 
of a complete farm program. I see, therefore, no reason to criticize 
the statement on strengthening American agriculture through re- 
search and education on the grounds that it is reported to be “the 
farm program.” Increased attention to research and education will 
be necessary no matter what complete farm program ultimately is 
developed. 

Nor do I see anything in the Secretary’s statement on research and 
education that implies a weakening of technical assistance available 
to the soil conservation districts. 

In the Kittitas district there are close working relations between 
our county agent and the SCS technicians. 

It is true that the county agent’s effectiveness has been considerably 
lessened through the years as those whom he has sought to serve have 
multiplied beyond the point where he could serve them individually. 
Is it not desirable and important to have a county extension staff of 
sufficient size to serve farmers individually on specific matters per- 
taining to production, management, and the like as it is also im- 
portant to have a technical st: aff of sufficient size to develop farm con- 
servation plans and to give individual assistance with engineering 
and other erosion- control problems? 
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\bove all, it is the farmer who practices a conservation, if it is 
eved., Application of agricultura il science 1d good management 
are ordinarily basic ingredients of any ennai acumarwatian “nee 


\s | re idl the bluebook the emphasis Is on increasing county ex- 
1\ SIO) ePrvice available not o1 decreasing 


‘ 
the kind intended from the SCS or other agencies. The added re 
search information is essential to both groups so th: it technical infor- 
mation both with respect to farming and conservation techniques may 
pe | p to date ail re F ‘ able. 

I am therefore for an expanded program of research and education 
as an important foundation stone for a general farm program of 
benefit to consumers and farmers alike and without prejudice to the 
jobs that other agencies of the Department of Agriculture can and 
should do effect ively. Research and education have lagged behind 

n recent years, and it is time that this was corrected. 

The CuatrmmMan. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

The next witness 1s \\ ilford Tho hh. and following him will be a3 Z. 
Weimar. 

Is Mr. Weimar present ¢ 

Mr. Weimar is not present, apparently, so the next witness will be 
Mr. Virgil Short. 

Is he present ¢ 


You will follow Mr. Thorn. 


technical assistance of 


STATEMENT OF WILFORD THORN, DAYTON, WASH. 


Mr. Trrorn. Gentlemen, am Wilford Thorn, wheat and grass 
farmer from Columbia County in the State of Washington. 

[ 1 present twenty-some Sadan of the Farm ilteat Board of 
Columbia County and wish to express our views on the farm program. 
The following testimony is not unanimous but represents the views 
of the big majo Ity ot those I represent, 
general, we are in favor of 90 percent of parity support with 


rig cl restrictions on < rops erown on land take n out of wheat produe - 


tion. By rigid restrictions, we mean the raising of no crops on which 
there is a Government price-support program. Those I represent 
would be willing to take up to 50 percent of their land out of wheat 
producto} f that would be the national level to control produ tion. 

We all realize that this is probably not a sound long-time economy 
for agriculture, but feel that it would be unfair and unreasonable for 
the wheat farmers to @o on al open competitive ea when products 

hich we buy ind the labor we must use are on a Government 


sup po! ted PCONO) ly. 
We also appreciate the problems in controlling production with 
rh-level supports, but we have the machinery and the setup neces 


hig 
ry for the program and feel that it should be given a fair chance 


a 
to work before it is discarded and another plan substituted. 

I want to take a minute to describe Columbia County land and to 
( xplain why taking up to 50 percent of the land out of wheat produc- 
tion would constitute a sound program for the present. This land 


of voleanic origin and is very rich and productive, but also very 


subje t to erosion, 
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The county has some 24 percent of class 4 land and another 6 percent 
of class 6 land, both of which could and should be taken out of wheat 
produc tion from the conservation st: indpoint. 

Most of the rest of the land is class 2 and 3 which in the past 70 
years of farming has lost approximately 50 percent of its topsoil. 

Sound conservation practices require that this land be put under a 
rigid soil-building program—not just a soil conservation program. 

If these sound practices were executed, we believe that production 
would be cut considerably and that the farmers would have a fair 
and equitable price for the wheat produced on their allotted acres. 

Rather than deplore the reduction on allotted acres, farmers should 
rejoice in the opportunity of using conservation practices that will 
make our land available for production in the future when we will un 
doubtedly need it to sustain our grow Ing population. 

The Cuarrman. Before we hear from Mr. Short, the Chair would 
like to announce that we have already heard 45 witnesses and still have 
50 to hear. That is going to necessitate some further curtailment of 
the iInelividual presentation Ss. I beheve from now on we Ww ill have to cut 
each witness down to 3 minutes. Ido not see how we ean finish other- 
wise. I*rom now on I will ask the timekeeper to ring the gong at the 
end of 3 minutes as the final gong, with a 1-minute warning. 

Following Mr. Short, we will hear from Sam Rodius. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL SHORT, TOUCHET, WASH. 


Mr. Srorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repre- 
sent the diversified farmers of the community of Touchet, Wash., and 
Touchet Grange, and I am authorized to speak for them as follows: 

I recognize the fact that this afternoon there have been very few 
members speaking from the point of view which we represent for the 
small diversified farmers, therefore our view will probably be some- 
what different from the other speakers here. 

We have three points we wish to make, the first being that we do not 
approve of the high supports or 100 percent of parity on commodities 
supported. 

The general opinion is that they should be somewhat less than the 
current supports and rather in the nature of an insurance rather than 
as enabling them to live the life of Riley, so to speak. 

Our second point, as we come from a community where they raise 
commodities principally with no price supports, but occasionally there 
is a price support put on, as in the case of last year on alfalfa seed 
when there was a price support of 35 percent, resulting in a large 
surp lus of alfalfa seed. 

Then after 1 year’s time the price support was completely removed. 
Therefore we are not necessarily in favor of price supports at all, but 
if they are placed ona commodity we believe that they should be left 
on for more than: a period of 1 year *s time. 

In conclusion, on a subject with which I am not familiar—this was 
suge@ested to me by the dairy interests I would like to make the fol 
lowing suggestions: If at the time of year when there is a large surplus 
of butterfat, w hole milk might be sold with an increased butterfat col 
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tent of, say, 1 percent, it would result in better milk on the market and 
lave a tendency to keep the price level and the surplus down. 
Thank you, ventlemen 
Phe Cuamman. Thank you. 
Che Chair has on the list the Boise ¢ hamber of Commerce of Boise, 
Idaho, with no name. 
Is there someone here representing the Boise, Idaho, Chamber of 
Commerce who desires to be heard ¢ 
(No response. ) % 
Mr. Robert Fletcher, is he present / 
{ No response. ) 
Is Mr. Dusten present ? 
Mr. Dusren. Here. . 
The Cyairnman. You will be the next witness following Mr. Rodius. 


STATEMENT OF SAM RODIUS, COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 


Mr. Ropius. My name is Sam Rodius. I am chairman of the 
Kootenai Co nity Farmers Union, and am representing them here. 
We wish to thank you for this - portunity of presenting our views 
oO you here today. We believe the farm program shor ild be the least 
comp! ited and as simple and cicada in administration as 
possible, and designed to operate ata minimum of expense to the 
(rovernment., 

We believe that production restrictions and allotments will result 

overproduction of other farm commodities most suited to replace 
restricted crops and that unless all crops were subject to allotments 
there would be no end to shifting in planting practices and no eventual 
overall oan. 

We are for 90-percent parity so all farm commodities consumed 
thin our country and not having an exportable surplus. 

We believe in the two- price system with 90-percent parity price 
for that portion consumed in this country and the rest at world market 
prices on basic farm commodities with exports ab le surp pluses, kee ping y 

reserve only enough to cushion against crop failures and famine. 

Perishables, except dairy products, should not be subject to price 
upports. Dairy products should receive 90 percent parity. 

attle should receive 90-percent parity as a basic commodity. 

We believe that if unrestricted production leads to excessive produc 
tion that the two-price system on exportable surpluses is the penalty a 

d answer to overproduction. 

:* our foreign-trade program it may be necessary to ease the tariff 
on some other goods in trade agreements with some countries so that 
their hungry people can buy some of our surplus farm commodities. 

A flexible price support would result in too low returns for farmers 
md would eventually put the national economy out of balance. 

Government insured loans by private banks for soil-conservation 
practices would ease the burden on the Government. Government 
payments should not be made on practices by farmers willing and able 
to do so on their own. 

Any research to find new uses for farm products will tend to 
trengthen the market to whatever degree the new outlet develops. 





\\ hatever hew uses and market which can develop IS speculative. 
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Farmers with insuflicient security or collateral cannot get sufficient 
credit or production loans, especially the small farmer, 

Summary : 1 Ee big job ahead first is to move the great surplus In 
farm commoditi sand next to stabilize the market before it starts 
depression whit h eventually involves every business. 

The Cyatmrman. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Chester C. Dusten, representing the execu- 
tive committee of the CIO. 

Is Mr. Ray Small present ? 

Mr. SMALL. Here. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Small, you will be heard next, following Mr. 
Dusten. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER C. DUSTEN, REPRESENTING CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Dusrex. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I have 
ubmitted for the record a statement which POoeS into some detail ol 
eur position with regard to the farm problems. Also sonie of our own 
problems I wish to summarize somewhat now. 

I will be very brief for the sake of time. Asa representative of thi 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in the Northwest. I am grate 

ulof th ie Op portunity to lay before this committee two ve ry Wnportant 
economic considerations vital to this region. 

The farmer’s grave concern with the Government's policy affect 
ne one crops and eattle and his income for this veal estimated to be 
nbout S$ to 10 percent less than last year, has had profound effect on 
the lumbering industry which represents a major portion of this r 
lion's annual mcome. 

The farmer is our bigeest single customer. When he buys and 
builds, he does so ina big way. And he pays cash, usually. However, 


‘ 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics predicts farmers will go 5 per- 
cent deeper into debt in 1954. 

In our opinion the farmer is truly the backbone of our national 
economy. Anything that affects him, eventually affects all of us. Our 
present situation Is no exception, 

Housing construction has been de lining steadily for the past a 
months. The greatest declines show up inthe farm areas. The Bureai 
of Agricultural Economics states that farm real estate is expected t 

rink in value by $6 billion. 

Sue h conditions have resulted in depressed markets for lumber and 
other wood pro — People working in these industries are being 
laid off in increasing numbe rs. 

For example, cigueiaaaaeiil in Oregon was 50 percent higher in 
September than it was a year ago. And in Washington it was 24 per 
cent higher. These are the two leading lumber produci ng States in 
the Nation. 

The workweek is being reduced to 4 days. Hours of work are being 
hortened. The small lumber operators are being driven out of busi- 
ness. The economy of entire communities is being seriously impaired. 
Helping the farmer will do more to put the lumbering indus try back 
on its feet and stabilize the economy of this region than anything we 
ean think of at this time. 
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If the statement that the present plight of the cattlemen could be 
relieved by the people eating more and more meat is true, then it would 
hehoove us to see that full employment was provided for workers in 
the lumber industry. The working logger can always go far and be- 
vond the call of duty in relieving the beet surplus. 

2. Our next economic interest is one of long-range planning. It in- 
volves our forest areas and policies. It relates to dams built for the 
purpose of harnessing cheap power—for irrigation, water sheds, 
grazing, and so forth. 

In the brief I have submitted to the committee, I have elaborated 
on these matters so I shall only summarize here. 

1. Acceleration of the Columbia Basin project as planned by the 
Army engineers, the Reclamation Bureau and the Columbia Basin 
Inter Agency Committee, and a complete utilization of this resource. 

2. Direct Federal regulation of cutting practices on lands owned 
} \ large Interests “as well as national forests. 

3. Extension of State and Federal timberland holdings. The best 
record of forest management thus far in the United States is held 
by the Federal Government. 

1. Timberland management should be in the interest of sustained 
productivity, stabilization of woodworking communities, welfare of 
the men who work in the industry as well as their families, recreation 
values and watershed protection. 

Db. Large block cuttings and short rotations should be eliminated. 

6. Federal technological research should be developed so all the 
tree would be used. At present more than 50 percent of every tree 
is wasted. 

7. The Federal Government in cooperation with the States should 
give to the small owners and operators of timberlands and sawmills 
technical assistance, machinery on rental loans and seedlings and 
crowing stock for reforestation. 

8. We oppose the so-called sustained yield cooperative units on an 
inequitable and monopolistic basis. 

9. Access roads built by the Government in all our national forests 
ure very necessary for better forest management, and to equalize the 
availability of national forests to small operators as well as to the 
large operators. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHESTER C. DuSTEN, REGIONAL DrRecTOR OF ORGANIZATION, CoN- 

‘PSS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR OREGON, WASHINGTON, IpAHO REPRE- 

SENTIN rue INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA AND THE CIO IN THE 
Pactric NORTHWEST 


I represent some 200,000 members of C1O in the Pacific Northwest, and 147.000 


International Woodworkers of America membership throughout the United 
States I wish to call attention to two phases which perhaps are peculiar to 
in the Northwes 


In the Pac'fic Northwest. the prevailing industry is lumber. Therefore, the 
prosperity of the Northwest depends to a great extent on the prosperity of the 


] 


lumbering industry. We have learned from history that our industry prospers 


miy as the farmers of the Nation prosper. The greatest amount of our lumber 
roduct goes into homes. Whenever the farmer does not buy our lumber, then 
our industry begins to slum} rhe lowering of farm prices and farm income 

definitely having its effect on the lumbering industry, and consequently, on 
he entire economy of the Northwest lhe farmer of the Middle West is one 
f the largest consumers of lumber al ood products 
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Housing construction in the last 5 months has been declining steadily. The 


greatest declines show up in the farm areas. The Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics states that farm real estate is expected to shrink in value S86 billion 

Such conditions have resulted in depressed markets in lumber and other 
wood products People working in these industries are being laid off in increas 
ing numbers. For example, unemployment in Oregon was 50 percent higher 
in September than it was a year ago. And in Washington, it was 24 percent 
higher. 

rhese are the two leading lumber-producing States in the Nation 


Lumber operations are being reduced to 4 days per week, and shorter 
number of hours per day. Many small lumber operators are being driven out of 
business. The economy of entire communities is being seriously impaired. 

We are in favor of Government subsidies sufficient to maintain farm prices 
to the extent that the farmer will receive his fair share of the consumer dollar 
in relation to the profits of producers in industry. 

Helping the farmer will do more to put the lumbering industry back on 
its feet and stabilize the economy of this region than anything we can think of 
at this time. 

The second phase which we believe to be as important as anything your 
committee will consider is conservation and development of our natural re- 
sources, water, forests, recreation, ete. 

I will not dwell on the hydroelectric development, inasmuch as other in 
terested parties will submit statements covering this matter. Suffice it to 
say we are in favor of Government built high, multipurpose dams for greatest 
storage, power production, irrigation, and reclamation. A tremendous amount 
of technical research and planning has been done by the Army engineers, the 
Burean of Reclamation and the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee. We 
believe that development of this service should be accelerated. 

The forestry problem is of vital importance to all of us. In spite of the 
great efforts of conservationists ever since the days of Gifford Pinchot and 
throughout the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the timber resources 
of the United States are still in a deplorable condition. A substantial ma- 
jority of all timber holdings managed by the large interests are poorly man- 
aged by Forest Service standards, and even larger proportions of the hold- 
ings of some 8 to 4 million small investors and farmers are poorly managed 

Many dangerous consequences flow from some such mismanagement. Our 
watersheds erode and deteriorate. Our wildlife and recreational resources are se- 
riously injured. Our municipal and hydropower reservoirs fill with silt. The 
price of lumber soars and good housing becomes a luxury for the few. Em- 
ployment becomes uncertain and communities become unstable in regions de 
pendent on wood-products industries. Even our ability to defend ourselves as a 
nation in time of war is endangered as we fall back on foreign countries for 
pulp, paper, and lumber. 

Therefore, we call for direct Federal regulation of cutting practices on lands 
owned by large interests. Such interests include the lumber, pulp, paper, 
chemical, mining, railroad, and similar large corporations. These business 
units have adequate financial resources to enable them to carry on construc- 
tive forestry policies. Such groups are far too powerful to be regulated by 
State legislatures, which in most cases the companies can control as they desire. 

The rapid extension of State and Federal timberland holdings. In general 
the best record of management thus far in the United States is held by the 
Federal Government as distinguished from the State’s and we would give priority 
to the enlargement of our national forests. The interior and adjacent lands 
within existing national-forest boundaries should be purchased and the Federal 
holdings rounded out. In many instances the exterior boundaries should be 
extended to include lands not now part of the forest. Additional national 
forests should also be created, such as the Redwood Forest which has been 
proposed in California. New forests should be planted in the States like 
Pennsylvania where watersheds have heen badly mismanaged and could easily be 
restored under Forest Service supervision. 

The principles on which our timberlands should be managed are with a 
view to all human interest in the forests: management in the interest of sus- 
tained productivity ; the stabilization of woodworking communities and the wel- 
fare of the men who do the work in forest and sawmill, as well as their families: 
management in the interests of productivity; recreational value; watershed 
protection and the like. Our timberlands should he managed on the principle 
which protects the soil and avoids erosion; which prevents the clogging of 














s by debri nd silt: w h protects the wildlife resources and recreational 
nities ¢€ oved by n 0 of people and hich preserves the natural 
neces ne sp ‘ I ‘ e « for operation on the basis of 
sustained vield, selective cuttii tiple use nd ensive Management 
Such 1 nace ent int e Wi minke et esta m less and less necessary. For 
the present Low e! ind for ‘ foreseeable f re they w have to be 
mpanied extensive reforestatic to rehabilit cutover lands devastated 
tire en v-dow dise . e of these causes will make a cer 

1 } to retorest l eSSOCl qdennitels 
We deplore the sing DUrpOSe ! ‘ the large block-cutting and the 
shor rotations, wh ha haractel ed b interes operatio of timberland 
idings in the Pacific N vest nd t Southeast and hich threaten to 
characterize development n Alaska We stand for large log forestry which is 
high-waze forestry, and which also guarantees the perpetration of big structural 
ber and ply industries We insist that blo cutting in the Pacifie 
Northwest he educed to small pat eutting of a kind to guarantee natural 
reseeding and prevent the ad ioration of watersheds We recognize that in 
ertail cCatic such mat emel s «liffic t at present ut point to the 
probability of the de velopment f ert equipment nd the possibil tv of leaving 
such sites untouched pendin such development We deplore the clear cutting 
t cond-gre h pil ind the Southeast on rotations of as low as 15 or 20 
ears We sist th such holdings should be managed on long rotation 
for the production of timbe nd the utilization of aste for pulp in properly 

tegrated industries 

lt is apparent that any program fo ight selective cutting must depend for 
its effectiveness on the development of an adequate system of access roads. 
rhey are particularly important in undeveloped regions like the remaining 
mberlands of the Pacific Northwest and the untouched forests of Alaska. Un 
ess such systems are developed, the forests are eaten away from the edges 
of clear cutting Blow-downs and areas destroyed by insects cannot be sal 
vaged Kiven decent fire protection cannot be afforded Knormous areas are 


continually being devastated all over this country by blow-downs, disease, in 


sects, and uncontrolled fires. One element in such protective systems must 
necessarily be an adequate network of access roads All such roads should be 
pened to the general public where feasible and to use by all operators 

Phere must be an integration of the wood-using industries of a kind which 
has not yet occurred in the United States. Were the present timberlands of 
America in full productivity and serving a fully integrated wood utilization 
industry, all the needs of our people for lumber and wood products could be 
satisfied indefinitel his means, however, that all of the tree must be used 
ind none of it wasted. All timberlands should produce large logs for lumber 
ind smaller materials for poles, posts, ties, and pulp. The management plan of 
ich forest should b eared into an industrial production plan for that region 


Suitable plants should be located in each area, so that all the forest products 





an be proce ssed ane shipped out to consumers all over the ¢ muntry The need 
is for integrated sawmill, pulp, paper, and wood chemistry plants of moderate 
size in each timber area, The prospect is for the extensive development of the 
entire field of wood chemistry Private initiative has .ot shown the ability to 
explore these fields adequately Federal Governmer. pilot plants and Federal 


Government stimulation of integrated and indusirial deve opment by credit, 
technical assistance, and otherwise is greatly needed 


We I eve t at the method hich must be f owed in obtaining good forestry 
m agricultural lands and lands of ill investors differs greatly from those 
ipplicable to the holding f the big interests. Small owners and operators are 
n great need of technic: ‘ tram thre roy moof machinery on rental loans 
the provision of seedlings and growing stock, and the like, and such aid should 
be given by the Federal Govern t co eration ith the States Such 
wre are so in creat need of financial assistance and credit should be made 
ivailable to them. If pub funds are to go into the reconditioning of smal 
timberlands, the owners have a reciprocal duty to keep those lands in timber 
production after tf e« itio Phere shonld be a readjustment of State 
ind Jo al tavation policies in the direction of severance taxes instead of real- 


estate taxes where woodlands are concerned We have opposed and will continue 
to oppose and fight against establishment of so-called sustained yields coopera- 


tive units on an inequitable and monopolistic basis Their establishment in- 
reases the power of monopolistic corporations in timber areas It gives the 
ig companies a club over management policies in spite of good intentions 


by Federal agencies 
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A great enlargement of our public ‘ fil t 14 ecess \ We 
e te tinte our fores progran Ss h credit must be offered to 1] | ders 

railor period of 1 ej cusses Condi Ns ist be attached ) 
oans requiring the management of the lands on sé forestry principle Lt 
addition to credit, n e adequate appropriations | State and Federal Gove 
ent 1 cq tie rote ol nd 1 nagement ! rhibve Is unre ab 
eSSel I} il thuent i funds t Wy I sound and t 
rm lire ()) nh ty ‘ ent na pa | i the | eral Gove mment 
fford to carry cutover timberland rou long perio ft regene on | 
en egenerati Is of rred uch nd ist we 7 ned h | 

fime and i Ver } ( veste interes } ‘ t 
have tl national I s turn ove » the State ‘ ‘ j e own | 
Where the Stutes W t hve eU th pre t Wiis ‘ | ict t ‘ reso ces hae! 
control of we ite le iture Kho to be snbse le] to timbre d el 

poli ¢ g 1] ] this oute he forest col he exploite Wide State 

inncerns d even esa t ridienl nrice t private eX] te 
The other possibility 1 ilwavs been that national t berlal holdings woul 
‘ old directly. ti iviit nterest fantastically ow prices This he 
famous custodial theory of timber management, where the Federal Governt 
purchases cutover land from tax delinquencies and private holding fees 

til it is back in condition and hands it over again to private operators marker 
igain for destruction Another form of the attack on the national forests is 
the attempt to vest ownership in the grazing lands in private hands 

Lecess roads inte our nationa orests are recessary tft save the mature the 
nsect-infested, and diseased timber Access roads are needed badly for fire 
protection 

Smit mber operators are handicapped in purchasing timber of the nationa 
forests because of their inability to finance the road construction (See at 
tached Forest Service Fact Sheet, September 12, 1950, The Need For Access 


\s the forest cutting is moving into new areas miles from settled cities o1 





communities, the need for Federal assistance is emphasized 
In the Mount Hood National Forest on the Clackamas River, plans have been 
ade for a community of homes for the workers of the area known as Ripple 
brook project This planning has not been consummated because of nor 
approval of National FHA. There are approximately 700 people involved in this 
area, and when logging reaches the potential for sustained yield, the number 


f people will exceed 1,200 

\ number of southern Oregon cities throughout the Umpqua Valley are in 
dire need of housing 

The lumber industry is moving to this area of virgin timber, and recently) 
the building of a large smelter and the opening of a mine at Nickel Mountain 
has caused a chaotic housing situation Families are living in hotels, motels, 
some new houses, in converted vrarages and some it madeover chicken COOps 


Only Federal Public Housing can relieve this housing emergency 


{From the Forest Service Fact Sheet, September 12, 195¢ 


THE NEED FOR TIMBER-ACCESS ROADS 


1. Timber-access roads are roads over which timber is brought from the forest 
to the point of manufacture. They serve the same purpose in forestry as 
farm-to-market roads serve in farming 

2. The 19 national forests in the Pacific Northwest region in Oregon and Wash 
ington contain 234 billion board feet, log scale, of available commercial sa 
timber, or 17 percent of the Nation’s total supply. 

3. The annual cut permissible under sustained-yield management of these 
forests is 2% billion board feet of timber, but only approximately 1% billion 
board feet is being cut each year. This varies up and down but has never reached 
allowable cut 

4. Privately owned virgin timberlands in many sections of the northwest, 
such as Puget Sound and the lower Columbia River, have been largely cut over 
It is necessary that the national forests contribute their total allowable cut to 
help meet national needs for forest products, especially prior to the time wher 
second-growth timber on private lands is ready 
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The fu Howable cut is not now being made on the national forests because 
there are not the necessary access roads over which to transport the logs to the 
mills from the rough back country 
6. Often the mature stands which should be cut first are most remote. If 

the harvest of timber progresses in the most equitable manner, accesss roads 
ust be built through miles of younger timber in order to harvest trees which 
re ore re \ 


7. On nati ma forest lands in this region substantial volumes of high-value 
timber are dying and are lost each year because there are not the necessary 
roads over which to haul it to the mills 

8. The logging job is becoming more seasonal because winter shows are being 


gy in the summer, leaving few places to log in bad weather. Access roads 
would save winter shows and he p to make the loggers’ job less seasonal. 
9. Each logging area could most suitably be logged during the season of the 


year when the least damage would result to the watershed, soil, and natural 
forest environment if the needed access roads were constructed. 

10. Government-built access roads mean Government timber is available to 
more operators. They allow operators to bid who would not have financial 
resources to build the roads themselves or handle the logs 

11. During the next 10-year period there is a need for construction of 7,256 
miles and betterment of 4.189 miles of timber-access roads on the national forests 
of the Pacitic Northwest, at an estimated cost of more than $100 million in 

lic funds. This would build up the timber-harvesting facilities so the harvest, 

» full annual snstained-vield crop could be accomplished. 
Timber-access roads are self-liquidating. Government-built roads enhance 
the value of Government stumpage since the cost of needed roads is figured in 
the appraisal when sales are made. They save much of the losses from disease 
and insects and insure greater growth by cutting the older timber. 

13. By far the most important reason for immediate development of timber 
access roads is the extreme demand which likely will be made upon national- 
forest timber in the present national emergency. This country may soon need 
to harvest timber without the delay and manpower required to construct roads 

14. While there is a greater volume of virgin timber in public ownership in the 
Northwest than in private ownership, probably more privately owned timber is 
readily available 

If access roads are not available to tap public timber when an emergency 
comes, there will be greater pressure to seriously overcut privately owned 
virgin timber 





The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Dusten. 
The next witness, following Mr. Small, will be Will Henry, of Port- 
land, Oreg. 


STATEMENT OF RAY SMALL, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Mr. Smauy. Chairman Hope, and members of the committee, I am 
Ray Small, from Walla Walla, a livestock farmer, just now semi- 
retired with my family doing the farming. 

I speak for the agricultural committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Walla Walla, a community that is almost 100 percent agri- 

culture, and the agriculture committee really speaks for the farmer 
on that area. 

In reply to your request, we are glad to present in a brief way the 
veneral thinking of farmers, businessmen, and others in Walla Walla 
County, Wash., on national policies as relates to a farm program. 
These answers are based on a number of personal contacts, a general 
survey, and a mail referendum, conducted by the agricultural com- 
mittee of this organization and presented on behalf of the Walla 
Walla County area as a coordinated expression of opinion, designated 
to inform the House committee and to save time at this hearing. 
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There is no question as to whether we want a program or not, as 
our records in voting will show, and the participation that has been 
given by Walla Walla County farmers since the beginning of thi 
first Trip le A program further indicates. The reasons we believe 
we need a program can be summarized very briefly and they are 
quite definite. 

First, our location in the Pacific Northwest corner of the United 
States penalizes us with high marketing costs by freight or water 
transportation to the great centers of population in the East. 

Second, we are a surplus producing area in most all of our agricul- 
tural commodities. In wheat, wee xport 65 percent of our produc tion, 
processing peas 90 percent. Beef cattle and sheep and their products, 
commercial fruits and vegetables and dairy products are all on a 
surplus basis. 

Because of this situation, farmers of the Pacific Northwest and more 
particularly eastern Washington believe strongly in a farm program 
that will support prices at a level which will allow a degree of pros- 
perity and development for this area. 

The farmers who believe that no farm program is necessary or de- 
sirable and that they are strong enough to weather a storm of de- 
pressed prices, are extremely few. This was shown by the recent 
vote on the wheat-quota question when 98 percent of those voting in 
Walla Walla County voted for the high-support price even though 
restricted acreage was a part of it. 

Our conclusions with reference to the nine questions submitted by 
the House Committee on Agriculture for purposes of the hearing in 
Pendleton are as follows: 

1. Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 percent 
of parity without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, 
and marketing quotas? 

Answer: We believe there is a way of supporting storable com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity without inviting excessive produc- 
tion, although it will probably = necessary to include allotments to 
srowers on either an acreage or bushelage basis, with marketing 
quotas. There will be no aries of excess production on the part 
of other growers if the production of wheat, for instance, is confined 
to those growers who have a base history, with due allowance for 
additional land which may come into production in reclamation 
projects. 

If the acreage removed from wheat production is not put into some 
other crop, for which there is a price-support program, no conflict 
will arise in these other commodities. Acreage diverted should not 
be planted to crops which would tend to create an unfavorable balance 
of production and/or supply for producers of nonsupported com- 
modities. 

2. Would a flexible price-support program, ranging between 75 
and 90 percent of parity, adjust production and require less controls 
over the operations of farmers? Or do farmers prefer rigid supports 
at 90 percent even if a lower level would mean less controls? 

Answer: A flexible price-support program ranging as low as 75 
percent of parity might bring about some adjustment in the price of 
wheat, if at that lower price wheat became unprofitable to a substan- 
tial number of wheat growers. Even so, there would still remain 
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the necessity of controls and regulations to the same or greater extent 
mh at prese! be ; , 
Wheat growers in this county definitely prefer a support price of 
1) percent of parity, even with the controls now necessary. They 


do not believe a lower price level would mean less controls, unless the 


price dropped ton disastrous level to nian of the erowers., 
Or would producers of such storable commodities as wheat prefer 


to try a two-price system that would avoid restrictions on production 4 


\nswer: Wheat growers in this area are very much interested in and 
cvenerally n tavor of a two-price or a multiple system ror wheat 
Inarketing. 


t. In view of the difficulties of stabilizing supplies of perishable 


' } ] } ] 
preducts such as animal proaucts, tuit, ana vegetables, should the 
Crovernment ittempt an othe price stabilization programs 1 this 


held’ (Ofthe peri hable products, only dairy products are now sub 
ect to mandatory price supports. 

Answer: Our growers of perishable products would like to see a 
parity, o1 ear parity, price Tol fruits, vegetables. and similar Crops, 


| uld like to have a program worked out that would stabilize 
nrices on perishable crops. Dairvm are definitely interested in a 
ogram that will ove them 90 percent of parity or more on their 
ole n se -e(|] on the tota sohds content, rather than butterfat 
tent is at present. They point out that with the competition 
ryan | I f no longer mr basis Tor 
tab] ne amilk pi 
What are cattlemen’s id for long-range stabilization of prices 
rorthe livesto HauUstry How ean the rogram for the dairy indus 
l ay proved ¢ 
\) swer: QMur eattlemen are of the op on tha their lustry is 
orking itself toward a so on ¢ basis without a direct Gov 
rnment price-support program. They point out, however, a multiple 
price program on wheat would be more favorable to the cattle. the 
dairy, the poultry, and sheep producers from the standpoint of feed 
pplres, Phey do appre ate and favor the continuance of a Gov 
ment-sponsored plan to prevent cattle from flooding the markets. 
6. What « hanges. r anv. should be made in our foreign trade pro 
rrams?’ (A large facte n the decline of farm prices has been the 
falling off of exports of wheat. cotton, tobaeco. and other products.) 
\nswer: Farmers generally recommend that the administration 


17 


xplore all possible wavs of increasing foreign trade for agricultural 
ommodities. Phey realize that as a Nation we will have to buv 

more commodit les from f reign countries, w herein we hope to sel] our 
il plus, and that close r ¢ oord nation should be had bet ween the Sec- 

retaries of State, Commerce, and Agriculture in the working out of 

trade agreements and tariff policies which affect agricultural products 
ich as sugar beets and wool. 

7. What part should Government payments play in soil conserva- 
tion and flood prevention? Would Government insured loans, at 
reason ible interest and ru hing up to 10 years, speed up conservation 
work ? 

(Answer: Since a fertile soil is the foundation for all agriculture, 
we believe that the Government still has a responsibility in promoting 
soil conservation and flood control. We believe that ‘past monetary 
assistance on the part of the Federal Government has been very im- 
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portant in starting and establishing new practices and crops which 
have to do with maintaining soil fertility and preventing erosion. 

In areas where floods or drainage are a problem, we recommend 
ong-time Government loan be made possible to farmer districts or 
groups Who wish to do work along stream banks and adjacent areas 
to prevent or contain floods. We do not believe that 10-year loans 
made by the Government On an iclis idual basis would speed up con 
servation work. 

S. What do farmers think of Federal all-risk crop msurance, Nov 


operating on an expel imental basis in 922 counties 4 Are thev willing 


] 


} 
I 


to pay for this msurance; do they want this program expanded ¢ 
Answer: We recommend the continuance of Federal all-risk cro; 

msurance as how operating and suggest that further study be mad 

with the intention of eXpanslon ol crop msurance On Crop other than 


wheat where the producer favor such i plan and ire willing to pay 


{ hece ry premium 
% Do farmers have adequate sources of credit, on satisfactor 
erms ¢ 
\ ve! \\ ( t Hite | I’ iequate Te 
tarm production and finanen yr except tor the need of lore idequate 
wernt ¢ nad pital fi 1 i ys ! atic } arg 
{ 
! tc t t | i tal |? i I he 
| } 
) re s hel Ol ¢ ] } Hi Loo prog 
| 1 | ern aul { ) H. J ( ( i lel rt 
Vv special een p Oui \ l¢ 
\\ sil re ( | eX) | opi ( t | i ul le J ] 
| } ( l ) ] i ] l | ( i Vt is \ 
rel ‘ I OW Nn effect 
Ou | tenn t we are of t mee of 
ur present rm program until mor ( orails 
the wishes of the growe1 Qur crowel ‘ re of the retat 
Live | Oot 1 high fixed ppot }1 e Oo} | on ocditres such . 
00 percent of parity, over a flexible P| 7 
Plank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentleme 


Mr. Hin. Thank you, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Will Henry, of Portland, Oreg., is the next witness, to be 
followed by Arthur Ireland. 

Is he here? 

Mr. Iretanp. Mr. Chairman, I probably should have corrected ye 
Mr. Henry is not here. Tam Arthur Ireland. 

Mr. Hin. You are taking his position ? 

Mr. IrELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiri. Mr. Archie Pye, you w il] be next. following Mr. Lrelan 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR P. IRELAND, PRESIDENT, DAIRY 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Irenanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Arthur Ireland, president of the Dairy Cooperative Association « 
Portland, Oreg. We have a membership of 4,000 covering a good 
share of the State of Oregon and southwest Washington. 

Our producers produce in the neighborhood of 10 million pounds 
of butterfat a day. Our dairymen are deeply concerned over the 
future prosperity of the dairy industry. This industry is of prime 
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importance to the health and welfare of all the people as it provides 
the most essential and best source of protective food known to man. 
Another important thing that should not be overlooked is the con- 
servation and soil-building factors whereby the dairy industry con- 
tributes so materially to the continued welfare of all the people. 


The dairy farmer, through no fault of his own, has been the ree ipient 
of bad public relations as Government holdings of butter and other 
products have accummulated. This can be laid at the door of Gov- 


ernment policy during World War II when the American public 
was forced through rationing to curtail consumption or consume a 
substitute product while our American-produced butter was shipped 
to foreign countries. 

What can be done to correct these conditions? We believe stability 
for the industry will never come to the industry through a Govern- 
ment subsidized or controlled market. 

We believe a self-] ne Ip program should be developed as soon as 
possible following the aa outlined by the National Milk Producers 
Federation in a paper submitted at this hearing for your consideration 
by R.S. Waltz. 

We believe it will be necessary to continue Government support 
prices until the proposed self-he ‘Ip program can be set up. 

Especially should this be true in handling the inventories of dry 
milk eis Our board of directors have studied the recommenda- 
tion made by the American Dry Milk Institute relating to the handling 
and disposal of the dry products of milk. We heartily concur in 
their recommendations of disposal and believe it to be a practical 
method without upsetting the normal trade channels of the industry. 

We coed believe as long as feed costs are subsidized at a high 
level, it is only reasonable to expect the same consideration would 
be necessary in the support of dairy products. 

We believe additional money should be appropriated by Congress 
for research and education in our land-grant colleges. We believe 
costs of production of dairy products may be lowered by improving 
pasture grasses, methods of improving the handling and curing of 
feeds as well as many necessary studies relating to new uses for milk 
products particuls arly that of solids—not fat. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Following Mr. Pye we will hear from Mr. Steiwer. 


STATEMENT OF ARCHIE PYE, TILLAMOOK COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Pye. Tam Archie Pye, a dairyman in Tillamook County, Oreg. 
I have my paper prepared as to three points. 

1. I favor supports for basic and other farm commodities—only 
to the extent that we prevent a collapse of the farm economy. For 
example, I believe that dairy product price supports should be slightly 
reduced to possibly 8S) percent and thi it flexible policy y be continued 
until supply and demand is in balance. 

I also feel that the same policy ] must be maintained on all farm 
commodities in order that dairy farmers’ costs on feed grains and con- 
centrates will not be kept arbitrarily high in times of surplus. 

I am in favor of the self-help program for the a industry as 
proposed by the National Milk Producers Federation, but I feel this 
can only be accomplished if other farm commodities that enter into 
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the dairyman’s costs are handled on the same basis. Also, in order 
to accomplish this program we must have complete protection against 
the imports of all dairy products. 

2. I do not see how production controls could be established for 
the dairy industry and that is why I feel the support prices must be 
kept flexible to influence the supply and to avoid huge surpluses, 

3. I do favor continuation of Government assistance for conserva- 
tion practices. It has been stated that our Nation has lost, on an 
average, 371 » percent of its tops oil since 1850. These pri actices are 
providing more assurance to all the people of our Nation that we will 
have production capacity to feed future generations. 

These soil-conservation practices preventing loss of topsoil will 
also help to prevent the expel ditures of billions of dollars in flood 
control for our rivers and in maintaining our harbors. There is one 
further important point to be considered in developing a true solu- 
tion to our dairy problems. 

I believe that our dairy products cannot be duplicated in food value 
and digestibility and for this reason I believe that the dairy industry 
deserves the protection of the Government in preventing the sale of 
any other product in the semblance of any dairy product. With this 
protection the problems of the dairy industry would be largely solved. 

I thank you. 

The Cratrman. Following Mr. Steiwar the next witness will be 
Mr. B. B. Burroughs, of Ontario. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. STEIWER, FOSSIL, OREG. 


Mr. Sretwer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to say that I am appearing personally, and therefore only 
entitled to 3 minutes. I will hold to that. 

My name is W. H. Steiwer and I with my two sons operate a sheep 
ranch outfit in Fossil, Oreg. In computing our sales for the year and 
our expenses, which are practically all known to us, it shows that we 
will have a loss this year and, projec ting it into next year at the same 
prices, it looks like we are faced with another loss unless we can do 
nee of two things: 

Reduce our expenses, or 

2: Get higher prices. 

In an atte mpt to reduce our e xpenses, of course, we are beset with 
many difficulties because on the one hand we compete for labor with 
the logging and lumber industry, pine lumber, and on the other side 
with the wheat farmers to the north of us. So it would appear that 
our only hope for a profit would be an increase in prices. 

We have figured that it would take at least 70-cent wool and 20-cent 
lamb to us in the country to show us a profit for next year. 

Of course, as you gentlemen know, the most obvious way to raise the 
price of wool would be to increase the tariff, and personally I think 
that is the way to do it. However, we have been told repeatedly 
in a rather vague sort of way, I must admit, that it is not in the 
national interest to increase the price of wool at this time. 

If this is true, then the only other alternative would be some form 
of indemnity or the present price-support program which we do not 
like. 
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Of these, the various proposals that I have heard, the only one that 
ippears to have any merit is the proposal to freeze the tariff at the 
present rate al d use tariff revenues on all wool products to pay an Ih- 
demnity sufficient to bring the price of wool to 100 percent ot parity, 
to revise parity, and we have never liked the present parity as you 
well know ind as you have heard before. 

We do not think it truly reflects the present-day sheep industry. I] 
might add that [ do not favor the proposal which is similar to the 
Sugar Act to suspend the tariff—I beheve that is the word that 


iif 





is 


ised—on wool, and substitute a processing tax. I don’t think it 
vould wo1 kk. | think it would be il] advised, 

Thank you very much. 

The CrarmmMan. Thank vou. 


Following Mr. Burroughs we will hear from Mr. G. E. Stanfield. 


STATEMENT OF B. B. BURROUGHS, OF WESTERN IDAHO 


Mr. Burrovucus. Mr. Chairman and members of the He e com 
mittee, lam B. B. Burroughs, wool grower and rancher from western 
Idaho and eastern Oregon. I am here to discuss the feasibility of a 

itional wool quota similar to the quota system the su I heet rowers 

eS Pudi) issed into law ; 

From 2 wool or vers Viewpoint, a quota on raw and processed woo! 
et ¢ \ . rv of Agriculture v ld stabilize the woo] 
row ne ustry Just as it h s the sugar heet ndustry. y » oT 

er hear the sugar beet orowers asKINng’? for a higher tarifi as theirs IS 
' ndustry that is both prosperous and stable. In fact, it is Just about 
as stable as any agricultural business in the United States because the 


heet growers know betore they p! int a crop just about what they will 


ret if { 


I they raise a eood crop and so do the people that finance them, 
When lambs drop 10 cents a pound in 75 days, as they d 
Il the industry a stable one. Had the sugar- 


1] t 
at bast Sth 
| 


mer, vou could hardly ea 
beet industry not had a quota on importation, it long would have been 
1 forgotten industry as cheap foreign labor has no competition in our 
high labor producing country just as the sheep business cannot for 


ong compete against peon labor and cheap land of foreign countries. 
The wool and sugar-beet industry have 3 things in common, both are 
1) essential to the well-being of our co ntry, (2) both are sta] le 
commodities, and (3) neither are produced in eXCess of our domestic 
consumption 
The wool handlers and processors Say if we put a high tariff or 
quota on wool, it will ruin the use of wool. If the processors thought 
they could make one penny more out of straight processing ot svn 


thetic goods, they would not even bother to tell us about 
wool industry. 


Saving the 


We must ever keep in mind the wool handlers and processors are 
only interested Mn keeping the price of domestic wool in a clistressed 
position. Al] they have to do is to have a few hundred million pounds 
of wool beyo1 dour at imal nes ds eithe ropt ioned or on hat d to keep our 
wool distressed in price. 

It is difficult to comprehend our industry calling for a high tariff 
on raw wool when our administration stands for trade—not aid. Be 

des, 2 tariff on raw woo! does not stop 1eavs importatio 


’ . 
1Oor proe essed 
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and semiprocessed wool that can still keep domestic wool in a distressed 
price position. 

It has been said a quota would stop the free trade of wool between 
the wool producing countries. We produce only about one-third of 
the wool we use and Import the other two-th rds, We cannot use 


annually more than we need, so we are going to hurt no wool pro 


or 


caucing country, Po the contrary with quotas, every country would 
be given a fair share of our business and they could count on it. 


he Way It Is how, some country im distress for exchange dollars 
dumps several hundred million pounds of wool on our market 

excess of what we need, and both we and all the othe exporting 
countries are hurt. This fact makes it seem reasonable to assume 
that this factor alone will have a stabilizis @ influence on the wool 


markets of other countries. 
Mr. Davis, one of the assistants to Secretary Benson, said he felt 


the quota basis for wool would work a hardsh 1) On the woo! handlers 
ana processors, We we nder who Mr. Davis j representing agri 
culture or the manufacturers. It was brought out that the processors 
Col a hot get the kind ot wool they wanted because of SO phlahy 
VAC , 

Vhs a phony argument because they would have plenty of time 


to order the kind of wool they wanted. What they could not do wit! 


a quota would be to get several hundred million pounds of wool ahead 
of our annul domestic consu Iptioy o the could come out to the 
produce mid buy his wool below the cost of produ tion because of 
their con bined overimMportatth hn to keep domestic prices Gown. 

We would lke to use the tariff moneys from wool IMportation as ra 
us needed Co riake the price of wool brn ya parity price. Also the 


l 


price of lambs at a parity price, We feel the sheepmen are not ask 
Ing too much to be viven enough out of the tarifl Inoneys on wool whe 
they are spent o1 everything from school lunches to building 
backwat 1 countries. 

If the price of wool was estabdlished as the price of sugar is, it would 
have a stabilizing influence on the price of lamb as both the pro 
ducer and packer would know that there was a definite pelt value on 
every lamb. Now they practically discount the pelt value. \ stabi 
] zed wool price could mean a cent or two a pound on the value of a 


rOaCs Il 


lamb, which could be the difference bet weell profit or loss On a sheep 
outfit. 

In the Snake River Valley, iI has been said that the milk COW, p cr . 
and hen are the backbone of cash farm income to the smaller farmers 
With oleomargerine taking over a large part of the butter business. 
if would be heartening news to these farmers if they could have sure 
imcome out of a little flock of s heep. The ewe would partly overcome 
the ground lost by the cow on the butter market. 

There are several agricultural products that have quotas besides 
raw and processed sugar. They include wheat, cotton, potatoes, and 
cattle. just to name a few. What is wrong with adding wool to the 
quota list / 

In closing, the idea I want to leave with vou is we do not care about 
the annual importation of wool up to our annual domestic needs, but 
we are 100 percent against the millions of pounds shipped in by the 
combined processors beyond our 1 eeds to make it possible for them to 
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set the price of our domestic wool that is generally fixed at a price 
helow the cost of produc tion 

This in turn has a direct be aring on the price we get for our lambs 
because of pelt value. By quotas, if the woolgrowers, like the sugar- 
heet industry, could achieve pee rity and sti ability, the woolgrowers 
vould be in a position to buy hay, grain, and pasture at fair prices. 
That in tur muah | indirectly help the farmers raising feed. 

Mr. Hun. Thank you, Mr. Burroughs. Mr. Stanfield is next. Fol- 
lowing him will be Mr. Roy Ward, of Portland. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD STANFIELD, WEISER, IDAHO, PRESIDENT, 
OREGON WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sranrietp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Gerald Stanfield. My post office is Weiser, Idaho. [am president 
of the Oregon Woolgrowers Association, also chairman of the Oregon 
State Advisory Board Council, Bureau of Land Management, and 
member of two forest ady isory boards. 

| operate some farms and raise both sheep and cattle using’ the Fed- 
eral range administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the 
National Forest Service. 

I am going to file a short statement with you and talk a little bit off 
the cuff. I have listened to the cattlemen here this morning and the 
things they have had to say. In the last 6 months I have discussed 
with many, many of the cattlemen, since the cattle industry got as 
sick as it did, and 1 would like to say this: It is my opinion, from 
discussing these matters with the different cattlemen, small cattlemen 
who are actually the backbone, who are depending on cattle for their 
livelihood, that one and all are for some kind of a support. They 
would rather have 9 cattle and know that they are going to operate at 

profit, than have 10 and wonder where thev are going to get off. 
It may be only for a ee time that they will have to have support. 


Phe « ne today are asking for support and they are asking 
for the purchase of baat by the ct gene I think, gentlemen, 


that the cattlemen want some kind of a support. I am going on 
down he re to where we are on wool. We shee ‘Pp people : are in a little 
different position from what the cattle population is. We are in 
short supply. Congress has recognized this and has done everything 
that it could at the prese nt time, the w: ay things have looked, to help 
thingsalong. They figure we must have a sheep population of around 
$60,000,000 sheep. I think that with an increase in population of 
31/, million a year it will have to be more than 360 million. The 
fact that we produce about 25 percent of our wool isn’t very much. 

The idea I have is a quota on wool. I wish to say that last spring 
I wrote to Senator Dworshak, with a copy to Frank Barrett, Byron 
Wilson, and Senator Millikin. On September 14 these Senators met 
with the President in Denver. The President talked about a quota 
imilar to sugar for wool. He said that he had talked to Secretary 
Benson. 

The next day Secretary Benson—I am taking this from a letter of 
Byron W ilson’s that I have here, many of you know him and he is 
very, very capable—Mr. Benson said that the President had already 
talked to him and he tells me that he thinks that there is something 
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in the plans now being worked out for a quota plan for wool whereby 
it will not take any money from the Federal Treasury but will be 
supported by money taken from the tariff which the wool industry 
is bringing in at the present time, and they are certainly entitled to 
some consideration. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Stanfield is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GERALD STANFIELD 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture House Committee, my name is 
Gerald Stanfield My post office is Weiser, Idah« I am president of the 
Oregon Woolgrowers Association, also chairman of the Oregon State Advisory 
Board Council, Bureau of Land Management and member of two forest ad 
visory boards 

I operate some farms and raise both sheep and cattle, using the Federa 
range administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the National 
Forest Service 

The livestock producers have always wanted freedom in their operations 


They ever moved to new frontiers in search of forage for their cattle and sheey 


keeping ahead of the farmers who followed. They used the free open ranges 
as long as possible or until the withdrawal. Now we have been forced to sub 
mit to controls but that does not necessitate liking them. Controls are a re 


striction upon our freedom. During the last half century and especially the 
last quarter century we have seen a goodly share of our freedom curbed, con 
trolled, or in many instances completely taken from us 

We are living in a time of controlled economy, not only in the United States 
but almost worldwide. Growth of population, wars, and aftermath of wars 
are largely responsible for the changed conditions that have forced the loss 
of most of our freedoms. We want free enterprise again as we knew it years 
ago 
People engaged in agriculture have always thought they were the nearest 
free of any people. The labor was hard, the income small, the hours long, 
and the luxuries few but those things have been accepted for the freedo1 
enioved., 

Perhaps the least interference with industry has been the support received 
under a protective tariff During the Roosevelt administration we had a low 
ering of tariffs and trade agreements with foreign nations, direct subsidies or 
supports to most every industry and to the majority of our people either directly 
yr indirectly 

We have had supports without controls and supports with controls. I will 
confine myself to agriculture. Most people do not like supports with controls. 
Supports without controls have been acceptable but we find very expensive as 
the case with potatoes, dairying, et 

What are we going to do about it? We have subsidized many nations of the 
world. To do so has cost our taxpayers billions of dollars. Other nations say, 
if we lower our tariffs and trade with them they will be able to maintain their 
economy without aid. If we do this what will be the effect on our economy? Will 
our standard of living sink to a level with other nations? No doubt it will unless 
we support our industries. Agriculture would undoubtedly be hardest hit. Agr 
culture must be subsidized, either directly or indirectly Can it be subsidized 
successfully without controls to a point wherein it will insure a fair margin of 
profit. Any industry is surely entitled to a fair margin of profit 

Do the cattlemen want a support? I think most all agree there must be some 
thing done for this sick industry. It will require some kind of a support. The 
cattlemen know there must be a support but they want no interference with their 
freedom or, in other words, any control. The present plan now advocated by the 
cattlemen for the Federal Government purchase of beef is surely a support with 
out controls. If this plan works successfully and the raising of cattle becomes a 
paying business again, will it be necessary the program be continued? Will it be 
like the potato business where others than those, we might call legitimate pro 
ducers—by that, I mean, those who make their livelihood by raising cattle 
be faced with an ever-growing cattle population brought about by those with 
another business who have money to invest entering the business. If this is 
to be the case it will undoubtedly be necessary to have some method of control 
If it was limited to the range operator receiving support we could easily control 
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The Armed Forces consider wool a strategic and essential commod 
itv. Our domestic wool clip is averaging only about half the rate 
of production required for military use during World War II, and 
the foreign wool which we are using today to supplement our domestic 
production requires shipment over sealanes with minimum distances of 
5.000 to 8.000 miles. 

The Armed Forces state that to de pend upon imports over extended 
supply lines during time of war is not realistic. It took about 135 
pounds of wool to clothe each soldier in the armed services during 
World War II. Our present domestic wool production would equip 
about 1.900.000 men and, 1 we achieve the goal set by Congress of 560 
million pounds, can be achieved by the domestic sheep industry if it 
receives the support that the security and welfare of the Nation 
entitled it to. 

We believe that the method by which this ean be accomp lished and 
the domestic wool Industry placed on a sound | asis is by an adequate 


tariff which has been the h Sto! eal method over the past DO years of 
preserving the wool industry. 


reqguate 1 T is « \ will afford the dome prod 
the difference between the domestic and foreign cost of produetion 
Foreign costs of production are low compared to domestic costs. \ 
tudy by the Burean of Agricultural Economies and the Australian 
Commission of Lor culture report “i that the erowers’ cash costs per 


minimal per vear for hired labor, shearing, and taxes, requires an outlay 
the United States of 88.45 per head compared to $1.91 in Australia 

Our domestic we ol 1} fa Str Is as eficient as WV. but bet ween >) 
nd 40 percent of the total production cost is labor, and it is impossible 
to compete W ith low labor standards in othe countries without ade 
quate tariff protection. R cently the National ae Growers Asso 
jation and the Wroming Wool Growers Asociation testified before 
the Tariff Commission that a 12- and 15-cent import fee per 
clean pound Was necessary to add TO the present existing duty of 251 
cents per clean pound to adequately protect the industry. The De 
partment of Agriculture asked for 7 cents per clean pound, which 
was later revised to 8 cents as an import fee. 

Under section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
commonly called the peril pont procedure, it is nhiy belief that the 
concessions oaranted under the Geneva Agreement of Trade and Tariff 
(GATT) should be withdrawn and the 34-cent duty existing from 
1930 to 1948 restored, thee an import fee sufficient to restore the 


full protection enjoved | wool before the reduction in duty from 
4 cents to 251 : eats eauchsan sail It is estimat ed t it this would 


develop a peril-point duty on an amount between 51 cents and 64 
cents a clean pound. 

However, if present international relations make it impossible for 
(‘ongeress to Pass a tariff Jaw that will impose adequate duties to pro 
tect the domestic wool industry, then we fee] that operating as we are 
in a nationally subsidized economy, we must reluctantly propose 
another plan fo save our industry. However, we do hot favor the 
suspension ot existing tariff or the sub titution of a processing Tax 


We helieve ana wish to suggest to this committee that (‘oneress 
slation in the nature of a National W ool Act. T] 


nl propose that all cle mesth \ ool be old Ol the Open hal 


rough reoulal c] i} nel . al the |] ohest price thie ] arket \\ |] Dav. 
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ould enact leo 
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The difference between the national average sales pric e of the domes- 
tic clip, on the open market, and the 100 percent revised parity for 
wool would be paid to each individual woolgrower with funds taken 
from dut 1@S ¢ ollected on Ganon’ wool- not trom the Ge ne ral Treas- 
ury. At the present time, as I understand it, 30 percent of all tariff 
duties, including those from wool, are allocated by Congress under 
section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act for the support of non- 
ba commodities. 

Duties collected on wools have ranged from $149 million in 1946 
to about $60 million in 1952. or an average from 1938 to 1952 of $77 
million. We note that during the past 17 years of the existence of 
section 32, 86 agricultural commodities have received $1,261 million 
while wool has not received a penny from this source. We suggest 
that the Congress allocate from all duties collected on imported wool 
whatever amount the Secretary of Agriculture finds necessary for the 
support of the domestic wool-producing industry. The wool-growing 
industry has sug@gested that 70 percent of the Oross receipts from spe 
cific duties on wool be used by the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
these ndemnity payments to domestic wool producers. 

Under some such proposed wool plan each individual grower would 
sell his wool through his cooperative, consignment house, or to a dealer 
or mill at the best price he could secure. He would then present a 
pps of the account sales on his wool to the proper representative ot 

Department of Agriculture, probably the local PMA office. <A 

port price amounting to the difference percentagewise between the 

ational average sale price on the market and the 100 percent of 
revised parity would be paid to every individual producer. 

The Department of Agriculture, at the end of the year, would 
compile the actual annual average sales price of wool and would then 
compute the difference, percentagewise, between the actual sales price 
and the 100-percent parity price. If a support program were neces- 
sary, this percentage would then be multiplied by the price received 
per pound to de - rmine the payment per pound, and then multiplied 
by the number of pounds to arrive at the actual payment due each 
producer. Making the payments percentagewise would encourage 
each grower to grow the highest quality of wool possible, and to sell 
it for the highest price possible. 

The present method of computing parity for wool is unfair to this 
COMMOCITY and it is essential that the parity base period for wool be 
changed. The 1910-14 base period represents a period of unusually 
iow wool price years because ot the absence of a duty on wool during 
that period. The 10-year mov ing average parity base does not rep- 
resent the free-market movement because during that period there 
were many Government-controlled wool prices and price fixing. 

During the last 10 years, 1944-53, the period now used in determin 
ing the USDA parity prices, there were only 2 vears, 1950-51. when 
wool was equal to or above the cost of production. It seems, therefore, 
in order to obtain the goal desired to preserve the domestic wool in 
dustry, a fair and revised parity schedule for wool should be adopted. 

Other phases of the domestic sheep industry which need assistance, 
such as lamb production, public lands policy, and taxes, will be pre 
sented to you by other representatives of our industry. 
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In conclusion, we W ish to thank the committee tor this opportunity 
to appear and will appreciate your consideration of the problems of 
the domestic wool-growing industry. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you, Mr. Ward. Following Mr. Davidson we will 
near Mr. Edd Moore. 


STATEMENT OF BEN DAVIDSON, ADMINISTRATOR, OREGON 
POTATO COMMISSION, REDMOND, OREG. 


Mr. Davipson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I wish, under the circumstances, to turn my 
time over to the gentleman who will follow me in the discussion of the 
potato program. I feel that we have not been allocated enough time 
ior us both to do justice to our subject. So may I call on this next 
gentleman, and I thank you for your courtesy. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Davidson is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BEN DAVIDSON, ADMINISTRATOR, OREGON PoTATO COMMISSION 


1 SUBSIDIES, ACREAGI ALLOTMENTS, CONTROLS, AND CEILING PRICES 


The records will show that Oregon’s potato growers at the request of tie 
United States Department of Agriculture during the emergency period created 
by World War II, cooperated and produced more potatoes on less land, with less 
labor than had ever been done before. Near the close of the war surpluses began 
to develop and the potato growers voluntarily cut acreages and accepted acreage 
controls plus price subsidies. Later in 1951, these growers produced almost 
exactly the acreage and tonnage recommended by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This crop was marketed in an orderly manner until the late 
crop potatoes began to show signs of secarcities in December 1951 Market prices 
advanced until January 5, 1952, when OPS placed a ceiling on potatoes. This 
ceiling price was much lower than that being received by growers before ceiling 
prices were instituted. The industry was under subsidies and acreage controls 
at this time. These control practices were not fair and equitable. Some States 
and areas under similar marketing conditions were allowed more for the com- 
modity than were the Oregon producers. An official protest was developed by 
the Oregon industry and ignored. Neighboring States were able 
for their potatoes than Oregon for the same grades and variety, on the same 
markets at the same time of the marketing season. All this OPS activity caused 
much black marketing which was unfair to the consumer. In addition, the 
potato industry in general received much unfavorable publicity from coast 
to coast, 

The potato industry then requested Congress in June 1951 not to enact any 
further legislation to support or control it. Congress gladly obliged. Therefore, 
this industry went back to the old law of supply and demand as its controlling 
influence. 

These above statements are a matter of various reports and records in the 
National Congress, United States Department of Agriculture Crop Reporting 
Board, United States Department of Agriculture Production and Marketing 
Agreement records, Oregon Potato Commission records, and by numerous pub- 
lished newspaper and nationally distributed magazine articles. 


Oo get more 


2. KEEP POTATO MARKETING AGREEMENTS FOR USE WHEN NEEDED 


With the advent of marketing agreements for grassroot control of agricultural 
commodities the potato growers in Oregon have developed and used two orders, 
Order No. 57 is comprised of potato-producing areas in eastern, southern, western 


Idaho, and Malheur County in eastern Oregon. Growing and marketing condi 
tions in western Idaho and eastern Oregon are identical for the intermediate 
crop. 


Order No. 59 is comprised of Deschutes, Crook, and Jefferson Counties as 
district No. 1 in central Oregon; Klamath County in southern Oregon is district 
No. 2: and Siskiyou and Modoc Counties in northern California make up district 
No. 8. This area produces and markets late crop potatoes on the same markets 
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Mr. Hiri. Following Mr. Moore we will hear Mr. Ward 
Mi \I R He has retired. Nii \\ tne Is In his place 


STATEMENT OF EDD MOORE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-MANAGER 
OF THE IDAHO SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, INC., IDAHO FALLS, 
IDAHO 


Mr Mov RE. Gentlemen of the committee, I am Edad Moore, exec) 
tive ret iry-manager of t] e Idaho Shippers Association. Ine.. with 
headquarters located ee Id ho Falls, Idaho, and branch office in 
Parma, Idaho. Our members consist of grower-shippers and ship 
pers vho handle 90 percent plus of all fresh fruits and vegetables 
shipped from southern Idaho and Malheur County, Oreg 

\lso, Tam authorized by President Ross Ward of the Idaho Potato 
Producers Lssor ition, as Wwe 1] as Chairman Llovd Mickelsen. veve 
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table division of the Tdaho Farm Burean, to represent their respective 
organizations at this hearing, 

We wish to eall your attention to question No. 4, and particularly 
to that portion dealing with fruits and vegetables. The question, 
“In view of the difficulties of stabilizing supplies of perishable prod 
ucts, such as fruits and vegetables, should the Government attempt 
price stabilization programs in this field 2” 

This subject has been thoroughly discussed in area meetings by 
each organization and just recently a joint meeting of then officers 
and directors was held in Po atello, Idaho, to further consider the 
question. Asa result of these meetings, by an overwhelming majo1 
ity, our answer to this question is absolutely and emphatically “No.” 

Qur Opposition to any type of supports, st bsidies, acreage, or credit 
controls, and crop insurance covers all fresh fruits and vegetables. 


but particularly potatoes. To the best ot our know ledge, the pot ito 
is the only member of the fresh fruit and vegetable family that ha 
been used In clue re pect to vou kind gentler en as a euinen pig, 
th adverse publicity and political implications. 
Potatoes have suffered throueh two experimental price controls 
well as a support program, which ended In a chaotic, confused, and 


deplorable Hess, ()) © thine Wwe dd) | experience, vrentlenn lh. 


our detriment, was a lot of adverse publicitv. which has contribute: 


to the downward trend of consumption. 


Potatoes, like many other fresh fruits and vegetables, are relatively 
al hye rt storable ey ih COMpDALrISON W th other basi commodit es na 
rar initely afk ted DY 2 wine and weather conditions. It only takes 
ab ut duo to IPO day . oO produce | crop ol potatoe s. and they il'é by 
planted, harvested, and shipped somewhere in these United State 
every week in the year, resulting in quick adjustments of supplies in 


Results thus far from liberal supports, subsidies, and producti 
credit facilities have been overproduction. It would be utterly im 
pos ible to arrive at an accurate and just hieure covering the cost of 
production of potatoes due to the tremendous variance in fertility of 
the soil, its preparation, watering facilities, varieties, yields, et cetera. 


What neh be an equitable Cost figure for one producer could easily 
result in a substantial loss or profit for another producer. Under 
such programs in the past quality has been sacrificed for quantity. 
Therefore, we again emphasize the fact that we do not want any part 
of such programs. 

We are also opposed to the McIntire bill, Et, R. DON, in its present 
form. As we understand and interpret the bill, it is possible to 
again open the door for supports. Also, we fee] that such service 
as crop estimates, acreage guides, market news reports, et cetera, 
should be more accurate in their facts and limited to publishing 
statistical facts only, thereby eliminating any public announcements 
or interpretations of supplies available of our particular crops. 
Untold financial damages have been experienced by the producers 
as the result of the’ Government constantly harping on the theme of 
overproduction and cheap prices. 

We believe some improved changes could possibly be made in the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act to bring it more in line 
with modern conditions, and would recommend that an industry wide 
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committee be appointed in the near future to study the act and make 
such recommendations 


It is the hope and request of all concerned that some method be 
worked out whereby acreage diverted from supported and quota 
crops will not be planted to our commodities. In our opinion this 
is of extreme importance to the producers of fresh vegetables, espe- 
‘ ially potato producers. Also, in this connection, we ask reasonable 


protection from importations of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
foreign countries for the benefit of our producers when domestic 
supplies are sufficient for normal demand. 

Large sums of money have been spent by various allied industries, 
the various branches of the Department of Agriculture, and by pro- 
ducers at the production level in the field of research on improved 
seeds, fertilizers, equipment, and cultural practices. As a result of 
such programs, production has now far sie ripped distribution and 
consumption. We, in Idaho, in the year 1938, set up a State adver- 
tising commission to promote the distribution and consumption of 
our potatoes and onions, and now have a similar program on fresh 
prunes, 

This was accomplished by an assesed tax on the producer, based 
per hundredweight on all shipments moving in interstate commerce. 
In the past 15 years we have spent approximately $1,250,000 on pota- 
toes and onions which has resulted in more profit to our producers, 
and a distinct increase in distribution, demand, and consumption. 
As previously stated, producers are expending large sums of money to 
increase production but practically nothing to increase consumption. 
We recommend that the mechanics similar to our Idaho Advertising 
Commission be set up on a national scale for the purpose of adver- 
tising the merits of potatoes in general to increase consumption, but 
leave each area to advertise in addition as they deem advisable. 

There are now two revised bills aimed to correct repacking abuses 
covering potatoes now before Congress, namely, S. 2124 by Senator 
Welker, and H. R. 5774 by Representative Budge, on which we would 
apprec late your support. 

The produce business is probably one of the largest users of tele- 
phone and telegraph services. Due to the perishable nature of our 
business, and the need of expeditious handling, these services are used 
nearly 100 percent. There is an excise or luxury tax of 25 percent 
on telephone calls and 15 percent on telegrams. T hese taxes are ever V- 
thing but a luxury to the producers and costs them many thousands 
of dollars annually. We ask your cooperation in securing relief from 
these unjust and discriminatory expenses. 

State and Federal marketing agreements are acceptable to us pro- 
obs control is maintained at State level. We feel through the use 

Federal-State marketing agreements we can control our own sur- 
cow and inerease consumption by better grades and packs, thus 
giving the consumer more food value with no increase in costs. If 
all the producing areas had siphoned off approximately 25 million 
bushels of potatoes by this method, or could increase the per capita 
consumption of potatoes by 10 pounds there would be no surplus and 
the producers would be realizing substantially greater returns. 

fa closing this report I wish to express in behalf of the hereinbefore 
mentioned organizations our sincere thanks and appreciation for the 
privilege of appearing before this distinguished committee. We have 


1 
: 
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expressed our ob yections to pr ice sti abiliz: ation programs cover ing fresl 
fruits and vegetables. Howe ver, we have humbly endeavored to otler 
suggestions in leu thereof. In this report we have only attempted 
to highlight the points mentioned due to the essence of time and nh 
respect for other witnesses. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Wurrney. Mr. Chairman, due to the shortage of time I w 
yield to John Harkoff from the State of Washington. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ward is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Roy A. Warp, Vick PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF PACIFI 
Woor Growers, PorTLAND, Ore 


The maintenance of a sound and prosperous domestic wool production indus 
try is of vital importance to the United States. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1949, as amended, specified that the Secretary of Agriculture should 
support wool at a level to encourage an annual production of 360 million pounds 
of shorn wool 

Our 1953 production of shorn wool was about 229 million pounds, while cor 
sumption of wool in 1952 was approximately 700 million pounds. The sheep 
population of the United States has declined from 52 million head in 1942 to 
about 27 million head in 1953. During the past 25 months wool prices have 
lropped approximately 51 percent and lamb prices approximately 3S percent 
The price of lamb pelts has declined accordingly. 

The Armed Forces consider wool a strategic and essential commodity. Our 
domestic wool clip is averaging only about half the rate of production required 
for military use during World War II, and the foreign wool which we are using 
today to supplement our domestic production requires shipment over sealanes 
with minimum distances of 5,000 to 8,000 miles. The Armed Forces state that 
to depend upon imports over extended supply lines during time of war is not 
realistic. It took about 135 pounds of wool to clothe each soldier in the armed 
services during World War II. Our present domestic wool production would 
equip about 1,900,000 men and if we achieve the goal set by Congress of 360 
million pounds of domestic wool, that would equip only 2,600,000 men. This 
goal of 360 million pounds can be achieved by the domestic sheep industry if it 
receives the support that the security and welfare of the National entitle it to. 

We believe that the method by which this can be accomplished and the domestic 
wool industry placed on a sound basis is by an adequate tariff which has been 
the historical method over the past 50 years of preserving the wool industry. 

An adequate tariff is one which will afford the domestic producer the difference 
between the domestic and foreign cost of production Riedie costs of produc 
tion are low compared to domestic costs. A study by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Australian Commission of Agriculture reported that the 
growers’ cash costs per animal per year for hired labor, shearing and taxes, 
requires an outlay in the United States of $8.45 per head compared to $1.91 in 
Australia. 

Our domestic wool industry is as efficient as any but between 30 and 40 per 
cent of the total production cost is labor, and it is impossible to compete with 
low labor standards in other countries without adequate tariff protection. Re 
cently the National Wool Growers Association and the Wyoming Wool Grow 
ers Association testified before the Tariff Commission that a 12- and 15-cent 
import fee per clean pound was necessary to add to the present existing duty 
of 2514 cents per clean pound to adequately protect the industry. The Depart 
ment of Agriculture asked for 7 cents per clean pound, which was later revised 
to 8 cents, as an import fee. 

Under section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, commonly 
called the peril-point procedure, it is my belief that the concessions granted 
under the Geneva Agreement of Trade and Tariff (GATT) should be with 
drawn and the 34-cent duty existing from 1930 to 1948 restored, plus an import 
fee sufficient to restore the full protection enjoyed by wool before the reduction 
in duty from 34 cents to 25% cents per clean pound. It is estimated that this 
would develop a peril-point duty of an amount between 51 cents and 64 cents a 
clean pound. 

However, if present international relations make it impossible for Concress 
to pass a tariff law that will impose adequate duties to protect the domestic 
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the sunport of the nestic woo roduei industry Che wool-growing indus 
igvested that 70 percent of the vross receipts from specific duties on 
ng | the Secretary of Agric ture to make these indemnity payments 
ee pro ere 
Inder some ch proposed wor plan each individual grower would sell his 
wool t ough his cooperative, consigninent house, or to a dealer or mill at the 
! price he « d secure He would then present a copy of the account sales 
tr, t} proper representativ of the Department of Agriculture, prob 
the local PMA) offic \ support price amounting to the difference pet 
centagzewise between the national average sale price on the market and the 100 
cent of revised parity would be paid to every individual producer. The De 
irtment of Agriculture, at the end of the vear would compile the actual annual 
verage sales price of wool and would then compute the difference, percentage 
hetween the actual sales price and the 100 percent parity price. If a sup 
rogram were necessary, this percentage would then be multiplied by the 
e received per pound to determine the payment per pound and then multiplied 
he number of pounds to arrive at the actual payment due each producer 
lnkir the pavyinents percentagewise would encourage each grower to grow the 
hest ality of Wool possible, and to sell it for the highest price possible 
rhe present method of computing parity for wool is unfair to this commodity 
s essential that the parity base period for wool be changed The 1910-14 
eriod represents a period of unusually low wool price years because of the 
bsence of a duty on wool during that period, The 10-year moving average parity 
base does not represent the free market movement because during that period 
there were many Government-controlled wool prices and price fixing During 
hie st 10 years, 1944-55, the period now used in determining the USDA parity 
prices, there were only 2 vears, 1950-51. when wool was equal to or above the 
cost of production It seems therefore, in order to obtain the goal desired to 
preserve the domestic industry, a fair and revised parity schedule for wool 
should e adopted 
Other phases of the domestic sheep industr Vhich need assistance, such as 


lamb production, public lands policy, and taxes, will be presented to you by 
other representatives of our industry 
in conclusion, we wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear 
d will appreciate your consideration of the problems of the domestic wool 
growing industry 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HARKOFF, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL POTATO 
COUNCIL AND MEMBER OF THE WASHINGTON POTATO COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Harkxorr. Honorable Chairman and members of the commit 
tee, NV hame Is John Harkoff. lama potato grower from the State 
of Washington, a member of the Washington Potato Committee and 
a director of the National Potato Council. 

Yesterday approximately Yd producer representatives of the 
Oregon-California Potato Committee, the State of Washington Po- 
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tanto ¢ ommiittee, and the Id tho en tern Orego) Potato Committee, 


who administer the Federal marketing agreements in the Northwest 
sfates, heard hh detaal the recomnrel clit Oris i! Pa | HroOpO ed test inv 
of the Idaho Shippers Association, the Idaho Potato Producers Asso 


lation, the vegetable branch of the Idaho Farm Bureau, the Orego 
Potato Commission. the Tulelake Growet Association he Klamat} 


Potato Growe) Lssociint and the Central Ore YO! Potato Growers 
Association. This vroup represents approximately 15,000) potato 
growers In the Northwest who grow 226,000 acres of potatoes, 

After due considerat i , thev ap] oved the re mnmendattons i 
re pectfully request that vou committee @ive them full onsidera 


tion mm developing future leeislation 


Speaking as an industry, we respectfully request the opportunity 


} 


to present additional data when desired and to assist in the formula 
tion of new legislatio | affecting potatoes, 

\s a member of the National Potato Council, | recommend that 
the council be recognized as a poke man for the potato growers. 

Thank you, gel tlemen. 

Mr. Hitu. There will be no question about your Opportunity to 
present whatever you wish, Mr. Harkoff. 

There is one more witness under the potato growers’ list, Mr. R. G 


McDoueal. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. McDOUGAL, TULELAKE, CALIF., KLAMATH 
AND TULELAKE POTATO GROWERS 


Mr. McDoue6au. Chairman Hope. Acting Chairman Hill, distis 
euished associates. ladies, and gentlemen. Tam Richard G. MeDoueal. 
a potato grower from Tulelake, Calif. Before we proceed any fur 
ther I would like to remind vou of a very noble tradition in that world 
famous sport, baseball I am sure your ears are burning, and per 
haps other portions of vour anatomy are equally fatigued. May | 
suggest a 0) second ith WnInY -treteh, if you please. 

Mr. Hin. The trouble with that is that some of us have been 
going in and out to get a rest. I don’t think we need it because it is 
vetting so late. Do vou mean the audience? 

Mr. Mi DoUGAL. | was a bit worried about Some of these people 
who haven't moved. As a matter of fact, I doubt that some of them 
are alive. 

You gentlemen have asked a great many of us to appear here in 
Pendleton for two purposes, (ne, you want facts. Secondly, you 
want considered, competent opinions. No less than 35 potato growers 
are assembled here today from ¢ ‘olorado, Idaho, Washington, ( Jregon, 
and California to help vou find the right answer. 

We have traveled a total of over 40.000 miles to be here. We ask 
two things of vou: Your absolute attention to the words we have to 
say and the exercise of your supreme best judgment. Good judgment 
may not be enough. I will now proceed to read our prepared 
manuscript. 

Represented here through delegates from Klamath Potato Growers 
Association and from Tulelake Growers Association are some 1.200 
potato ovrowers of the Klamath Basin. The basin includes Jand in 
Klamath County, Oreg., and in Siskivou and Modoe Counties of 
northern California. 
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Potato production represented totals an average of around 12.000 
rload annually from an acreage averaging around 20.000 acres 
ally. Eighty-five percent of the production is the Netted Gem 
or Russet Burbank variety. 

Because of superior q tality, the Netted Gem ariety from Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington has established an enjoy: able position in 
the markets, 

Use of Federal grades, compulsory inspection, and operation of 
State branding laws has led to shipment of high quality packs. In 
recent years use of marketing agreement regulations has removed 
lower quality fringes of surplus crops, has materially improved qual- 


ty of potatoes shipped and hh; i h id a oe e {fe CL On market prices. 
lifteen years of promotional activity by the Idaho Advertising 
( ommission has been very instrumental in building outlets for that 


State’s potato production. More aienit ecialaistastel of the Oregon 
Potato Commission has led to some progress along promotional lines 
for Oregon’s potato crop. 

1. Opinion of Klamath Basin potato growers is preponderantly 
opposed to support programs for potatoes. Growers are opposed to 
controls in the form of acreage allotments, marketing quotas, ceiling 
prices, or similar means of regimentation. 

Basin growers strongly support marketing agreement orders as 
a means of removy ing the lowe r quality fringes ot surplus crops. The 2y 
believe that handling of surplus is properly an any proble m and 
they are convinced that marketing regulations offer the best solution 
for diversion of the lower quality portions of eaten crops. 

Basin growers suggest that every possible Federal assistance be 
provided toward establishment of marketing agreement orders in 
all potato production areas. Some growers believe that provision of 
some sort of a modest diversion payment for the low grades removed 
from table stock channels by marketing regulations would assist 
greatly in getting marketing agreements into full usage among the 
Nation’s potato-producing areas, 

3. Basin growers are convinced gt price advantages enjoyed by 

» West’s Russet variety are due in part to compulsory inspection, 
use of Federal grades and compliance with State labeling and brand- 
ing laws. Grocers suggest that uniform Federal branding laws along 
with compulsory inspection and use of Federal grades might well be 
—— in all potato areas, 

Klamath Basin potato orowers believe that use of land taken out 
of edhe tion by the acreage allotment and marketing quota provision 
of support programs for the basic crops should be limited to fallow 
or greel mant ire 

I thank you very much for your atte ntion. 

The CHatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Walker Ellis. We under- 
stand that your chamber of commerce is responsible for these very 
fine apples that vou have here. 

Mr. Exuis. If they are from Milton, they are wonderful, I know. 

The Crateman. They are fine and we want to extend our thanks 
to the Milton Chamber of Commerce. Whoever sent ices apples 
on this side of the stage, we thank them also. Mr. Desmond Shearer 
of Yakima will be the next witness. following Mr. Ellis. 
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STATEMENT OF WALKER ELLIS, ON BEHALF OF THE FRUIT 
GROWERS, MILTON-FREEWATER DISTRICT OF OREGON 


Mr. Exuis. I represent the fruit growers and vegetable orowers, 
On account of the 3 minutes we are going to have to skip quite a lot 
and hit the highlights 

Be it resolved that any price support ae am which supports 
prices only on certain so-called basic crops is discriminatory and 
that crops not so supported are dicta teabel agains ie there fore, 

the fruit growers of the Milton-Freewater District of Oregon, 
consisting of nearly 600 small, medium and large-sized fruit ranches, 
demand age if any segment of agriculture is to be granted the pro 
tection of ; price support program, fruits and vegetables be also 
protec ted be price-support legislation. 

Whereas, this year the fruit growers have been at the mercy of a 
very low market price on many of our major fruit crops and while 
mechanization has aided in cutting costs, yet the hand labor costs 
required for picking, packing and handling the fruit cannot be 
avoided, but rather has been constantly increasing, and this, along 
with increased fixed cost items make it impossible for the orowers 
of fruits and vegetab wap to ha with the growers of crops which 
have been provided for by the Government with a price support pro- 
gram which guarantees a profit. 

Furthermore, the fruit grower is not getting his just share of the 
consumer's food dollar. According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the average return to the farmer for all foods, during 
the first quarter of 1953, amounted to 45 cents out of the consumer's 
food dollar. However, Pacific Northwest Italian prune growers re 
ceived less than 15 percent of what the consumer paid for the fruit 
in the marketplace when the prunes were shipped out of the North- 
west. 

For example, Italian prunes packed for fresh shipment and shipped 
from Milton-Freewater, Oregon to Chicago or New York had to bear 
the cost of freight amounting to $49.34 per ton to Chicago or $55.09 
per ton to New York, and while grower settlements from the fresh 
fruit ship ping companies for the Italian prunes have not yet been 


received, is estimated that growers Will receive a return approxi- 
mating $50 per ton from which must be paid ae ating expenses, 
fixed cost items, which includes taxes among other things, and pro 


vide living costs for the ensuing year, and ia ceo price support 
programs have made it necessary for the Government to buy up 
and store vast quantities of practically all crops re elving price 
support aid, and even in the storage of the so-called nonperishable 
Crops there have been numerous reports of losses. 

From this it is our conclusion that these so-called nonperishable 
crops are no more nonperishable than fruits which have been pro 
cessed by dehydration, canning or freezing. Much has been said 
about the use of food in the cold war. Processed fruits which have 
been dehydrated or canned could be used and probably would re 
cetve greater acceptance with our allies than that now received for 
the so-called basic crops, 

According to the USDA parity formula, Italian prunes would have 
to have brought $116 per ton this year in order to receive a full 
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Mr. Srmarer. Mr. Hope and members of the committee, my name 
rand I live at Tieton, Wash.. a small town 20 

northwest of Yak nia. I have been a oTrTowel of apples and pears 
e 1933. At present, | nand operate about 250 acres of orchard. 


[ am a member of the Was! 


oton State Apple Advertising Com 
I} on, oreal zed under state law and charged \ ith the duty oft 
promornne ind advert ing the State’s apple industry. I am the presi 


lent of t| » Northwest Hort ulti il Coun a whi } 1 n trade ASSOC] 
tion of the tree fruit industrv in Oregon and Washington. 


Due to the limitation of time, I am voing to ask that my statement 


ll be filed and | hope very mit hy that vou will] read it, We have 

probley Our bie prol lem is ow export market You gentlemen 

ve aust 1 I'l pated mand wate hed some, h it of the same th ho 

im talking about. For some reason or other our export market 

composed of people who like the small-sized apples. Unfortu 
itely for us the same ipple evrow on the same trees. 

lar ot talking about this green one right now. You have seen 

. hich have been on display all day. The domesti 

irket, wl vou people, will not eat the small and green apples, 


t for some reason or other it is well liked in export. We have 
her of reasons why we have lost our export market. We 


v1 ilso ted a number of recommendations which we hope vou 
preparing you! new avi cultural act. We have also made 

! atement these recon wendations that we are not able, as Mm 
il 1 doa vth hoe about our export market. That will have 


( ma! on 2a government to government basis. 
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If we could do it ourselves, gentlemen. I wouldn't be up here wast 
ing your time—we would do it. We have the money to do that, we 
have assessed ourse ‘Ives so muc *h a box on eac h box of ap ples for adve r 
tising, for research, and for promotion of our apples. 

We have not asked the Government for any mandatory price sup 
ports . We have no intention of doing so. We have h: id. 3 in the form 
of school-luneh [sip Paget some e xport programs, some he Ip. They 
are all very good, but very, very inadequate. We are hoping that you 
gentlemen will take the time to read this statement. which is a state 
ment of the Northwest Horticultural Council, of which Iam a mei 
ber, composed of about 10,000 growers in Oregon and Washington. 

In conclusion I would like to thank you Mr. Hope and members ot 
your committee, for giving us this time, and also thank you for the 
LO,000 app le and pear growers of the States of Washington and 
Oregon. 

(‘the documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DESMOND SHEARER 


My name is Desmond Shearer and I live at Tieton, Wash., a small town 20 
miles northwest of Yakima. Ihave been a grower of apples and pears since 19385 
At present, Lown and operate about 250 acres of orchard 

Iam a member of the Washington State Apple Advertising Commission, o 
ized under State law and charged with the duty of promoting and advertising 
the State’s apple industry I am the president of the Northwest Horticultu 
Council, which is a trade association of the tree fruit industry in Oregon 
Washington 

Iam also quite aware of the problems facing shippers and exporters as I have 
had an interest in a fruit shipping firm since 1948 

This statement reflects my personal opinions and beliefs, which coincide w 
the position the Northwest Horticultural Council has consistently taken on 
exports. I will confine this statement principally to points 4 and 6 of the notice 
ealling this hearing, the relationship of price supports and exports to frui 
growers. 

If we can regain normal access to our prewar export outlets, we would not heed 
any additional price stabilization 

As you know, fruits do not receive mandatory or discretionary price suppo 
afforded to basic and certain nonbasic agricultural commodities. 

Congress, recognizing the difficulty of extending price supports to perishables 
has passed legislation designed to help effect a price stabilization, not suppoi 
at a fixed price This includes section 32 programs, such as export payment and 
school lunch purchases. When apples and Bartlett pears have been in excessive 
supply and were about to be wasted because there was no market outlet, the 
Department of Agriculture has pure hased fruit and shipped it to schools and 
institutions for canning, thereby preventing the fruit from being a total loss. bl 
years when the total national crop was in surplus, purchases were made for free 
distribution through the school lunch program Also, export payment pr 
viams, which reduced the cost to foreign buyers, created a modest export move 
ment In many instances, however, the benefit of the export payment program 
was largely offset by the premium foreign importers had to pay to acquire dolla) 
to import United States fruit 

Il believe that these programs—while well conceived in theory—have not 


ways been properly administered. Too often the programs have not been an 
nounced timely and have been entered into only after the market was demoralized 
Thus. the Government has helped to stabilize the market—but at a very low 
level 

While other commodities have been supported at 90 percent of parity and 
prices well above the cost of production, the apple growers under these pro 
crams, received much less than parity and between 25 and 50 percent of the cost 
of production. 

The parity on apples, as far as the Northwest is concerned, is largely meanin 
less and unfair because parity figures reflect the sale of all varieties and al 


methods of sales. This includes packed fruit, and also fruit sold directly fr 
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the orchard from all districts of the United States. Practically all of our North 
west apples are washed, sorted and place-packed in expensive containers. This 
esults in considerable expense after the fruit is picked which is not fully re- 
lected in the parity 

The school lunch prices in the 1949, 1950 and 1951 seasons ranged from $1.60 
to $1.90 per box, with an average of less than $1.75. After deducting the cost 
of sorting, grading, packing and storing, the return to the growers has been about 
35 cents per packed box—or from one-fourth to one-third the cost of production 
as computed by Washington State College 

Section 411 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 amended section 32 and provides 
as follows: “The sums appropriated under this section shall be devoted prin- 
cipally to perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities (other than those 
designated in title II of the Agricultural Act of 1944) and their products.” 

Export payment programs are authorized under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (7 U. 8. C., see. 612¢) which appropriates funds for specified 
purposes including “(1) encourage the exportation of agricultural commodities 
and products thereof by the payment of benefits in connection with the ex- 
portation thereof * * *” The employees of the Department of Agriculture 
have refused to follow this clear mandate of Congress but have placed their own 
nterpretation on 

The Department of Agriculture has refused to use section 32 “to encourage 
exportation” when they predicted the price of apples in any season would be as 
high as 90 percent of parity, regardless of the price for small size Winesaps 
and Yellow Newtowns. Last year, red apples brought a good price on the 
domestic market but Yellow Newtowns sold far below 90 percent of parity and 
returned the grower much less than the cost of production. 

We believe that the only practical way to encourage the exportation of 
apples and pears is by a program which would be in effect from year to year 
instead of on a hit-or-miss basis Continuity of transactions from year to 
vear is essential if refrigerated steamship transportation is to be available, and 
f the importers are to buy our fruit. Such a program would permit us to 
develop a market on a businesslike basis instead of affording only a salvage 
operation in distress years, Such a marketing program would be less expensive 
to the United States Government and would be far more effective and beneficial 
to the fruitgrower. 

When price supports are announced at a level which will assure the farmer 
of a profit, it is only natural that he will heavily plant annual crops. Fruits 
and other perennial crops are in an altogether different position. We cannot 
adjust production up or down. The only way we can reduce production is to 
bulldoze our trees and lose not only our annual income but also our capital 
investment 

Unlike other agricultural industries, the apple and pear industries are not 
overproducing. Apple production has decreased, not increased, over the last 


) years 
The plight of the apple and winter pear grower is primarily, if not exclusively, 
attributable to the loss of our export markets. 

If we are given fair, reasonable, competitive access to the European and 
other world markets we could solve practically all of our problems without ask- 
ng the Government for financial assistance, 

I would like to call your attention to a few facts. Prior to 1939, 44 percent 
of all United States winter pears, and 28 percent of all apples produced in 
the Northwest were exported United States apple exports declined from 13 
million bushels for the period 1923-88 to 2% million bushels for the period 
1947 through 1951. This means a decline of about 79 percent from 1923-88 to 
9°7-51 Our exports from the 1952 crop were even lower. Exports to the 
Ciited Kingdom and Western Kurope declined even more sharply, SS percent, 
during this period. The decline in exports is shown on pages 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the 
atttached exhibits 

I have stressed the importance of exports from the Pacific Northwest but the 
problem applies to the apple industry of the entire United States. If the fruit 
wl h would normally be exported is forced onto the domestic market, it 
reicts to the disadvantage of all United States apple growers. 

Reasons for decline in export volume: The decline is not due to lack of demand. 
\ ritative s ces inform us that the demand for our fruit in our principal 

or greater than prewar. This reduction is largely 
ble to artificial trade barriers imposed by foreign governments, at the 


ce of the omestic producers who seek to extend a wartime monopoly. 
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hese artificial barriers have consisted of: (1) refusal to issue import and ex 
2) restricted or delayed licenses granted so late in the season 
that fruit could not be shipped, and (3) exhorbitant premiums required to be 
paid by toreign importers to acquire dollars, through devices such as “bonus 
dollars,” “switches,” and complicated, expensive barter transactions. 

While, admittedly, a critical dollar situation has existed and does exist in some 
countries, this situation has often served as an excuse for furthering protection- 
st policies, despite international trade commitments to the contrary. 

Despite the efforts of the industry, and legislative assistance and direction from 
Congress, United States growers have not had 


change licenses, ( 


asonable access to these foreign 





markets from 1947 on. ‘The industry is in danger of losing its export markets 
permanently unless these artificial barriers are removed. 

\pple and pear growers of the Pacific Northwest seek reasonable access to 
these historic export markets. We are not asking for special privileges but only 
for fair and equitable access to the United Kingdom, western European, Scan- 
dinavian, and other world markets. This can be obtained only by intelligent and 
vigorous action by our Government—something that has been lacking in recent 
years during the period the State Department has had jurisdiction over com- 
modity specialists and agricultural attachés abroad. During this period, con- 
gressional instructions have been ignored and the State Department, instead 
of assisting United States fruit growers in obtaining access to the export mar- 
kets, has obstructed our efforts. Reports from commodity specialists abroad have 
been so long delayed that their value to the industry was destroyed. 

Congressman Walt Horan, in a memorandum dated October 10, 1953, to the 
chairman and members of the Agricultural Subcommittee, Appropriations Com- 
mittee, United States House of Representatives, reporting on the Foreign Agri 
cultural Service, covered this in detail. Rather than duplicate his findings, I 
would ask that this portion of his memorandum (pp. S to 12) be incorporated 
into this record and considered by this committee 

Gecause fruit is perishable, its problems require special handling. The United 
States perennial fruit industry deserves special handling, not special privileges 
but special hand 





becuuse 





(a) Our production is perennial, requiring uninterrupted distribution ; 

(6) Our export market has always been a normal market; in fact, we diligently 
developed it as an outlet for our small-size fruit (large and small apples grow on 
the same tree). 

(¢) Our problem is not due to a failure to try to help ourselves; we levy an 
assessiuent on every box of apples and use the funds for promotion, advertising 
and research. 

(d@) Our problem is not one of overproduction on our part—national apple 
production has decreased since 1930; 





(e€) Our problem is not one of lack of export demand—a demand as great if 
tt greater than prewar eXists for our fruit despite increased production abroad 
(much of it stimulated by postwar United States financial aid). 





Our problems are all artificial. The principal barriers to reopening these 
Inarkets are artificial: 
1) Unreasonab protectionism instigated by the foreign agricultural blocs; 
2) B ra rreements between foreign countries lich discriminate against 
he United States growers: 
(3) The attitude of our State Department in obstructing our efforts to regain 
our export markets, while fostering foreign production (at our expense) 


(4) Dollar shortage: although a dollar shortage contributes to the situatic 
we are informed by the United States Treasury attachés that the various coun 
tries which constitute our principal overseas markets could allocate sufficient 


dollars for a reasonable movement without imperiling their financial positions, 


Che curr shortage has been perverted and assigned as an excuse for pro 
ectionisn 
The problem « ited by curre trade restrictions can be solved on ‘ i 
government to government basis, not by individuals Phat is why I am her 
tulking to you gentlemen. If individuals could do the job we wouldn't be here 
ng » your time 
Lhies Liit problem is solved promptly e face a permanent loss of these 


irkets and linous financial loss with destruction of the capital investment 
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SPECIFIC tC M MENDATIONS 


(1) We recommend that your committee, in its report, or in an agricultural 
our Government’s agricultural export policy is to be one of long- 
planning and aggressive market development and not merely surplus 





With respect to perennial tree fruits, this is the only practical policy. Perish 
ables such as fresh fruit cannot be properly bandled under broad, general prin- 


ciples related to all agricultural products; Congress has previously recognized 


2) We urge that you place in permannet agricultural legislation the so 
d class, type, and specification provision which was included in the 1950 
amendment to ECA legislation, which provides as follows: 

The term ‘surplus agricultural cotrmodities as used in this section is defined 
as any agricultural commodity, or product thereof, or class, type, and specification 
thereof, produced in the United States which is determined by the Secretary of 
‘iculture to be in excess of domestic requirements” (sec. 112 (d) act of 
February 1, 1950) [1950 amendment is in italies.] 

Export specifications and varieties occur in each year’s harvest in substantial 
volume irrespective of the size of the total crop. These sizes and varieties are 
preferred abroad, but are not desired in domestic markets. The forced sale of 


these sizes and varieties in the domestic market invariably dk presses prices for 


(3) We ask that your arrange continuous, uninterrupted availability of ex- 


port pa ent programs under sectio 2, until artificial barriers to trade are 
Until these artificial barriers are removed we need an unbroken continuity 
of export payment programs. Continuous availability of supply is axiomatic for 
successful export market development and maintenance. Export payment pro- 
grams are the only financial accommodation which we have asked of our Gov- 
ernment, with respect to our offshore business. As you know, our industry is 

nonmandatory for price support 
1) We ask that our Government arrange with foreign countries to make 


dollar exchange available to fruit importers at official rates of exchange in 
al ts adequate to support a reasonable annual movement 

Section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 is a step in the right direction. 
Senate 2475 would further this objective. When currency is convertible and 
foreign importers are able to obtain dollars at official rates of exchange, and 
we are given a reasonable competitive access without undue artificial barriers, 


we should be able to solve our export problems without financial assistance of the 
Government 

(5) We urge that, as recomended by Congresman Horan, the commodity 
specialists and agricultural attachés abroad should be returned to the juris- 
on of the Department of Agriculture. The Foreign Agricultural Service 
yuuld be given real authority and power to effectively negotiate informal 
agreements with foreign countries to provide access for our perennial fruits to 





the export markets, 
CONCLUSION 


Our position then is this Since perennial fruits are perishable and do not 
receive price support but, at irregular intervals, receive assistance which tends 
merely to stabilize prices at established ruinous levels, we ask that our Gov- 
ernment give us an opportunity to solve our problem by providing reasonable 
aecess for our apples and pears to the historic export markets, which were an 
integr and normal part of our marketing program, and from which we are 
being excluded by artificial barriers. 
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ipples: United States production, erports as percent of production—year 
beginning July 1 
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Apples, fresh: Exports from the United States by country of destination average 
1925-388, annual 1949 
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United States apples: Fresh 
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Pears: Exports from the United States, by country of destination, average 


1927-88, annual 1949-52 
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of the Bu 1 of the Cer 


Regarding agriculture proper and the things that may be best for it: 

I went abroad to study what was good for our Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Actually that Division of the Department of Agriculture only exists, as yet, as 
1 of 6 divisions, on a chart, which together compose the work of the Department 
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If FAS tr he é useful « ision, certain t ifs must be done The 
history of FAS is interesting and inf itive It he s with Nils A. Olsen, 
I ( f 192s ) of the Bureau of Agricultura CONnOMICS Olsen was 
old-fashioned in s thinking, fortunately, for he believed that the American 
Til at have a rotita el rke to that which he produ ed Further, 
he recog ed that there were seve} ricultur commodities that had a long 
histor dependet n 1 mark fe felt that in order to maintain and 

nd overseas n kets, it s imix ! o have an understanding of foreign 

mi ae ne ( v4 ‘ 

i I priz i ommodities d are: (1) cotton (an export com 
I nee 1739 ~) t 1cCO eX sil 1615 3) fruit (since early 
n the 19th cent ind (4) wheat Phere are, depending on the seasons, maby 

I ( I t 
©) 1 felt Knowledge of I n markets could contribute much to a more 


le! I rar f I tin \\ h wider k wledge, the farmer could better 


Olser eam re ed it e ¢ } ment in the Department of Agriculture 
f the “Office” of 1] ejon Ag? Itu Service, July 5, 1930. Under its authoriza- 
n, t Department sent spe is broad to study marketing conditions and 
therel i t vel ol n he maximum value for his product by 


aie ens ‘ e than that Because they felt the 

weir speci and partic ir mISSIO the line of responsibility 

rew to know not only outstanding producers 

foreis s 1ose = tw oO impo nto those nations those 

+] , . } They returned to the United States 

; ' ail f rea consulting with producers and ship- 

pers Chey became a denendabl on between areas of supply and areas of 


The rec La These ¢ I ( ) pe ists is ood \ great share of that 
1 ssion years, and, therefore, 


ade to the eredit they s ist eserve Krom a nation famous for its “pro- 





duction lines” and specialized pre lon, we had sent commodity “specialists” 
to help the world « v ne perior dition of our specialized agri- 
il croy Phe ide origi It was properly directed. It was pro- 

ducir he dre f Nils A. Olsen w he ning to bear fruit. It seemed that 
we were 0 r A rican w ‘ yproa nd a new era in foreign trade. 
4 , Y rvice h owl 1 he De rtment of Commerce, mostly to 
S b hes hat. be 1 t iture of its product, might need 


And the on l juriss lisy ( t the Cahinet level The State 
Depart t. feelin hat erytl { ‘ e United States was their concern, 
only their nee ked o re activity, regardless of its merits, 

ce eta "} d plans for an “amalgamation” of all 
State D ent Che ieceeded, and in 1939 this 
k place wit! e Departments of the Army and the Treasury, 
to go along and ins that their specifie fiields, they be 


I'nder ¢ ; ¢ ‘ OFAS « vvees were offered the opportunity to 
| ‘ is optional and more and 

Chey were offered r more than the Department of Agriculture 
nd Commerce ¢ ip offer: Better pa shorter hours (since proven), 

etter re ent | efit e seniority rights : to office space and subsistence 

fa ‘ a e f vancement (one employee is today an Am 
] ’ { nowle ‘ nother, to my knowledge, has retired as a 
Minister f Emb \ I belief that the amalgamation actually took 
Department of A ture not « ( ear straight line of responsi- 

} l alists but also the ability of 

PF his foreign agricultural 


It is interesting to note that today we have many men in various types of 
gricultural work abroad. The levels of base pay are also interesting and should 
e f ually noted An agricultural rker in technical assistance (TCA), for 

instance, receives far more than those in FSA hose who are paid by the De- 

partment of State as agricultural attachés receive more than either of the above 
and those in MSA (now FOA) work the most of all 
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A little study of this pay factor, alone, will show a basie reason why Nils 
Olsen’s dream has died and why OFAR never got underway and, above all, why 
another basic adjustment must be made if FAS is to succeed. Even poor-quality 
nen like better pay and good-quality men, loyal to the Department and to the 
service they perform, must be paid accordingly. The workman must be worthy 
of his hire. The “hire,” likewise, must be worthy of the workman 

Shortly after the amalgamation was affected, the war broke out and, with 





it, military and stra state trading” took over all international and normal 
trace That has persisted until now and, in many forms, still exists 

With the amalgamation, too, the whole idea of personal contacts and of 
operations on a Commodity basis was progressively shelved and a new concept 
instituted. This new idea was to work with countries. Under it, things were 
to be as the planners suy, “regionalized You can build bigger bureaus tl 
way, and get less effective work done Instead of the down-to-earth work of 
ictually knowing American producers and handlers and of actually knowing the 
importing individuals in areas where American farm products were needed the 

‘ now was that of general reporting on ce litions To inke his Worse 
even these reports had to filter through the initialings of the Sta Depart 
befor thev l t vie ava ble to the Unite States Dey irtmel! ol Ag 
cultut ! he e if, indeed t out of ea me possib ‘ 

And, much portance Vv Uso a ched to endless t1 e aise ons a ( 
qi multilat ! eting These discussions have got where ctua 
had a dampening a terring effect on active, n i rade 

And, now as the vear 1953 dra toa ose, all commodity specialists that are 


still in the field are being called back to Washington, D. C. I hear they are 
to be based here 

If we are to reestablish FAS in more than name only, if we are serious about 
foreign trade, not aid, we will have to reassert the Department of Agriculture's 
right to an equal and a direct voice in matters affecting foreign Inarkets for 
American-produced agriculture products 

The status of O| AR has been the subject of extensive discussions ever since 


the amalgamation The domination of agriculture’s foreign market o] 









by State Department personnel who m or may not know mucl e 
subject or the need, und may care less, s troubled men in the Congress ho 
are friendly to and concerned about American agriculture’s welfare 

Two vears ago, extensive hearings on this subject were held before the 
House Committee on Agricultural Legislation and a supposed “agreement” be 
tween State and Agriculture was drawn up, known as the Brannan-Webb agree 
ment Like so many agreements, it has not worked. 

The original amalgamation was supposed to reserve to the Secretary of Ag 
culture the right to select and recomme! the men he felt best qualified to 
represent American agriculture as attachés, and the Secretary was a membet 
of the governing board of this united foreign service. That Board is now a 
joke. The Department of State runs the show 

Certainly if FAS is to succeed, that provision governing the relationship 
between the Secretary of Agriculture and our agricultural attachés should be 
brushed off, reglued, repainted, and put in full operation I think that there 
should be an additional provision: Direct contact—the Secretary of Agriculture 

>The it i iit’ ane the atta h to the Secretary of \ I ( lif ire II W CIiNg ‘ n 
the attache serve American agriculture? The present “Robin Hood's bart 

rrangement is expensive, cumbersome and ineffect It would, I think, a 
as I have already indicated, be preferable for them tf ictually be “attached 
from” the Departinent of Agriculture, but that at this time raises so many col 


plications as to be impractical, 

rhe agricultural attachés should continue to be the main source of the general 
agricultural reporting. 

“General information.’ however, is not to be confused with the type of com- 
modity information that was the dream of Nils Olsen. Commodity specialists 
were and are expected to furnish that type of spot information that is so often 
the basis for quick shipments or diversions. It can only come from those who 
know the situation inside and out and, from this knowledge, have the courage 
to supply news upon which trade can confidently move 

If we are to reestablish FAS, then Agriculture and/or Commerce should cap- 
tain the team at GATT meetings when crucial bargainings directly affecting their 
departments are up. 

If we are to reestablish FAS, then all export programs should be actively con- 
sidered, at the request of the Director of FAS. For instance, if we are to have 
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the Director of FAS should announce it in time for it to be 

















of effectiveness. He must take the lead in restoring the channels 
of private trade. Prewar there was a community of interest that brought ex- 
porters of one nation and importers of another nation together. The foreign 
d r is interested in maintaining his sources of supply that will give him 
tl py nd quality of products that he can sell at a profit. He knows both 
( istes and the characteristics of the imported product that will main 
t ng-term demand 
() odity representatives in the old OFAS had the confidence of our 
owl ducers and of foreign buyers. They are now carrying on in the faith 
t] ordet be restored to American foreign relations, that trade will again 
be | ite hands, that their reports on competition and demand in foreign 
( es for erican-produced agricultural commodities will help to rebuild 
term stable market on the basis of price, quality, available supply, and 
ve the consumer’s freedom to buy goods of his own choice. Their con 
fidence in the American system and their eternal hope has not been shattered by 
either sympathizers with State control or by the products of doom. 
If we are to] e a truly effective marketing service in FAS, it must be built 
on the rps of commodity specialists 
1 As senior specialists, commodity specialists should be paid at least equal 
t it of career agricultural attachés. All other justified benefits should be 
eq 
They should be in the field where they can be most effective, not in Wash- 
il 1. ¢ 
3) The lette of reference should he based upon a ¢ arly defined foreign 
trac nd yn agricu il polic nd they must receive full support of 





Department of Agriculture in their operations under that policy. 











| The Direct should 
Fully understand foreign trade. He should have not less than 5 
veal preferably much more, of actual experience not so much in foreign 
ws i ! eign trade No man should have any position affecting the 
lirecting of commodity specia ts who has not had experience in the fields 
where commodity specialists worl 
l Be hired on the basis of a full time, life-long job 
Be able to operate, through the Secretary (when necessary) at Cabinet 
sas other nations do 
(dq) Bargain at the same level as other nations do 
(ec) Have at je staff of his own choosing 
rhe idget for FAS shoul e coniplete and should be one of direct 
al n 
I d lik ‘ i ti ‘ e Foreign Agricultural Service I helieve 
these suggestions, if sincerely carried out, will help in that direction No one 
ean predict with anv certainty what es ahead But the growing trade aggres- 
siveness of the countries we |] e helped back on their feet ind a headline read 
i! l ted States Farm Exports Down 30 Percent” which I saw in Paris, 2 
weeks ago, leads me to believe that we must get going on our export problems 
( ng our doi tic agriculture or face the consequences 
In my opinion, the time is here for positive action. 
ATTACHMENT: Metnops or PAyM! FOR PURCHASER OF UNITED STATES 
COM DI S 
Direct purcl e: This is where the respective European government allocates 
fre irs, Which they have earned from export sales to the dollar area, for 
the purchase of specific commodities Che European importers apply to the 





respective government authorities for allocation of funds, and receive an alloca- 


of foreign currencies from the national bank to their respective local 


banks, and are in turn authorized to open a dollar letter of credit direct to the 






Septem! R 1! to Congres I met the anthor of this 

I he w he } bee x S our Southern States. Dur 

} was one f « best inf v He ained in Europe in 

2 nd ¢g ll f 1 it » is a legitimate operator 

t r s paths he t I whicl lav. today. be carried out, 

s to s I tional } s can routes of commerce He 

s tl rnatior I t tomatie and that international ments” usually 





1 +} : menatinn «af * i nar ; 
i the cons ( i firm deal more di 
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United States exporter. Upon receipt of this letter of credit by the United 
States exporter, the goods are shipped direct to the European importer and 
payment is made through normal bank clearing channels against documents of 
sight draft payments. 

“Compensation transactions or barter transactions: This is where a respective 
BKuropean government, particularly Germany, allows exporters and importers to 
combine their efforts for two separate commodities or a group of commodities, 


This transaction must be approved through the issuance of a barter license or 


compensation license by the respective government Normally, this type of 
transaction occurs when a European government has a surplus commodity or 


export commodity that cannot be sold direct to the United States of America for 











dollars, because of the European price being a certain percentage higher than 
the American market will pay In this case, the exporter receives from the 
importer of goods a premium, in soft currency, amounting to anywhere f1 
5 to 15 percent This is an internal arrangement between the imports of 
foreign goods and the exporter, and has no reference to the United States 
buyer of the goods or to the United States exporter of the goods to the f g 
country This is strictly an internal arrangement, approved by the respe« e 
overnments 

‘For example, we are selling milk to the United States Army from a German 
exporter for free dollars. The free dollars are paid by the United States Army 
to the German exporter through a German bank Che exporter of the milk turns 
the dollars over to a German importer of lard This German importer of lard 
pays to the exporter of milk the equivalent amount plus a certain premium in 

ft currency This necessary for the German exporter to sell milk in com 
petition with Dutch and Danish exporters As soon as the German importer 
of the 1 receives the dollars, he purchases from a United States exporter of 

+} ] 


lard and the lard is shipped to him. This particular lard from United States 
sources will sell on the internal German market for a premium of 14 to 15 


percent higher than the purchase price, at which he bought from the United States 


Army This includes freight, insurance, and all other costs. Therefore, you 
can see that the German consumer is paying a much higher price for lard than 
our normal United States market price 

{nother example is, where the German Government has a surplus of n Sses, 
and their internal market price is $42, f. 0. b., per metric ton, and the current 
American market price, f. 0. b. Hamburg, is $38 per metric ton. The sale cannot 


be made without a compensation arrangement to bridge the gap between S38 and 
$42, which amounts to approximately 12 percent. The only import commodities 
from the American market to the German market, that will cover this gap at the 
present time are lard, honey, and dried fruits. You will note that these thi 

i but are in 


demand in the German market. The German Government is reluctant to allocate 
free dollars for the purchase of such items, because they know that these com- 
modities can be imported under switch arrangements or from sources other 
than the United States Army.” 

And, here let me insert another instance of a compensation deal. This was 
supplied at my request, by Mr. Victor Lossbergh, our commercial attaché, the 
consulate, Istanbul : 

“Extract of Report on Wheat Deal Between Turkey and Spain, July 9, 1953: 
The local trade was contacted in connection with rumors circulating regardin 
prospective imports resulting from the sale of 200,000 metric tons of Turk 
wheat to Spain, and the following information wa sgiven by a well-informed 


commodities are more or less surplus United States commodities, 





source: 





“Conclusion of the negotiations for the sale of 200,000 metric tons of wheat to 


Spain was delayed owing to the price differentials: The Turks demanded $96 


in offered S90 per metric tor I brea the stale te 





per metric ton and Spa 
three well-known Istanbul firms—Birtas, Birlesik Endustri ve Ticaret T. A. S. 
(WTDR dated April 24, 1952), DUMEKS (WTDR dated June 30, 1953), and 
Genel Thracat T. A. S. (WTDR dated June 10, 1948 after consultations with 
the Toprak Ofisi and with the Spanish Government decided to resolve the 
problem as follows 

“These three firms purchased the wheat from the Toprak Ofisi at $96 per 
metric ton and sold the wheat to the Spanish Government at $90 per metric ton. 
The entire deal involved some $20 million to be paid to the Toprak Ofisi, $10 
million is clearing dollars and the remaining $10 million in free exchange. The 
three firms having thus sustained a loss amounting to above $1,200,000 appealed 
to the Turkish Government for assistance to recover at least a part of their loss. 
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of the 
economy de- 


of the fact that the action 
welfare of the Turkish 


eration 
» the 


these firms an exceptional recognition by allowing thein ‘for once 


rivat deal involving about 
masis the export of Turkish merchandise 
, and rye) for imports of goods of United 
used for the importation into Turkey of 


e comnpensation 
ze 


ley 





hte iverators $518, 000 
W hit achines 259, 000 
Heuters irbon black, and marine motors 250, 000 
Spare irts 585, 000 
Tir 280, 000 
Passe el ir . 700, 000 
2, 592, 000 
Ihe rve-referenced firms are placing these compensation dollars on the 
] ‘ he f ving rate 
Per dollar 
Ref erate heater carht | washing machines, marine motors, 

‘ Turkish lira dD. 60 
Spare parts do +. 80 
Tires do 4. 25 

I ‘ to the September 8 lette f1 which I have been quoting: 

. h transactions This meth of commercial business is more compli 

ate dom illy occurs because most European countries under EPU owe 
Gr vy money under clearing payment, because Germany has exported more 
i e respective hu i ountrie than the respective countries exported to 
Ge ny Therefore, the countries owe Germany considerable sums of money 
il currel This transact requires a switch license approved fer a 

‘ n | by the Gern Government and by the Government of the 
othe trv é which the s ide lo be spec ific, the German im 
orter pays t for instance, Yugoslavia in D marks for a specific commodity, 

l a rd or honey, and Yugosla in turn pays dollars to the United States 
e ortel The I ted States exporter exports the goods direct to the German 
importer, but the payment goes via Yugoslavia to the United States of America. 
] h is able to balance up its trade payments with Germany, 
and a ally added of approximately 4 to 6 percent. This switch 
ca ‘ ver as much as 2 or 3 countries, but is more complicated and 
tial arance and license for the documents involved, 

| sit purchases: This is where tender is published by the German Govern- 

<1 fie or dit race ain amount of mone | he certificate of 

lInited St Americ w ed this case, and most purchases 

ce Li nd « Europe ountries This arrangement occurs 
bn f balance under EPU in favor of Germany The German importer 

} ds a teh agent in He Sw erland, ete.. who will pay dollars fon 
ig : li ind w e} I by Germany under EPU regulations, 
rhe itch ager vi pay dolla ind receive deutschemar! for sueh trans- 

{ l for suel I s Wl hl > to 10° percent, 

} ‘ ! ved eg ‘ s the approval from the Dutch 

( ‘ f to s. The normal rate for 
\ oul 0 na el 

I ( that the Unite States Government and the United States 

S mel t d ePVE t ! 1 to ill I ind furthe develop the 
| ‘ ! 4 United S s 2g rh must come in e form of trade 
! ! dj nt inf f barriers on both sides as well as 
I road qua { {i sn imports to the American market If 
‘ not ke puantitic United States marke regardless of what 
} t* ‘ i ‘ we ire ol to lose Somme of our 
f vl ‘ f ur surpluse This East-West battle, in my opinion, is 

e 4 ! han olitica ‘ 1 the on we recogniz the fact that we 
broaden o1 ket in Europe fe surpluses and take more of their goods, 
the better chances we will have ope with the Russian situation 

For example, the Russians put grain into Germany for the first time, and 
did it transit Finland. This amounted to approximately 20,000-30,000 metric 
tons of barley If the Russians should start to open up trade with Western 
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Europe for grains, fats, and oils, no doubt their prices would be lower than 
the current United States prices for such commodities and they would probably 
be willing to sell in currencies other than United States dollars: and with a 
shortage of dollars in most European countries, this would have a very decisive 
effect upon our current market of surpluses. 

“IT explained to you the action that has been taken by the United States 
tobacco industry. The organizations behind this movement are the Tobacco 
Associates, Inc., Washington, the tobacco processers, producers, and also the 
Department of Agriculture. If you wish to contact these people, I recommend 
the following leaders of this movement: 

“Mr. Carl Hicks, chairman of the Tobacco Stabilization, Raleigh, N. C. 
“Mr. Leroy Parker, China-American Tobacco, Rocky Mountain, N. C. 
“Mr. Jack Hutson, president, Tobacco Associates, Washington, D. C. 
“Mr. George Thomas, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“IT believe, if you will talk to any of the above gentlemen, they can enlighten 
you further as to how this corporation was set up to promote foreign imports 
and maintain their present position of tobacco exports to Western Europe. 
It is my understanding that they have the full support of the Belk-Tyler 
Stores, Roses 5 and 10 Cent Stores and a number of other organizations interested 
in foreig hn imports, 

‘This action has been taken strictly without any assistance from the United 
States Government, except advisory, and is strictly a commercial propositior 

“After you have studied the mechanics and principles back of the tobacco 
groups, approached to the trade, I believe you will see that such an arrange- 
ment with the Californian and west coast citrus and fresh fruit producers 
eould possibl) be done to their advantage However, such a program must 
have some strong leadership and agencies concerned must be willing to spend 
some money, in order to promote such an organization.” 


The Cuatrman, Mr. George Zahn will follow Mr. Yost. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. YOST, EMMETT, IDAHO, MANAGER OF 
GEM FRUIT UNION, INC. 


Mr. Yost. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, in the search for answers to what may be the 
immediate needs of the farmer and fruitgrower, I respectfully direct 
the committee’s attention not to overlook some of the things that 
have made it possible for our people to be in the upper bracket of the 
world’s population that is adequately fed and clothed. 

How was it possible for the farmers of the United States to im 
mediately increase their production several times over when needed 
at the outbreak of World War Il? Literally, as an example cover 
ing the entire field, 2 ears of corn grew where | had Crown before. 
The 2 ears might be causing us anxiety at the moment, but how much 
greater would our problem be if we only had the 1 ear. Just because 
we have apparent surpluses now, might not be the case in a little 
time. The delicate balance between adequate supply and scarcity is 
often very narrow. 

The American farmer has attained a position that is the envy of 
producers throughout the world because of his ability to produce effi 
ciently and because of the high standard of living which he enjoys. 
Research and education have over the years played a major role i 
helping him reach this position. The traditional USDA land-grant- 
college system offers the best means of giving attention to these basi: 
needs of our agriculture: to increase farming efficiency, improve qual- 
ity and e xpand markets. 

Whether it be in periods of high comparative parity price or low, the 
farmer and fruitgrower has only two avenues open to him, that is, 
increased yield per acre and decreased cost per unit. A third avenue, 
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of course, when discussing a specific commodity, is consumer education, 
advertising and promotion. 


p 

In this brief statement I will use one example to show what re- 
search did and let it suffice to cover the broad field of research in ag- 
ricultural production. Our own University of Idaho developed a 
system of thinning apples by a cheap chemical spray. Two things 
were accomplished. Previously, hand thinning of apples cost in round 
figures as much as harvest picking or roughly one-third of the total 
COST OT production, 

Now it is done by spraying crews for as little as a few dollars per 

re. Unit cost was lowered and production increased because the thin- 
hing process was done in time to eliminate alternate bearing, that is, 
one vear heavy production, the next, ight. In the broad production 
field today this one example can be repeated many times over in the 
field of poultrv and ege production, in livestock breeding and manage- 
t and in row and field crops. 

1 vel pment like these that have a permanent be aring on year to 
year prod iction costs are the typ of Government help our growers are 
interested In and want. 


ft the } eld ot mechanical resear h. costs have been greatly lowered. 


In chemical research new possibilities are opening every day. It is 
truly the ator cage for the farme Ps Griven a farm product produced 
b entifie and eco) omical means, the problem does not end there. 


| ne } irketl Ing and ra stributio ot these products open n broad need 
for the best minds in research and eaqueation, The USDA land orTrant 


coll ore ystem ot helpn o TO work th ( proble ms out must he col 
{ O ind vigorously supported 
I recognize that such emphasis not a complete farm program, 
but the contribution which such assistance can make toward securing 
better balance in our production and reducing our costs must not 
be overlooked. (ll farmers are concerned with making the best pos- 
ble use of their resources and conserving their land and water so 


that they may have permanently profitable production. Conserva- 
tion in the Western States is extremely important. Asa producer I 
regard conservation as putting to use the best soil, plant, and live- 
stock management practices to make my operation pay. Research 
and education are basic if this is to be accomplished. 

I would ask the committee that in the face of our increasing popu- 
lation, the need for lower costs of production and the necessity of 
expanded consumer demand to alive serious consideration to strenoth- 
ening the broad ‘! d basic field ( f research al d education. 

I than] you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Yost. 

Follow ing Mr. Zahn we will hear from Mr. Jim Klahre. represent- 
ing the Northwest Canners Association. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Klahre is not present but I am substituting for 
him. 

The CHarrman. We will hear you after Mr. Zahn. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. ZAHN, METHOW, WASH. 


Mr. Zann. Chairman Hope and members of the committee, I will 
try to be very brief and file this so that you may read it at a more 
leisurely time. I would suggest it be filed with Mr. Desmond Shearer’s 
statement. 
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My name is George D. Zahn. I live in Methow, Wash., in the heart 
of the apple-growing section of north-central Washington. I have 
grown apples on 80 acres for 20 years. 

I am a member of the board of directors of Methow-Pateros Grow- 
ers, Inc., of Pateros, Wash., which is a wholly grower-owned coopera- 
tive packing, storage, and shipping operation. 

Methow-Pateros Growers, Inc., is 1 of 11 similar members of the 
Wenatchee-Okanogan Cooperative Federation, known in the trade 
as Wenoka Federation. 

The Wenoka Federation is the largest producer and shipper of 
apples in the United States. It represents more than 500 growers, 
their families and investments, in the Wenatchee-Okanogan area. 

I am appearing before this committee as an individual grower and 
In my capacity as president of the Wenoka Federation. 

You have just heard the statement of Mr. Desmond Shearer, of 
Tieton, Wash., president of the Northwest Horticultural Council, who 
has presented the views of the council on the need—the urgency tin 
the Northwest ap p le and pear industry to regain access to the foreign 
markets upon which the industry has a long record of heav: 
dependency. 

The Wenoka Federation has had a part in formulating the policies 
of the iniveen apple and pear industry which are expressed 
through the Northwest Horticultural Council. The Wenoka Federa 
tion has, jointly with other leading producers and shippers, helped 
devise industrial programs directed toward the solution of such vital 
problems as those which have arisen from the severe restriction 
amounting to almost extinction in some instances—of the industry’s 
export outlets. 

In recent years, export markets, if available at all, have been made 
available on an intermittent, Ww predictab le, therefore undependable 
basis which conforms neither to the distribut tion requirements of a 
perennial crop nor to the offshore volume needs of the in¢ lustry. 

The Wenoka Federation endorses the Northwest Horticultural 
Council program as described by Mr. Shearer. 

I emphasize these points: 

Offshore markets have alwavs, since the industry’s beginning 
almost 50 years ago, been an integral part of the industry’s distribu 
tion pattern. For instance, we depend upon the continuity of a 
satisfactory volume of business with London, Paris, Antwerp, Rot 
terdam, Stockholm and many other overseas markets just as we depend 
oe continuous access to markets in the United States. 

ae ince all phi ises of international tr: ade a re being conducted under 
the supervision and direction of vovernments thar ugh mter-goverl 
mental agreements, individuals or industries are incapable of correct 
ing the manv unreasonable and unfair protectionist obstacles to their 
oe usiness which have been erected by foreign governments 

That. being the picture, it is the responsibility of our Govern 
ment. including the legislative branch which you gentlemen represent, 
and the administrative departments, to remove the obstructions to 
cur export trade which have been pe rmitted to grow abroad, often 
despite the international trade agreement oblig itions which have been 
assumed by other countries in exchange for accommodations which 
our Government has granted them. 
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It is clear to us that no systematic effort has been made by our 
Government to correct the situation with respect to our need for our 
offshore markets on a long-range basis. Clearly that attitude of 
Government requires a change to an attitude of determination to 
help our industry aggressively in our international commercial 
relatic ps. 

In addition to negotiation with other governments, the agricul- 
tural legislation recommended in Mr. Shearer’s statement is required 
to support our position if we are to attain our goal of freedom of 
any reliance whatsoever upon Government funds. 

It has become evident to us that dollar shortages—the continuous 
excuse offered by many foreign governments for failing to permit the 
entry of our fruit—is frequently more fanciful than real. Investiga- 
tion will convince you, as it has us, that, more often than not, unwar- 


ranted protectionism abroad is the actual motive for excluding us, 
Wha | happen if our Government fails to do these things and 
we are denied access to our markets abroad ? 


I have been told that one picture is worth a thousand words. I ean 
show you graphically what has happened. I am handing you here- 
with, as part of my statement, a page clipped from Life magazine, 

e of September 10, 1951. It speaks for itself. The incident 
2,500,000 boxes of wrapped, 
| acked, and cold-stored apples occurred less than 21 » years ago during 
a period of remarkably high United States national income, but when 
the oO} Pp rtunity to do foreien business in sullicient volume was, aS 
now, being denied us. 

That tragic xperience would have been repeated in follow Ing seasons 
exce] t that, nee then, frost dat mae al a other unusual weather con- 
ditions have caused the United States to produce subnormal apple 
crops. 

It will be repeated in varying degrees whenever the United States 
produces a normal apple crop unless the administrative departments 
operating under congressional direction provide the opportunity for 
us to market our fruit abroad. 

As I have said. only our Government can arrange access to our 
foreign markets. We know that a strong demand exists abroad for 
our fruit. We would do the job ourselves except that governments, 
curs and others, have taken over jurisdiction in such matters, 

Gentlemen, our apples are wanted abroad. Historically we are ex- 
porting about 28 percent of our crop, and it has been vital, particularly 
because as Mr. Shearer said, it has removed the small and the green 
apple which our people do not desire, and it has gone into those 


involving the destruction of around 


markets. 

Twenty-eight percent. Now we have less than 1 percent. Pictures 
tell stories better than words. This will be part of my brief. There 
are 2,500,000 boxes of apples, 21% years ago, that were bulldozed into 
the ground in north central Washington because of a lack of an ex- 
port market. This you will be able to look at later. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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Glut ends in a $6 million mess ecarnunate 


( Taken from Life Magazine issue of September 10, 1951) 


The CuHarrman. Following the next witness will be Mr, Fred H. 
Cockell, of Milwaukie, Oreg. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. KLAHRE, PRESIDENT NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, AS READ BY BERKELEY A. DAVIS 


Mr. Davis. Chairman Hope, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Berkeley Davis and I am speaking in behalf 
of the Northwest Canners Association. 
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Due to the shortness of time I will not go into the matter which I 
am going to present and wish to make a part of this meeting. So I] 
will just turn this statement, which is one supporting research in the 


aiding of agriculture today, over to the committee. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing and mak 
1 oth Sa part of this meeting. 

The Coamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Klahre is as follows :) 


S {ENT BY NORTHWEST CA? 2s ASSOCIATION, JAMES E. KLAHRE, PRESIDENT 
Association is comprised of the canners of fruits and 


a of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana whose 
qual approximately 95 percent of the total of such commodities 





l packs ¢ 
processed in these States. The membership includes 47 firms, of which 13 are 
fariner cooperatives, 27 are independently owned and operated, and 7 are national 
advert rs. In short, the association directly represents a cross section of the 


canning industry, as well as the growers of canning crops in the Pacific North- 


Che productive capacity of agriculture has become so enormous and the need 
for expansion of the consumption of its products so great that they have far 


yutstripped the volume of fundamental and applied research expended to sup- 
port the The total investment in research in relation to the value of agri 
cultural production is amazingly small Research does not, of itself, solve 
economic problems, but it often provides the information necessary to arrive 


at satisfactory solutions of such problems 

We understand that the Oregon Agricultural Research and Advisory Council 
has presented to this committee its recommendation that the Congress make 

eased funds for agricultural research. Our association desires to 

endorse and lend its support to this recommendation, not only in the interest 
of agriculture, but also for the ultimate benefit of citizens generally. 

Coincident with the increase in Federal funds available for agricultural re 
search, we believe there should be undertaken a reappraisal of the proper spheres 
of research activity on the part of the Federal Government and the State ex 
periment stations. It may then be possible to make such adjustments in the 
tot program as will assure the maximum effective use of research money, and 
avoidance of steful overlapping of research activities 

It is not for us to suggest the limits within which direct agricultural research 
by the Federal Government should be performed, nor to recommend as to the 
types of research which should be regarded as the primary responsibility of the 


Stat It may be that no specific delineation is feasible because of the ex 
tremely wide range of difficult problems of production and distribution which 
require solution, the geographical location of the areas and commodities affected, 
the location of facilities adequate to cope with the problems and the technical 
q fications of personnel available to explore them. In a properly integrated 
resea program a high degree of flexibility and coordination would seem to be 
‘ n which the Federal Government should play a leading role. 


muse of the inability of many States, in earlier years, to cope with many 





resc h oble cause of emergencies which arose from time to time, and 
fi her reasons, the Federal Government saw fit to establish scattered stations 
and facilities throughout the country engaged in projects in research of more or 
le ed character. The State experiment stations have progressed a long 
ce these ear eginnings, and with few exceptions are fully capable of 
issuming increased responsibility for agricultural researc} We believe that 
{ ! \ d te the advisability of curtailing or eliminating some of these 
overlapping direct Federal research functions and the placing of increased re- 
pons i nto tl hands of the State experiment stations These stations, 
} ywanvi educational fa ities of the land-grant colleges, are also 
clos ! people d best equipped to assist the industry to put research 
knowledge to effective use in solving its economic problems It is understood 
that the present administration has made important steps in this direction, and 
W ! i 
In our sin Western States have been quite generous 
in maki ultural research, but have reached a point 
whe f re an excessive burden upon taxpayers, An 
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increased proportion of added research money from Federal sources should there- 
fore be allocated to the States so that they may assume their full responsibility 
for agricultural research. Such allocations should not be made carte blanche, 
but should be supported by carefully outlined and fully justified programs and 
projects subject to review at any time. In this way wasteful use of public funds 
through duplication or ill advised research could largely be avoided 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Cockell ? 


STATEMENT OF FRED H. COCKELL, MILWAUKIE, OREG. 
Mr. COocKELL. I will be brief because a: ant Mr. Hanson to follow 


me. I would like to point out that seein noe iehduidions Who ieuaailin 
about grain today. I want to remind you that the biggest users of this 
grain is the poultry industry. 

Also, I want to remind you that the poultry industry has asked for 
no supports and | hope that we keep that way. We believe that 
since we have high-priced grains—they have been with us—we know 
definitely that it is no use asking that they be cut right off the board. 

We believe it should be done gradually until they get down to a level 
where they will do away with the price support and make us more 
of a socialistic state. 

I will be brief i offer just one criticism if I may, constructive 
criticism. I always objected to the Bureau of Aaeicelnatal Mine 
nomies and this w ol l app ly to our money which goes into education 
research, We think publishing a monthly sine ctiaaaelana, 
Pept ipa y Pipher, I want to give you an illustration to illustrate 
it on eges, I have before mea monthh statement, that the price of 


eges received by the Oregon farmer as put out by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, was 


63 cents a dozen for both the month of August and September. I am 
an average poultrym: in and seed orower but those prices reflect from 
the 15th of one month to the other. 

During the same time my prices averaged—I shipped in that time 
an average of 338 cases a week My average pric 
a dozen. Yet the Federal report savS 10 Wa 63 cents. That is 
misleading to the public and puts our industry in a very poor light. 
Like all other things eggs are graded and we cannot produce 100 
percent of the top orade, 


Pherefore I would like to suggest—and this is further endorsed by 
our Cooperative Market Association of ¢ yregon Koo Producers with 


Was dol, eents 


1,000 members, and doing an $8 million business a vear—we suggest 
tans A appl ongerogstenibalier Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomies that they take the prices pal id by the different cooperative 


ommodities in : ail oun commodity qrowme. 

We all have marketing associations and they are a fair representa 
tive of what the farmer receives for his product. 1 would like to see, 
instead of using the crop method reporting system that has been in 
use for over 20 years, that they modernize it, that they at least go to 
the cooperat ve organizations to find out the average price received 
by their members which truly reflects actually what the farmer vets. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. We had on the list the Klamath Clover Growers 
Association, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., without name. Is there some 
one represent ing that organization 4 Mr. Thompson ¢ 


38490—54—pt. 12 12 
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Mr. THompson. Yes, sir: I am. 
The Cuairman. We will hear from you next, Mr. Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HANSON, CORVALLIS, OREG. 


Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Ay ericulture Com 
mittee, 1 am pleased to have the « opportunity to speak for the Oregon 
Poultry Council which ties together poultry organizations, including 
oO} £500 poultrymen of the Sta te of Oregon. 

Poultry is a rather important thing. There are over 2 hens for 
every individual in this COUNTrY and tl ley consume OD percent of the 
manufactured feeds that are definitely users of the surplus com- 

t it we ire dealing with today. 


Phe Oregon Poultry Council would like to go on record to recom- 
mend expansion of re search and extension. 

In parti ir we would like to see research on marketing and 
{ ZAtiol ried further so that we can better market and utilize 


the products of the industry. 
lso like to have the poultry-disease angle extended very 


i 


u ne with the research that IS PONE on. The Extension is not 
keeping up with research in poultry diseases and many people are 

il ra ie il 

Our two prin pal diseases are chicken eancer and respiratory 
CLISsé es. The are costing the poultrymen in the country millions of 
dollar merely because extension has not been able to do the job, 


tel] ne tl e poultryman what the story is. 


We recommend that thorough scrutiny be made of the marketing 
and production reports so that they may be more accurate and involve 


ess overlapping In service. 
The present reorganization plan under way should improve this, 
ire quite certain. We feel that the parity formula needs to be 
evised and brought up to date. We feel, in general, that we do not 
favor supports, 
: I’t 
T| then leaves us very vulnerable since the poultry and turkey 


industries use over 65 percent of the manufactured feeds. The price 
of these feeds have very nae i determined our cost of production. 
If they are to be supported, we probably will have to ask for support. 

It would be fair. But at this time we do not. We recommend that 
tariff protection against foreign trade be imposed only when neces- 
sary. 

We recommend the adoption of the two price system on wheat to 
remove a great deal of the surplus. 

In conclusion, the poultrymen are independent but we need help 
in the production and marketing of our goods. We want to be efficient, 
is efficient as we can be. We are capable of little research on our 
own, but by pooling our research efforts at State experiment stations 
ind USDA laboratories we solve many problems and we are gaining 
col fide hce, 

The poultrymen hope that the Federal Government will be more 
ap aon hable and less distant in private interests than it has been. 

Gentlemen, we are at the crossroads. We can dream our way along 
this program of subsidies to a 10-cent dollar as I see it, or we can 
stand on our own feet and battle it out with supply and demand. 
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I am proud to bea poultryinan and feel as most poultryme n feel 
that we want to do our job ourselves with only our market dictating 
what our production should be. 

Should supports on prices and commodities we buy be at levels 
which force costs up and UP. we will ask for support, but I pray to God 
we will not have to ask for i 

The Cuairman, Thank you very much, Mr. Hanson. 

The next witness following Mr. Thompson will be Mr. R. G. 
Fryer, representing the Northwest Bulb Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE THOMPSON, CHAIRMAN, KLAMATH 
ALSIKE SEED GROWERS 


Mr. THomepson. Mr. irman and members of the House Com 
mittee on Agriculture, r am Ww allace Thompson, a farmer of Klamath 
County, Oreg., and I am here representing the Alsike Seed Growers 
of Klamath County and the two northern counties of California, 
Siskiyou and Modoc Counties, which comprise the Klamath Basin. 

Klamath Basin alsike cloverseed growers are here represented by 
the Klamath County Alsike Seed Growers Committee and by a com- 
mittee of Tulelake growers. An annual production of 5 to 6 million 
pounds ot alsike ( loverseed Is represented here. Some 1.400 Klamath 
Basin farms are affected. 

The alsike crop is particularly important to the basin because of the 
limited number of crops that can be produced because of the short 
PTOWINE season and beeause of its Importance as a rotation crop from 
the standpoint ot fertility maintenance for potatoes al d oralhn Which 
follow in the rotation. 

(1) Klamath Basin seed growers ask protection against dumping 
of foreign alsike seed in the United States market. They protest 
against the irresponsible marketing policy of Canadian growers 
whose production ( t alsike cloverseed expanded h ir] ly n 1952. It 
1s reported that Canadian growers are now selling at prices as low 
as 7 cents per pound, 

[Imports of alsike seed from Canada jumped sharply from 93,000 
pounds in the fiscal year 1951-52 to 4,144,000 pounds in fiscal year 
1952-53. This sharp increase in imports resulted in a price drop 
from 41 cents to the 25-cent sup port price provi ided for the 1952 1 p. 
It also resulted in accumulation of some 5 million poul ds of seed D\ 
COG. 

A Canadian carryover of 3 million pounds into 1953 coupled with 
5,500,000 pounds of Canadian production estimated for 1953 indi 
cates the probability of further heavy imports for fiscal 1953. 

Although United States producers have held national production 
in line with demand, an unrealistic tariff policy has allowed sharply 
increased Canadian production to completely demoralize the domestic 
market. Prices to growers in the Klamath Basin are now nominal 
at 13 cents per pound, which is below cost of production. 

United States carryover into 1953 and the 1953 production total 
20.7 million pounds. With Canadian carryover and 1953 produc- 
tion, alsike seed stocks on the North American Continent are reported 
at over 29 million pounds. Since United States use is reported at 
about 11 million pounds and Canadian use at 244 million pounds it 
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appears that there 1s more th im a Zz year supply of alsike seec| on the 
ontinent. 

The same unrealistic tariff pol Cy is also largely responsib le for 
the 5-million-pound accumulation of alsike seed held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation. ‘Tariff on alsike seed originally set at 5 cents 
has been reduced by subsequent trade agreements to 2 cents per pound. 
Growers of alsike cloverseed in the Klamath Basin ask for a more 
realistic policy governing Imports of alsike seed. They ts ore 
that alsike cloverseed imports be limited by quota or tariff or both to 
Mia tain a national si ppl not in excess of normal annual use and 
( urryover. 

2) In respect to the alsike seed stocks held by CCC, Klamath Basin 
oTOwe! advise and request that these stocks not be sold for use on 
the North American continent at a price below 20 cents per pound 
basis Midwest shipping points. 

3) If alsike seed producers are protected against dumping of for- 
elon seed in the United States market they can operate without price 
supports for this crop. 

(4) If future farm programs are to include price supports then 
the Klamath Basin alsike seed growers favor flexible supports. If 
future programs are to provide rigid supports at high levels, then 
orowers believe that the use of acreage diverted from supported crops 

ould be limited to fallow, green manure crops, or cover crops to 
plow under. 

We wish to reemphasize the importance of selling the CCC stocks 
to a buver who will deliver the seed outside the North American Con- 
tinent and not allow the reentry of said seed into this country. 

Thank you. 

‘| he C HAIRMAN. We thank you. 

Is Mr. Strome here? , 

Mi STROME., Yes, sIr. I would like to vield mv time to Mr. 
Ruckman. 

Phe CHarrmMan. We will hear from Mr. Ruckman next, and he will 
be « ven the 1 nul ied ind Mr. Strome. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. FRYAR, REPRESENTING THE NORTHWEST 
BULB GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SUMNER, WASH. 


Mr. Fryar. T am R. G. Fryar. IT am manager of a farmers co- 
operative at that point, prod cll go ind marketing flower bulbs through- 
out the I nited States, pr incipally V upon the eastern coast and Midwest. 
I am here representing the Nort hwest Bulb Growe rs Association which 

t? ide organization ce my sed of all of the bull » orowe’rs in the 
States of Washington and Oregon. 

Since these commodities, of the types of bulbs we oOTOW, tulips, 
datfodils, et cetera, are raised in no other part of the country except 
a little section of Washington and Oregon, we in effect represent the 
total national production of this item. The last United States census 
figures will bear this out. Our industry is facing ruin and bank- 
ruptey because of the eek on our markets of immense quantities of 
foreign Imports produced | cheap forel 1w8N labor and sold here at 
prices helow our costs of producti ion. I might say that we are like 
the wheat farmers who spoke here t today. If they had to buck 95- 


hie. 
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cents-a-bushel wheat and no floor and no parity they would be about 
in the position of our bulb industry in the United States. 

Our bulb growers have millions of dollars invested in 1p ants, equip- 
ment, and seed stocks, and it looks as though it is going to be liquidated 
in the next 5 years unless some formula is found whereby we can exist. 
We are here today to plead with your committee for inclusion in the 
next farm bill or other suitable legislation of some adequate Measure 
whereby we can petition for and obtain an impartial hearing and 
such relief as our situation merits. 

We believe it fitting and proper that we, as farmers, be judged 
by those having to do with agricultural problems. Our industry was 
fostered and promoted by the Un ted state Department of \ori- 
culture after many years of experimental 
United States. So sure of their ground were the sponso1 that the 
Natio} al Plag { Board caused an embargo t be laid against importa 


yantine throughout the 


La Ii}} 

tion of foreign bulbs. This was in force from 1926 to 1928, when it 
was wiped out by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. We, along 
with many smaller seements of agi ae are dependent upon the 
Tariff Commission for relief, which in the final analysis is put up for 
decision or veto to the State Departi ient We hay apy hed to the 
Commission and been denied a hearing. We have filed protests with 
the Re iprocal Trade Committee av.d no attention has been paid to 
them. Our people in Congress have rendered sania ince where they 
could, all to no avail. We ask your consideration, gentlemen. 

I am filing a statement. also. 

The Crarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fryar 

(The statement is as follows:) 

STATEMENT BY NORTHWI Bute Growers Assoct IN, SUMNER, WASH 
FLOWER BULB IMPORTS 

This association represents by membership and by acreage growing, 90 percent 
of all the growers of narcissus, iris, and tulips produced the States of Wash 
ington and Oregon 

Oregon and Washington produce about 90 percent of all of these three types 
of bulbs grown i! ae United States which are used for greenhouse foreing 
Large amounts of these bulbs are also produced for seed store and home-garden 
use, although a are of less importance in the growing program 


The growers in these two States are faced with ruin and bankruptcy because 
of low market price for their bulbs 1 conditio brou about by the ™m 


portation of great amounts of these, particularly narcissus and iris, from Hol 





land These unnecessary excess imports dumped upon the domestic-bulb markets 
at low prices ave encouraged the overprod ction of flowers and in consequence 
flower prices have been depressed far below prod ction costs in many areas 
of the countrys Low bulb flower prices have tended to drag down the vhole 


flower price structure whereby totally unrelated items have unduly suffered 
Bulb growers in Washington and Oregon have been foreed to accept prices 


for their product below their own cost of production and in many cases have 
been unable to move their crops at any price on account of excessive mports 
In 1952, domestic growers destroyed their unsold surplus amounting to about 
25 percent of ee their iris and 20 percent of their top-quality narcissus Avair 
in April of 1953, iris growers plowed up and destroyed 25 percent of their planted 






acreage hecause a thorough survey of the market convinced them that their 
production could not be all sold at any price and they could not afford to finish 


off the crop and then throw 25 percent of it away. 
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from Netherlands, U. S. Tariff Commission, March 19538 
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Freight and duty charges from H nd to port of entry. east coast United 
State iverage S2O per 1,000 for narcissus and S383 per 1.000 for iris 
Freight charges from the Pac coast to east coast, United States, average 
$15 per 1,000 for narcissus and $2.50 per 1,000 for iris The same figures. apply 
( Le ec shipments from Paci coast to Midwest 
The available st I market for domestic bulbs is divided at 70 percent 
for the east coast, 25 percent for the Midwest, all other areas, 5 percent 
It should be noted that the quoted prices on imports are the posted Holland 
Government prices; in many cases the actual sale price as paid by the domestic 
greenhouse or large buyer was considerably lower; in the case of iris in 1952, 
the posted price was cut by importers as much as 50 percent Domestic grow- 


ers in consequence, in order to meet competition, were often forced to lower 
their own prices f 


rom the suggested list which was already at a rockbottom 

level because of high production costs 
During the war period when there were no imports (1940-45), the prices of 
narcissus advanced only about 65 percent over 1940, while all other agricultural 


erops advanced 100 percent to 150 percent indicating that there was no great 
shortage of bulbs 


ie 
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at 


Production costs have roughly doubled since 1945, yet the prices of domestic- 
grown narcissus and iris have been forced down 25 percent 

In 1949, Holland money was devalued by 20 percent, yet Holland bulb prices 
declined only 10 percent. This actually worked out to give the Holland grower 
an advance of 10 percent on his price while forcing a 10 percent cut on the 
domestic grower. 


THE DOMESTIC GROWER’S PRODUCTION COSTS 


Labor represents about 80 percent of the producer's costs and this item has 
advanced about 150 percent since 1940 Land rents, machinery repair and re 
placement, taxes, and other items have all advanced materially 

It must be apparent that an item that sold at a presumably fair price of 
$42 in 1940 cannot be produced and sold today for $58, nor can a producer of any 
agricultural crop continue to grow and harvest a crop of which 25 percent has 
to be destroyed because the market is flooded with imports offered at a price 
below his cost of production. 

The Cuairman. We will next hear from Mr. Ruckman, and then 
Mr. Crookham. 


STATEMENT OF TOM RUCKMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE OREGON 
SEED GROWERS LEAGUE 


Mr. Ruckman. Honorable chairman and members of the agricul 
tural commodity groups, Iam Tor pucknan, president of the Oregon 
Seed Growers League, and a seed grower. As a seed grower you 
might wonder why we are vitally interested in your wheat program. 
I mightsay at this time we are not asking for supports on grass seed, 
but we are very much concerned about controls s, especially on wheat. 

If a farmer is allotted a certain amount of acres for wheat, then he 
has some extra acres to be used for something else, and in the face of 
good farming he should be very much concerned about what to put on 
those acres to some profit: able use. After all. he must pay taxes on 
these acres so naturally he will plant the most seemingly profitable 

crop. I won't say just what he will do, but it will be something that 
will be in competition with some specialized crop and which seems to 
be the most dollars in return. Maybe he will plant malting barley, 
seeing as there will be a support, but this only means a tremendous 
carryover, so the next year the demand will be very little. The brew- 
ing company will just sit tight, thinking that it will eventually be 
dumped on the market to a great saving to them and a big loss to the 
Government. 

We so recently have had this experience, with grass seed, the alta- 
fescue program. We normally raised and sold from 10 to 20 million 
pounds a year, but when the Government had to take so many pounds 
on a 27 cents price support, with not a program to dispose of this 
grass seed, our normal market dropped clear out of the sky. This 
vear there is scarcely and trade on alta at all. Now this doesn’t mean 
that alta fescue isn’t as good a grass this vear, as it Was 2 years ago. 
It is a good grass and will eventually get back to normal, when the 
Government decides just what to do with the surplus, but until they 
do get rid of this seed, the seed buyers will just sit tight and hope 
the Government will drop it in their laps at a giveaway price. 

I might plus one here for the good of all concerned and espec ially 
to our surplus grasses. I want to congr: atulate Representative Hope 
in his efforts to introduce in Congress bill No. 6788. Why should our 
Government spend millions of dollars building dams and flood con- 
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trols, and a few vears be filled with mud and top soil from our cood 
land ? W) hy not p lant these watersheds to some oO dd orass and do 
a twofold purpose having feed for domestic and wildlife and protect 
the Government project Ss. 

Now I will get back to my thought on controls. We know that a 
lot of control acres will go into grass seed production mdas I have 
pe nted out it w i}] oO! ly men ch te to our valuable seed industry. 
Seed is not like other commodities, after a few vears it loses its quality 


and germination. So it proves very definitely that if you have a 
large carrvover t] eed just won't be sold and will become a financial 
loss and many specialized grass seed farmers will be bankrupt. 


So, gentlemen, while you are working out a program for one group 
of farmers we only ask you to protect this other group that I have 


just ment ned Keep the wheat farmer OTOV ine wh eat, the } ar ley 
man raising barley, and the grass seed man raisin ¢ grass seed, and 
on down the line of specialized crops. Don’t hely one group and 


May we recomn nd, therefor 
1) That any price-support program on any agricultural com- 


modityv be undertaken onlv after plans for the disnosal of the inevitable 
] 


Governme pply of the commodity has been made an integral part 


( | | ome and unmarketable supnlies of the Govern- 
ment-owned seed be utilized for conservation purposes on Government 
owned land. such as watersheds. forest lands. et cetera, by an integrated 
program of the various departments of the Government; 

}) That the long-range objectives of Secretary Benson are com- 
mended and that he be given a opportunity to attempt their imple 
mentation: 

1) That any program should not be at a large cost to the taxpayers 


it t] eee. bu ine 


qT ! 

(5 That the program for one crop should not militate against the 
crower of anot ar crop or commodity: 

(6) That a maximum of attention and resources be applied to 
research and edueation i1 ericultural production and marketing. 
As proof of the value of this statement, mav I say that no farmer 

t | Uni | stat tod: ould exist on his acre vields of even 5 to 


10 vears ago. This increase is largely due to research and education 
by the State experiment station, the State college, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, private industry, and the farmer’s 
own research. 

Thank vou, gentlemen, for letting me meet with you and to tell 
you our story in brief. 

The documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Tom RUCKMAN, PRESIDENT, OREGON SEED GROWERS LEAGUE 


Oregon is peculiarly adanted climatically for the produc tion of superior quality 
seeds and produces high percentage of the national production of many small 
seeds In the development of the seed industry there has developed here a 
skilled group of seed growers whose principal enterprise is seed production. 


These farmers are not in comnetition with any other type of agriculture. This 


is in contrast to seed production in most other parts of the country where it is 
usually sideline neidental to some other type of farming, or the means of 


making a quick buck under a high Government-support price for the particular 
commodity 
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Sod crops are basic to all soil-conservation practices. An adequate supply 
of good seed of desirable varieties is essential to the well-being of all this 
country Oregon is recognized nationally as the most desirable sources of 
many of these most desired seeds. We are a seed-importing nation rather 
than an exporting nation; therefore, a very delicate balance exists between 
production and consumption. Any small surplus in any one of these seeds means 
the complete demoralization of the market for that particular seed and many 
times for a large segment of the seed market because many of these seeds are 
competitive with each other 

It is possible that price supports are expedient in time of war to encour: 
the production of food and fiber in competition with wartime industry. The 
carryover of high price supports on some seeds beyond World War II has resulted 
in the complete demoralization of the market for these seeds I might cite 
tall fescue and Ladino clover as examples 

Hairy vetch in the Willamette Valley of Oregon has paid off many farm mort 
gages, built new farm homes, bought electric stoves, refrigerators, and indoor 
plumbing; yet, today, the production of hairy vetch is totally unprofitable and 
of minor significance in Oregon due to an unwise high support price program 
In peacetime, such a program attracts undue supplies of foreign seed to further 
demoralize the market 

\creage control as an effective weapon for the control of production has 
not been demonstrated. Because of the diversity of varieties of seed and their 
uses, it would seem totally inoperative in the seed industry. Yet, seed produc 
tion must seriously suffer as the result of this application to other crops. Mar 





keting quotas and acreage allotments on basic crops must seriously disrupt 
markets for other agricultural commodities. 

The seed industry today in Oregon is seriously suffering from low market 
prices and the almost total lack of demand for some varieties. We realize that 
agriculture, today, is this country’s No. 1 sick patient When a patient has 
existed on an artificial stimulant for a period of 20 years, he becomes an addict, 
and it may not be good practice to completely remove the stimulant at one time. 
But if a cure is to be affected the treatment will be drastic and extremely pain 
ful. Likewise, it is not expedient to let the patient treat himself, because he will 


only reach for the needle. It will have to be administered by someone with his 
welfare and the welfare of society in this instance the welfare of agriculture 
and all of the United States—as an objective 


DIGEST OF STATEMENT BY OREGON SEED GROWERS LEAGUI 


1. This statement is made by authorized representatives of the Oregon Seed 
Growers League, an educational organization representing 5,000 Oregon farmers 
who grow seed crops 


Oregon is peculiarly adapted to seed growing and produces a high per 
centage of the Nation’s supply of many seeds. 

3. Support prices on seeds are necessary in war, unworkable in peace 

4. Support prices have completely ruined the market for many of Oregon’s 
specialty seed crops (Austrian peas, hairy vetch, Ladino clover, alta fescue, 
and others). 

5. Any support price on any product should never be imposed until there is 
a workable program for disposal of the large Government holdings that are 
inevitable 

6. Supports also demoralize markets by attracting greater than normal 
imports 

7. Quotas and allotments on basie crops seriously disrupt markets for other 
agricultural commodities 

8. Acreage control as an affective program not yet demonstrated. 

9. Government-owned seeds should be used for conservation purposes, es- 
pecially upon public lands. 

10. Long-range objectives of Secretary Benson are commended and endorsed; 
especially that the overall agricultural program be largely self-financing, that 
a program for one crop should not ruin growers of another, and that no 
program should engulf the Government in business. 

11. Seed industry peculiarly needs continuous research 
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STATEMENT BY OREGON SEED GROWERS LEAGUI 


Composite report by Tom Ruckman, a seed grower of Imbler, in eastern 
Orego nad ¢ ey Strome, a seed grower from Junction City in western Oregon, 
thorized representatives of the Oregon Seed Growers League. 


Growers League, an organization of seed 


- 
= 
J 
L 





grows vith repre tation from all parts of the State. Problems of the seed 

or ‘ ! ding Government programs, are considered by commodity com- 

ees each vear at the annual meetings Che affairs of the organization be 

ver i eetings are nducted by a board of directors who are selected 

f rts of the State. We have served on the bourd of directors of the 

y nd have served on a committes ppointed by the directors to prepare a 

wl would indicate the basic thinking of the Oregon seed growers, 

e it ! gnized that individual opinions will vary it is believed that Oregon 

l growers e eheart vy in favor of the basic ideas embodied in this 

As a pr ! to the consideration of specific problems it is necessary to 

( blish the f Oreg as W sa number of other Western States, 

he seed il try Seed production has been established in Oregon primarily 

bene he ! has certain ¢ it idvantages which enables it to produce 

ent f high qu In the development of the seed industry here 

le lle up of growers whose principal enterprise is seed 

du | n con to the other parts of the United States, where 

eed production t minor and not a major enterprise. It is recognized nation 

he wester seed area is essential to the maintenance of adequate 

1 it e country Wit! t the western area the successful program 

eae nal I ndation Seed Committee could not have been accomplished 

The 1 tenance of an adequate nd consistent supply of good forage seed is 

ren md everywhere as essentia » the maintenance of soil resources in this 

The Oregon Seed League appreciates the effect of Government support prices 

I) g ewar \ rs the support program was designed primarily to bring about 

I ! ‘ the production of seed as a war effort. The support prices were 

btain ne large mecreases I! seed acreage and seed production 

The program was continued beyond it isefulness into the postwar years.) 

The eff fa support prog continued too long is well illustrated by what 
} ‘ ‘ f; ‘ ’ | T liy ‘ ) ‘ 

18, YU ( 4 ‘ ) 

4 (nn , 9. 027, O00 

) 1099, 000 

ooo 

Ou ecd g wers are convinced that the maintenance of a high support price, 

such as 90 percent of parity, leads to the eventual overproduction of seed crops. 

Wit the t » crops mentioned and with a number of others, the high support 

price has encouraged speculators and inefficient producers to enter or to con 


tinue seed production when they might better have been producing other com- 





modities. Except when it is necessary to increase acreage and production in the 
nterests of nationa] security, support prices on seeds are questionable If 
supports are necessary they should be at such a level that will maintain an 
adequate and sistent supply of seed, but which will not encourage a serious 


overproduction of the crop. We do not believe that a narrow range of flexible 
support (such as 75 to 90 percent) is applicable to all seed crops. Too many 





Mere 
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rops are involved, and technological developments may entirely change the 
production pattern in a number of them 

If support prices need to be applied to seed crops and if it is likely that 
the Government will take over substantial supplies of seed stocks, we believe that 


1 plan for the orderly disposition of the seed should be an integral part of the 
program. These plans should be developed before the plan is operative. We 
believe that such plans should be developed in cooperation with the industt 
both producers and dealers. When the industry knows how and when su 


pluses are to be marketed, it s then possible for industry itself to make 
most of the necessary adjustments 


The United States is a potential seed market for seed growers in many foreign 


eountries Seed growers recognize the necessity « miintainin nd developing 
foreion trade, but they do not believe that foreign seed should be wed 
enter freely at times when the Government is uc iulating surpluses of domestic 
seed Support prices need to be geared to world prices, tariff laws, and the long 
me needs, Import restrictions and regulations me to sive full consider 
to the qualities of seeds so that the American user may be fully yp cted 
against inferior seed 
When government accumulates substantial supplies of seed there should be a 
ully coordinated program to utilize this surplus effective The Govern 
research and action agencies, in cooperation with the States, could utilize 


ons of pounds of seed in conservation activitie For example, the Gover 
now holds several million pounds of tall fescue. This seed could well be put 
to effective use on large areas It should be the inction of the Goverument 


encourage utilization in this ways 














Conservation is recognized Ss essential to the contin rosperity of 
Nation rhe heart of the conservation program everywhere lies in an adequat 
ropping program, and in every area th od crops are the heart of a sound 
ropping program. We believe that Government support of conservation should 
be real, but that it should be a whole program and not a piecemeal o 
There is opportunity to develop such programs v if Government agencies 
ire properly coordinated. For example, it seeins foolish for the Federal Govern 
ment to spend huge sums for flood-control dams without at the same time de 
veloping plans to conserve the soil and the unoff in the watershed area 
cerned Millions of acres of rangelands need rejuvenation, but there is also 
need for research to develop methods of doing the job and need for plans to 
make the research results effective 

The control of acreage as an effective means of production control has not 
been demonstrated. When the acreage of a particular crop is controlled, the 
growers of those crops are faced with the necessity of n he most el ive 
use of the diverted acres. This may set off a chain reaction that has disastrous 
results to the growers of other crops the production of which is not controlled 
Nor does it appear practicable to control all production, of a raps Seed 
growers are particularly concerned, because in many nes of seed production 

ly small increases in seed production can cause a serious overprodnuet 


\ wheat grower or a corn grower who is receiving a high support on a limited 
acreage 





of those crops might well afford to produce a particular seed crop at a 
loss, and thus affect all producers of that particular seed crop At present, 
most of the restricted wheat acres in the Pacific Northwest are being planted 
to barley. This is of concern to the seed growers who are using malting barley 
as a crop in their rotations, as the inevitable low price of barley in 1954 will 
seriously reduce their income 

The seed industry desperately needs an expansion of research facilities in all 
lines. The multiplicity of seed crops and the necessity of producing a crop 
which has a different set of values than any other crop makes this important. 
Unless seed is alive and will reproduce itself it has no value at all: this is differ 
ent from any other crop. Unless there is a sound program of research in pro- 
duction, harvesting and processing, and marketing, the seed industry will not be 
able to provide the seeds necessary to maintain a sound agricultural economy in 
this country. We believe that the approach to the problems of agriculture by 
Secretary Benson and the Department of Agriculture is a sound one. The prob- 
lems are so complex that they cannot be solved by piecemeal and emergency 
programs. As seed growers we are ready to make readjustments in our programs, 
but we want to be able to do it in conformance with a sound program, and one 
that will have at least some opportunity of reaching some reasonable stability 
within a reasonable time 
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The CuatrmMan. Mr. Crookham / 


STATEMENT OF G. L. CROOKHAM, JR., OF CALDWELL, IDAHO 


Mr. Crookuam. Congressman Hope and members of the committee, 


In Zw vears, following basic research, | have developed a business that 
now commands half the production of hybrid sweet-corn seed of the 


I nited States. It is o ly natural that | would appear in behalf of 
the role of the land-grant colleges Ly the farm program. 

In 1927. as a student at Orego) tate College, I learned of the tech 
nique of hybrid corn production. In 1932, I received, from Purdue 
University. n cooperation with the USDA. one half pound each of the 
parents of Golden Cross bantam. In subsequent vears, my company 


has produced 30 million pounds of that hvbrid sweet corn seed in 
Idaho. The Crookham Co., of Caldwell, Idaho, now accounts for half 
of the Nat on’s production of sweet-corn seed. 

Through close cooperation with the experiment stations at Ames, 
Iowa: Urbana, I].: LaFavette, Ind.: New Haven, Conn.: New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Belle Glade, Fla.; and others, we are producing some 100 
hybi d sweet-cori types, ear h suited to some part of the Nation. 


Wisconsin has contributed the value of seed sweet-corn treatments. 
M issA( hu etts has est iblished col | tolerant inbreds. lowa has worked 
out the control of soil-born insects. Idaho has undertaken studies 


of fertilizer requirements d plant pop yulation. Illinois has shown 
the effect of seed injury and has studied artificial drying methods. 
Indiana and New Jersey have isolated wilt-resistant strains. Florida 
and Texas have found which hybrids will sustain the effects of hel 
mol tbospor hum. (ll these stations, and others, have established supe- 
ror hybrids thro oh rigid testing programs. 

Concurrently, with the finding of these experimental programs, 
the e stations al d the Department of (ol ieulti re ] ave dis eminated 
their are The net result of th ese coope ratiy ve efforts have in Yd 
ve irs nearly doi ibled the per « ‘apit: i pl: anting of sweet-corn seed. The 
full impact of this statement becomes apparent when it is understood 
that present-day hybrid sweet corn are yielding more corn of better 
quality than ever before. Replanting is now the exception. 

Experime ntation and information is of value to the extent of its 
usage. It isthe re spol sibility of us in agriculture to fit these findings 
into our daily programs. This is largely a cut and try program. My 
company expends about 10 percent of its annual income in such a 
venture. It pay 


So | look at the basis of a farm program as one ] 


built upon the 
inclusion of new ideas in our agriculture. This basis takes in the 
whole picture mecuanizat on. market ne, production, and human 
values. No phase of agriculture can be apart. There can be no inde- 
pendence of acriculture W ith interdependence. There can be no inter- 
dependence without the willful intent to be reasonable 

I commend the stand of the Secretary of Agriculture on his approach 
to the farm problem through research and education. Thank you. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Harland? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lienhart, you will be next, following Mr. 


Feldhusen. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN S. FELDHUSEN, OF KIMBERLY, IDAHO 


Mr. Fetpuvsen. Mr. Chairman, Iam John Feldhusen, farmer from 
Twin Falls, Idaho. My farm is irrigated. I raise a diversity of 
crops with cattle feeding as part of my farm program. I do not 
represent any ee, [ wish to commend Mr. Benson and his advisers 
for the stand « a long range program. We are not ae to tell 
you or I am not trying to tell the committee what kind of a program 
is needed. It is a very big problem. I think in terms of crops I like 
to raise and how to market them. 

There are two schools of thought, as I see it: The free ente rprise 
vith research and education with voluntary i plication to the same. 
The second one is compulsory land-use program requiring acreage of 
crops assigned to them with definite practices which seul bring 
about conservation of soil, water, and so forth, and for this the farmer 
would be paid by the taxpayer in the form of subsidies at a price set 
by the Government. 

I believe in supports for major nonperishable crops at a level high 
enough to protect the better farmer from major disaster and compel 
the marginal farmer to become a better farmer or quit because of the 
lack of credit. Under present system, poor farmers can make enough 
to get by and a good farmer can make too much at the expense of the 
taxpayer. I do not believe in supports for perishable crops. What 
happened to potatoes ¢ ‘Too high supports brought the whole pro 
gram to disrepute. We must improve methods of farming, we must 
study the best methods of keeping up soil fertility, the best strains 
and varieties of seed, and efficient machinery, and the best methods 
of harvesting and marketing. 

I might say that [I am just giving a brief summary rather than 
reading my statement. We farmers are research minded. Syste- 
matie research is the basis of progress. The best and cheapest Way 
to do the job is through feder: lly we ported experiment stations. 


Farmers are not equipped or trained in all phases of research. New 
problems come every yea ce Re seare h seen lags behind the prob 
lems. Most good farmers recognize valuable research. I am glad to 


see that this administration recognizes this and will be willing to back 
better research programs. We have not used research material to 
the best advantage. Partly it is the farmer’s fault and partly it is the 
fault of the facilities that we have for deve loping that. 

The county agent and specialists are our main source of supply of 


information. Most Idaho counties have only one egent. Their pru 
cipal means of putting forth information is thro ih meetings. They 


do not have time to n - farme ‘T's individually, more individual help 


is needed, and more Federal aid is needed. 

I am op posed to « compulsory aid. Give the farmer the information 
and it is up to him whether he uses it or not. Four H clubs are an 
Important part of the extension education. They are undermanned, 

(The statement is as follows:) 


PRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY JOHN S, FELDHUSEN, KIMBERLY, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, I am John S. Feldhusen, farmer from Twin Falls County, 
Idaho. My farm is irrigated. I raise a diversity of crops with cattlefeeding as 
part of my farm program. I do not represent any group, but would like to 
commend Mr. Benson and his advisory committee on their long-range program 
for agriculture. I have enough trouble running my own farm without having 
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inv thought of telling this committee what kind of a national agricultural pro 


gram is needed Like most farmers, I probably think largely in terms of raising 
and marketing the crops that I can and like to produce 1 read many farm 
papers and such other releases on agriculture as are available I suppose I am 
nformed to the extent this con ttee would consider average for a commercial 
Ir Vv readitr nd study it seems there are two widely different schools of 
thought for the solution of our agricultural problem: 
(1 Those that believe in free enterprise which includes research and educa- 
n th the voluntary application of these tools. 
”) Those that believe in compulsory land-use programs which would require 
i rops assigne to the vith definite practices which would bring 
it nservation of soil, water, etc., and for this the farmer would be paid 


ixpaver in the f m of subsidies at a price set by the Government. 
I believe we should have supports on our major nonperishable crops at a level 
h enough to protect the better farmers from major disaster. This would 











oO el the 1 vinal farmer to become a better farmer or quit. Under the 
present system, the poor farmer can make enough to get by and the good farmer 
1Ke TOO! ch at the expense ol the taxpayer 
a not bheleve nm supports on perishable crops Look what happened t« 
oes a fe years bacl Too high supports brought the whole program in 
d mute 
I ke most farmers, know that we must year by vear improve our methods of 
ae | e do not deplete our soil resource itself; that we are informed on 
the best strains and varieties of crops suitable to our land; that we know what 
1 as to treatment; that we use the best machinery for efficient 
St lal and kne how to harvest and market our products—to mention a 
e many important ite! we rmers have to consider 
I ne ! e become research minded We recognize systematic research as 
the b of progress We also re nize that we must keep abreast of agricul 
l esearch if we are to successfully operate our farms In fact, in my 
s it t is rath find how many farmers have become 
i S dd nsti e 1 within a community we benefit 
this to indicate that farmers recognize 
| eseal Ss the basis agriculture This is very true in my 
‘ ini 
Weru ton roblems throughout the year and all too often do not have 
he information backed up by research to meet them As a result, we suffer 
minor or major losses of one kind or another I believe agricultural research 
has been lag x far behind the basic needs of today’s farmers and I for one have 
to see the Department of Agriculture indicate it is so recognized and 
v} ( i program may be adopted, research must and will receive first 
deration to ba it up I used to think when I read about some research 
ojects that they were so far ahead « what the farmer could do that it was 
asted effort I believe farmers appreciate now that the future comes around 
fast for we often remark, “Why haven't we done anything about getting 
tain information?” 
Qn the other hand, there are many farmers, and in some things I include 
vself, who haven't made use of the information that is available which would 
help them personally and contribute to national goals in agriculture Part of 
this is the rmer’s fau part is the way the information has been presented 


but mostly, I believe, it is the fault of not having an adequate organization to 





ch the farmer. Our local county utural agent is the source of much of 

ur agricultural information and mos » counties have only one agent. His 
! ipal means of reaching farmers ugh meetings, for he hasn't the time 
reach each farmer individually get some help through meetings, but 

en f us has peculiarities of soil or s other factor that makes us question 





whether the general statement made in a meeting applies. I said earlier that 


the educational organization was not adequate to meet the needs of the farmer 
I referred to the individual purposely for that is where the greatest accomplish- 
ment can be made. Farmers are hesitant to speak up in general meetings unless 
they are small meetings and made up mostly of his neighbors. It has gotten 


so now that with so many things going on that involve a family it is difficult to 
get people out to meetings, even if they were effective We still use them and 
they do some good, but if a farmer just insists that the county agent come out to 
his individual farm, you will find that man going ahead faster. There is a real 
need for more individual farmer attention and it can only be done by helping the 
States employ enough agents to at least partially meet these needs, 
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Speaking of the lack of time for individual work with farmers, there is the 
educational program conducted for farm boys and girls called the 4-H Club pro 
gram I know our county agent during the summer months will have a good 
many night meetings with 4-H Clubs in addition to his regular day’s work. 
This is a substantial part of the county agent’s job and it is mighty important 
to us and we do not want to see it slighted It may be that some of our agents 
could be more efficient and perhaps better methods of informing the farmer are 
in order. I know that I learn more when one man presents a subject than I do 
from another. Maybe some research in this field would help the whole educa 
tional program. 

I can’t find any fault in the Department of Agriculture press releases about 


placing more emphasis on research and education It must of necessity include 
all phases of agriculture and certainly every tool of education would be used to 
take results of research to the farmer. If we are going to continue to farm and 
make a living, we are most certainly going to have to depend on the latest 
research findings to give us the best methods These good farming practices 


mean conservation of our land and water, and profit for us, and that is what 
we farmers are interested in I would urge vou to consider strengthening our 
agriculture by giving support to research and education, the real tools for the 
advancement of agriculture. 


[From the Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho, November 8, 1953] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO Ezra TAFT BENSON, THE PUBLIC, AND CATTLEMEN EVERYWHERE 


We, the undersigned east end cattle feeders of Twin Falls and Jerome Counties, 
wish to go on record as being absolutely opposed to any Government interference 
with our industry—either as to controls or price supports of any kind 

In our line of business, like all others, we expect to take a loss now and then, 
But even so, we still prefer to conduct our business affairs as independent 
individuals, without Goverment price supports and controls, 

Commonsense should tell us that the price of beef has been too high to en- 
courage widespread consummation of meat in this country. Our problem is not to 
secure higher prices, supported by the Government. Instead, we should strive for 
greater consumption at prices the consuming public can afford to pay. 

To our way of thinking, no legitimate farmer or cattleman needs a Government 
handout. We prefer to abide by the law of supply and demand and upon this 
principle we will stand 

We ure in wholehearted accord with Secretary of Agriculture Benson's program 
and want to make it clear to the public, the cattlemen’s association, and the 
administration, that we did not have a hand in any part of the caravan that 
descended upon Washington recentl) We had nothing to do with anyone 
making that trip. 

Ve regard the cattle industry as too vital and important a part of our national 
economy to be subsidized by the Government. We feel that this great industry 
is fully capable of working out its own problems, and we hope it will continue 
to maintain its identity under the banner of free enterprise, instead of being 
swallowed up by a political bureaucracy 

Guy Olin, Ed Uhlig, Henry Jones, Glen Magel, Gerald Hamilton, 
H. G. Lauterbach, Don Stafford, L. V. Jones, George Coiner, H. H. 
Fisher, Jack D. Claiborn, “Chuch” and “Hank” Coiner, W. B. 
Savage, P. L. Lawrence, Claude M. Gorden, Peter Link, H. N. 
Champlin, H. B. Long, Jr., John 8S. Feldhusen & Son, C. W. Coiner, 
Shoesole Ranch (Chris and Bert Callen), W. G. Sampson, Doughty 
and Wright, Dan Rogerson, Charlie J. Marshall, Ed. Olmstead & 
Sons, J. H. Breckenridge 


The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Feldhusen. 

I would like ens repeat for the benefit of the people here: the state- 
ments you file, even though you don’t read them, will become a part 
of the record and avail: able to all the members of the committee and 
will be considered. I realize that there are many of you who arenes 
earlier who would have liked to have a period earlier in the day but 
we have so many witnesses it was not possible to reach all of ‘them 
before this hour. 
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The next witness is Mr. Lienhart. Following him will be Mr. J. D 
Turnidge. Is he present ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. G. B. Wilson, of Lapwai, Idaho, present ? 

(No re ponse. ) 

Phe CuamrMan. Is Mr. George Zwainz, of Reardon, Wash., present ‘ 

(No I'é ponst 

The Cuairman. Is Mr. Richard Mueller, of Cornelius, Oreg., 
present ¢ He is president of the Oregon Farmers Union, as | 
understand it. 

(No re spol se.) 

Phe Cramman. Is Mr. Arnold Gnos, of Cornelius, Oreg., present ? 

(No 3 Sponse. } 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Roy E. Rutschman, of Cornelius, Oreg. ! 

(No ‘sponse. ) 

The ( HARMAN. Mr. C.F. Feeler, of Nampa, Idaho? 

Mr. Frever. Here. 

Phe CrairRMAN. You W il] be next, Mr. Feeler. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. LIENHART, OF WOODBURN, OREG. 


Mr. Liennarr. At this stage of the gvame the committee probably 
feels in the position of the young ae at a recent auction sale who 
happily bid $1.89 on a lamb only to and it was being sold by the 
pound 

Iam John D. Lienhart. Tama dairy farmer. I am speaking 
on behalf of my neighbors who are both diversified farmers and 
Mh rl] busi ess men who » depel qa upon the farmer fo. their livelihood. 


Today the Am erical “armer s one of the lowest paid workers in 
Oul conol iV. We 1i¢ 1 th it the American farmer earns for his hourly 
wage AaDDproxlin fay one-third the amount that the average industrial 
worke earns. We find that he earns much less than in COMparison 
with the ave1 Lore onstruction worker. The average nah strial worke r 
earl pproximately 81.75 per hour; the average construction worker, 
based on an 85-city irvey, earns ipproximately 82.20 per hour; but 
the American farmer, 1f his wages were computed on present-day 
vage-and-hour standards. would be found to be earning an average 
of approximately 45 cents per hour base pay. 


If we are to have price supports ind Tam nota judge as to whether 
they are necessary ol not, | fee] those price support should be ba ed 
on cost of production and should be placed under all products alike, 
notata level to increase Ineflicient production but at a level to 1nerease 
undue, unsettling influences in our agriculture picture. But turning 
the spotlight from agricultural price supports to industrial price 
supports, where they belong, and where the spotlight belongs, we find 
that our industry in the United States has been operating under a 
price-support system almost since the beginning of our Natio 

High price supports, tariffs. We have tariffs as high as 75 percent 
on some items. I feel, ind so do man \ ot my neighbors, that acricul- 
tural products are entitled to somewhere near equality on tariff pro- 
tection. pinata wh roducts that come in early tariff free are protected 
by tariffs soon att r they are manufac nad 

In closing I would hi ke to toue h one more point and that is our ACP 


payments. The present system of payments which gives outright 
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grants to farmers on the basis of practices completed, is unfair in that 
it favors the demand for capital. What should be substituted is a 
long-term low interest rate loan on these payments so that all farmers 
alike can benefit. These loans should be limited so that no farm can 
owe over a certain amount to the AAA at any one time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY JOHN D. LIENHAKT, WoopgurN, OreEG. 


The following observations are offered in support of the contention that some 
very basic changes in legislation affecting American agriculture are necessary 
if the Nation’s farmers are to achieve any degree of economic equality 

1. American agriculture is probably the lowest paid segment of our economy 

The average American farmer has an hourly labor return approximately one 
third that of the average industrial worker and less than one-third that of the 
average construction worker. Industrial workers receive an average hourly 
wage of about $1.75 per hour and according to a recent 85-city survey the average 
construction worker receives $2.20 

The American farmer is today in the poorest position economically that he 
has been in since 1941. 
3. At the same time that wages are higher than ever and corporation profits 
’ 





at a very high level the net farm income has decreased 7 percent in the past year 
4. Warmers today must compe i e purcha f ricultural land, with 
capital derived from other fields of endeavor. Everywhere wage earners in 
indust are purchasing farms in competition with bona fide f I 
5. On American farms today there is a vast potenti arket for ods l 
services that can become active only if f rs ure a to receive increased 
returns fo1 ( products. Goods purchased and labor hired by a prosperous 
griculture would have a long time stabilizing « t on our economy. A pros 
per agriculture insures a prosperous nation 
‘\ m can enj ] S] it ul ] t I I y 
i ! endure continued no! (When link is | i tl 
chain is also broken.) 
| term, “free enterprise.” has onl limited 1 ning in an economy in 
hich dustry receive extremely high tariff protection, is bolstered by fair 
ade-practice law and is permitted numerous devices to avoid payment of 
income taxes, and where labor is surrounded by a protective fence of labor-rela 
and wage-and-hour laws An “even breal for Ameri farmers 


The following recommendations are offered for consideration in the hone that 


ay assist in proving conditions for American agriculture and that our 
Congress has the wisdom and courage to take the necessary eps to allow 
America’s farmers to gain some semblance of economic equalit th other 
sxroups 
rARIFFS AND FOREI RAI 


Agriculture should enjoy tariff protection equal to tliat enjoyed by industry 
and labor. Many agriculture items and competitive items which are permitted 
duty-free or with a very small import duty become immediately subject to a 
high protective tariff once they have gone through manufacturing channels 

In order to stimulate international trade and avoid undue economie disturb- 
ance tariffs should first be equalized then gradually lowered to provide the 
needed stimulus. All imports should carry some import duty. Agriculture 


should not be expected to carry the full burden of increased foreign trade, 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Price supports should be based on a cost-of-production formula which takes 
into consideration all production costs including taxes, labor, interest, and in- 
vestment. Price supports should be held at a level high enough to prevent eco- 
nomic disaster but low enough to discourage inefficient production. Price sup- 
ports based on average cost of production would encourage production of dif- 
ferent crops in areas and on farms best suited to production of said crops, or 
where local demand is sufficient to make such production profitable. 


38490—54—pt. 12—18 
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Our present parity formula is unfair and unrealistic and should be replaced 
as soon as a reasonable workable formula can be evolved. 
SOIL-CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 
| ‘ plan of outright payments for soil-conservation practices is unfair 
! f s 1 farmer \ has ¢ ta Chis plan should be scrapped in 
f ter! nite ved l-conservatic practices. 
ld LOO per e cost of the approved practice but 
‘ e 11 ited as to the: yunt which could 
ie ne I iW ila e Tail » farmers and would 
be ! \ ! ! rvation practices have not been 
l 
( ‘ Is iid be undertaken to 
\ Axi of local control should be main- 
et Ww efficient administration 
I gi tod is the placing, in the 
D f re e 2 pl the best interests of 
i j ect it ige has been done by the is 
| ! plained statements by department 
U t ! 21 lie anpower the only fair selective-service 
\ W mits s def its 
1 7 
ihe CiAIRMAN Che next is Mr. ieelei 


STATEMENT OF C. F. FEELER, REPRESENTING THE IDAHO STATE 
BEEKEEPING ASSOCIATION 


Mi. F'eever. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I have 


anded my paper to the secretary here. I will elaborate on an intro- 
duction more because time is short, Ed Feeler is my name. I am 
the St Db an C1 pectoi for Idaho. I am the delegate for the 
Idaho B epel Association, which represent about 150 to 200 
comme! | producers and an aggregate of 125,000 colonies of bees. 
Wi have tad In Tie past Z i eal ! idaho Sshnori crops. That Is ho 


fault of anything except nature. Some of those crops have been 
due to the methods of farmui ra ithe use of Insecticides, We have 
sustained a lot of bee losses through the use of insecticides. We hope 
that you will give our paper due consideration. We think that the 
beekeepers have a place in agriculture. The bees are necessary for 
lture in the production of seed crops, legume seeds, and fruits. 
In fact, there are 50 major crops that bees are depended on for 
pollination. 

I speak for the producers of Idaho and when you sum this up and 
get your data together, I hope thet vou will give us due consideration 
and What support you can. 

The Cuamman. Thank you 


(The statement is as follows :) 


The beekeepers in the intermountain region have been in a deplorable eco- 
nomic state for the past several years with few if any young men choosing the 
vocation as their life’s work. Operations of a slight few are becoming larger 
due to the necessity of increased volume, but for the most part beekeepers are 
looking for a way out of their business since there are practically no buyers. 
Beekeepers are forced to operate their outfits not as economically but as cheaply 
as possible and then supplement their honey and wax income with some other 
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line of work in order to make a living. This condition exists primarily due t 
the following reasons: 

1. Decreased yields of honey due to soil and cultural practices now employed 
in modern agriculture through the extensive use of insecticides. Average yields 
n this area are about 60 percent of what they were 15 years ago 





2. Because honey is supported at 70 percent of parity or 10 and 10% cents 
nd, average crop being about 40 pounds per hive, making an average 
s income of $4 per hive or $4,000 for a 1,000-colony unit, about $2,500 
penses This nvestment fo Such a unit represents approxi itely 20,000 
rhe operator would have approximately $1,500 I retu for his year’s 
perations 
I I s dor rt lend elf readily n zat l ost 
igricultu lit Aplary op n calls for the be | ’ 
t. | nomi vt industry is unable to venture or pursue ext 
l rimentati 
Kix r1"¢ ih } er this iso 60-pt i l¢ I 9 > 
( d lots, \ 1 is 2 ce abo last i I 147 ‘ 
nt ‘ { Gasoline p S ave l , S } 
! S up 15 yr it, and labor 25 cer ! 
I face of 1 these facts Depal ¢ 
pp LO 1 10%% cents where it w 11 and 11% « S pe wound 
WV ol ¢ ust have it 12 ° | nts per poi l 
honey e produce to ever begin to pros] 
Again, in the face of this decline to the producer of 1 cent a pound it 
he wholesale price of 5-pound pails has increased get illy at about 
ents for a case of 12 and the retail price, of course, has raised propor 
nately. This proves that honey can retail at a higher price 
7. We are submitting the program as follows: (1) That the loan program, 
as has been established for 1952 and 1953, be continued: (2) price be et at 


13 and 14 cents per pound, or 90 percent of parity, whichever is greater; (3) 
that one price be established for all geographical areas in the United States; 
and (4) that the procedure outlined in section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1938 be used to restrict imports of honey. 

Since we are in one of the largest garden-seed producing areas and legume 
seed is produced in abundance, to say nothing of our fruit production, we feel 
that our place is vital not only to ourselves but to the overall agricultural econ- 
omy of this State and Nation, and since beekeeping is so unprofitable in this 
region it is imperative that in order to maintain a healthy pollination program 
by inducing young capable men to enter our ranks, it will be necessary to par 
ticipate in a much higher market than at present 

C. F. FEELER, 
Delegate, Idaho State Beekeeping Association 
Roy BAUMGARTNER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southivestern Idaho Beekeepers Association. 


The CuHatrmMan. Mr. Sutton? 


STATEMENT OF MR. SUTTON, OF MIDVALE, IDAHO 


Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am 
a farmer from Midvale, Idaho. I am vice chairman of the Washing- 
ton County-Idaho County Farm Bureau and I am also a director of 
the Farmers Cooperative Creamery at Payette. 

We raise cattle; we have about 400 head of cattle, and also farm 
1,200 acres of land. We raise wheat and hay and we dairy. I have 
heard quite a number of suggestions here as to what should be done. 
I don’t see how the committee could help but be somewhat confused 
about the solution to our problems. It has been suggested by some 
that the price supports on wheat should be removed or substantially 
lowered so that the livestock feeder could feed profitably. I think 
any supports we have on now shouldn’t be removed because if it hadn’t 
been for the dairy supports that we had, the supports on milk and the 
supports on wheat, we would have been in a very bad position at this 
time ourselves. 
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[ have also heard Mr. Fred Phillips say that the cattle raiser should 
stand on his own feet, and that woul soon separate the men from the 
boys. I want to tell you that I am associated with three of my sons 
in farming and I don’t want to be separated from them. If this con- 
tinues as it is they are going to be separated from their industry and 
I am soon going to be separated from mine because regardless of what 
position you are in financially you can’t lose $10,000 to $15,000 a year 
and survive very long. 

I have also heard suggestions that we should learn to do a better 
job and all that. I have been farming for 45 years. I am a grad- 
uate of _ University of Idaho and I think I am fairly intelligent. 


I think t I know a oo things about farming and I don’t see how 
I can east my conditions enough so that I can go out in the market 
and buy products of la ao that are getting 3 or 4 times as much 
pay as [ get for my hour’s work, and survive. 

There have been a lot of . a that I intended to say but 
t] ere 1S ho use in repeating. The Te. I believe th if I will discon- 
tinue my remarks at this time. 

[I thank you. 

The Crramman. Thank vou very much, Mr. Sutte 

Mi Gunn ¢ ' 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT D. GUNN, OF WEISER, IDAHO 


M . GU? M C] airm: nN, ] am I verett Graunn. oft Weiser. Idaho. 
S01 than 20 years ago—you may not remember me—I appeared 
ommittee at Hutchinson, Kans., in the southern district. 
3 of : ma I find myself in the same kind of busine they 

r in Idaho—near Weiser, Idaho, in the Mountain 
Val : 

I want to commend th ommittee for he work you are doing. 
To. is the most outstanding, democratic advance in my lifetime. 
\\ ] (rove hment come ou to 1 nd hears n \ duals uch 

mi lf, tead of just listening to leaders al nd I belong 
to many organizations, both co-ops and farm bureaus; I have been a 
member of the Farm Bureau 25 years—I want to say that you have 
( a lot of good in lire tly. 


You have started some of our leader hip mn our organizations 
stomping back through the grassroots to find out what their mem- 
bership were thinking. Before they were giving us pills of intelli- 
gence on what to think, and I am not using any ahiaa because it 1s 
. situation that grew up. It is a situation we face, so I drove this 
150 miles to repeat this experience before a whole congressional 
committee, 

This congressional committee, I think, is going to pioneer in—you 
will notice a lot of this has been covered, this agricultural situation, 
so 1 am covering it generally—it is going to pioneer in the grassroots 
idea. When that is done you will get what all of us are thinking 
about as well as what our leaders are thinking, and that is all right. 

I appreciate the opportunity of this hearing. I want to mention 
one thing in particular, because I know the figures of so many of 
these farm products. A great many of them like wheat depend upon 
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exports. I am thankful—I think I will just give myself away, I 
voted for the minority group that is in Washington today, but I just 
want to be thankful to the present administration that they have 
made efforts toward a negotiated peace because with fore ign trade 
so necessary for our farm products, and none of us, even outside of 
economics it is a moral problem, we don’t want to give our blood to 
support this farm program. 

We are in turmoil at the present time because—I hope we are start- 
ing on an economy of peace—I think there is enough hate and so on 
coing around that I think we have a little more coodw ill even within 
our own country. This committee is doing that. It is creating good 
will all over the country. I am surprised at how many me mbers of 
this committee are being quoted up in my part of the country. 

My part is now Idaho. I just want to—when this committee has 
a chance—to do something for world peace, which we have got to 
have to get these foreign markets. We talk about friendly nations 
My organization talks about trading with friendly nations. But 
I have a son in Yugoslavia and he got in there, they didn’t even 
examine his badge, but today we have not received word from him 
for weeks. He left Arabia as an oilman and he is in Yugoslavia 
Yesterday that was a friendly nation. Today it is not, and it is 
likely not to be so. I have been in Yugoslavia myself. We have 
poured millions of dollars in there on ammunition, and not very much 
on food. We poured millions of dollars in there on ammunition. 

One of the crack armies of Europe is in Yugoslavia. We have 
poured millions of dollars abroad in arms. I think it is time we re 
lieved some of these surplus commodities on a goodwill condition. 
I want to s ave this in closing, because I am emphasizing this, and Ik 
will leave my paper: When we risk half as muc . for peace as we 
have been risking for war, it will help this situation generally. When 
I testified before the committee some £ 20 years ago I Sal id that some of 
these programs are terrible. I used to take shots for asthma. I am 
going to have to take a subsidy shot now, I think. But I don’t want 
to take them very long because they are not a cure. I think a cure is 
in a cooper: itive ‘deve ‘lopme nt, a voodwill program within and plenty 
of cooper: atives to balance our economic setup. 

When $5 billion are given to one major monopoly for defense in 
juic; y contracts, you can’t tell me it is not a subsidy for that corpora 
tion. So I am willing to take my subsidy because I am helping to 
feed the trough. We are facing another situ: ition not in my paper. 
One of the m onopolies of forestry are coming in and driving out the 
little lumberman and our watershed on Mans Creek. Idaho. is going 
to be ruined because we only have part-season water. That was 
brought to my attention. I am more or less new there. The old 
cattlemen and older men there brought up a problem at a meeting 
the night before last. It is one of the problems they will strip that 
forest everything above a foot. As a last method they will knock 
down trees and there will be no shade there to hold the snowfall for 
our water. That is another problem that faces us in the West in the 
little mountain valleys where we de pend on snowfall for water. 


I want to thank this committee for this op portunity of appearing 
before you. 


38490—54— pt. 12——_14 
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(The statement is as follows:) 
STATEMENT OF EvereETT D. GUNN, WEISER, IDAHO 


I. Value of such a committee—commendation: 

(a) Random sampling of that throughout agriculture. 

(b) Setting wise examples in real democracy for other congressional commit- 
tees as Well as organizational leaders. We need more of this grassroots idea in 
our economic structure to let off steam and get a sample of thinking. Since 
this committee has been functioning it has already sent some of our agricultural 
organization leaders stomping back to their membership grassroots on the 
same kind of mission where before there was an attitude of aloofness. 

Il. We commend the efforts in Washington toward a negotiated world peace 
and any steps toward an economy of peace through the adjustment period may 
be a problematic one. God speed the day when we shall take as much risk 
for peace as for war. This is a moral problem as well as economic. 

Ill. To solve the immediate situation it looks like we are going to have some 
Government controls and subsidies, since so many other big industries have their 
nose in the subsidy “hog trough”; also, no one can tell me that $5 billion of juicy 
Government defense contracts to one big corporation does not act as a subsidy to 
that business. 

IV. Since many of our monopolies seem even bigger than the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, we feel that to decentralize that Government and turn too much 
over to weak local and State governments would be to further weaken all 
control of these vast organizations. These powerful monopolies have stream- 
lined public relations departments and not only attempt to control the thoughts 
of public officials and the public in general, but by clever ways are constantly 
attempting to invade our farm organizations and co-ops with their espionage. 

V. We especially feel that the larger water resources units are a natural mo- 
nopoly and so the future expansion of our wholesale production of power 
should be in the hands of our Government, such being retailed by private 
corporations, REA, and municipalities as in the past. 

VI. That while subsidies may be the answer for the immediate present that 
Government should get out of the subsidy business for all sectors of our economy 
unless perhaps a cultural postage subsidy for periodicals. Some of our mag- 
azines must have forgotten that us taxpayers have been subsidizing them to 
the tune of nearly a quarter of a billion a year 

VII. For a permanent program the farmer needs to be helped to help him- 
self, by a better streamlined code, credit, or educational aids for cooperatives, 
not only producers, but marketing and consumers, and credit co-ops as well. Give 
the farmer a chance to stand on his own feet and he can do it as well as any 
group, provided, of course, that other industries are also kept out of Uncle Sam’s 
“hog trough.” 

The co-op movement came into being in England and America simultaneously, 
and is an American way of life and thoroughly compatible within the structure 
of our free-enterprise system. 

VIII. In general, there is need of goodwill such as generated by this com- 
mittee from the sharecropper of the South to the cattlemen of the North- 
west. We could get along with less hate and McCarthyism with its police- 
state methods that by sweeping generalities persecute the innocent as well 
as the guilty in our country. I am sure a solution will come out of this 
committee—not a lopsided one of class versus class with the big monopolies 
on top. 

The CHarrMan. We thank you. 

Before we conclude, the Chair desires to make the following docu- 
ments a part of the record of this hearing: Statements of Donald D. 
Benedict, of Culdesac, Idaho; F. L. Klingensmith, of Worley, Idaho; 
J. W. Person, of Curlew, Wash.; Beulah M. Ringe, secretary, Wash- 
ington County Farmers Union; J. J. Preston, of Mansfield, Wash.; 
J. G. Janssen, of Ritzville, Wash.; O. W. Demruy, of Colville, Wash.; 
Elvis R. Eaton, of Hoquiam, Wash.: Bert C. LeVering and Edlah 
LeVering, of Grays Harbor County, Wash. ; Leo Horrigan, of Prosser, 
Wash.; Carl Metzger, chairman, Grays Harbor Soil Conservation 
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District; Mrs. William Ehlers, of Grand Coulee, Wash.: Blaine W. 
Henderer, of Pullman, Wash., representing the Washington Swine 
Breeders Association. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


CULDESAC, IDAHO, November 2, 1953. 
Hope AGRICULTURAL HEARINGS, 
Care of Pendleton Chamber of Commerce, Pendleton, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN : It is my desire to go on record as favoring the continued opera- 
tion of the soil-conservation nursery at Pullman, Wash., on a regional basis. 

This nursery has during the past few years contributed much to the economy 
of the farmers in the region. Among its major accomplishments, it has tested, 
named, and released such widely used new strains of grasses as Manchar smooth 
brome, Intermediate wheatgrass, Bromar mountain brome, Primar slender wheat- 
grass, Topar pubescent wheatgrass, and Whitmar beardless wheatgrass. These 
grasses are so superior to the grasses previously available that during the past 
6 or 7 years hundreds of farmers in the Northwest have engaged in production 
of seed of the new strains. Thousands of farms in the Western States now 
have hay, pasture, and conservation plantings in which these new strains of 
grasses have been used. 

The economy drive now being made by the USDA is most certainly to be 
applauded. I believe, however, that provision should be made for adequate 
research as this is probably the most valuable service the USDA can provide 
for the American farmers. The SCS nursery has and can continue to contribute 
much in the field of research. Its work and the benefits from its work have been 
regional in nature. I believe the nursery should continue to operate on a 
regional basis. 

Yours respectfully, 
DonALD D. BENEDICT, 
Farmer and Seedsman. 


Wok.ey, IDAHO, October 31, 1953. 
Mr. OREN ALLISON, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 


Drak Mr. ALLISON: Several of the Spokane radio stations (which are the ones 
we listen to most) have been telling of the meeting that is to be held there in 
Pendleton, and for all farmers wishing to express their opinion on or preference 
for any farm agricultural plan to write you. 

I, and many others I have talked with, do not like the plans we have been 
compelled to accept—or else. 

1. It forces all consumers to have to pay the same price (the stock, dairy, 
and poultry raisers, as well as foreign trade). 

2. The Government, under the present law, cannot touch (wheat, for instance) 
before Aprail 30 of the following crop year, then it must sell at a loss in many 
cases and also to have a great quantity in storage. 

3. The feeders of stock and poultry cannot break even with high-priced feeds 

4. If the wheat raisers (we raise wheat followed with peas or barley or oats) 
were given an adequate price for a certain number of bushels, not acres, and 
then allowed to raise additional wheat which would have to take the prevailing 
market price. This should relieve the Government of making loans or holding 
in storage any wheat. 

An article in our Sopkesman-Review, from Colfax, Wash., October 21, states 
how the farmers in Whitman County have been raising wheat every year by ferti- 
lizing, making Whitman County the highest wheat-producing county in the 
Nation: some 18 or 20 million bushels per year. 

Such actions have and are causing a considerable amount of the farmers's 
and the Government’s trouble, as to the wheat surpluses. 

Small farmers with a couple hundred acres of cropland or less (we have 182 
acres, according to the PMA) should not be penalized as we have been under 
the wheat acreage allotment plan now in effect. 

A price floor under the entire crop of any commodity, in my opinion, just ean- 
not prove successful, especially a perishable commodity as potatoes. It has 
always appeared to me as though those actions were put in as vote getters and 
the losses which we all had to pay eventually was first payed by our Government. 
Then came the higher taxes. 
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I do not believe the same formula will apply to all forms of agriculture, but 
I would like to see a “two price” plan for wheat put into effect for wheat and 
consideration given to the farmers with limited acres 

Livestock prices should not be set whereby “feeder speculators” would find it 
as profitable to operate A fixed price for any commodity for the entire produc 
tion and without any restrictions will ruin any business 

Very truly, 
F. L. KLINGENSMITH. 


CURLEW, WASH., October 28, 1953. 
Mr. OBEN ALLISON, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Pendelton, Oreg. 

Dear Str: We do not favor price supports. Use foreign-aid money to purchase 
the lower grades of beef. This aid should be prompt. Make low-interest, long- 
time loans available so that breeding stock need not be sacrificed to meet the 
high prices we have to pay. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. PERSON. 


BEAVERTON, OrEG., October 28, 1958. 
Mr. ArnoLp GNOs, 
President, Washington County Farmers Union 
Cornelius, Oreg. 


Dear Mr. GNos A summary of the opinions of the group of key members of 


the Washington County Farmers Union which met at your home Tuesday, October 
27, is given below The discussion was based on the eight questions as outlined 
by the House Agriculture Committee 

No. 1 Answer is “No,” 

No. 2. Group generally held for 100 percent parity, not less than 90 percent. 

No. 3. Turned down decisively any two-price system 


1 


No. 4. As concerns the dairy industry, it was felt that it needs support. The 


feeling was that the Government should do something about perishables though 
the group had no plan to offer No cattlemen present 
N. 5. Establish a world food bank to take care of food surpluses. One sugges 


» 


tion was made for a 3- or 4-cornered trade among a small group of countries to 
take care of surpluses 

No. 6. Leave the ACP-PMA program, in principle, as it is, and by all means 
continue the community committeemen system 

No. 7. The general feeling was that crop insurance should be made available 
to those who wish it 
No. 8. No. The group feels that there should be more Government money 
vailable at the low-interest rates 

Fraternally yours, 
sEULAH M. RINGE, 
Secretary, Washington County Farmers Union. 


MANSFIELD, WASH., October 20, 1953. 
Mr. OREN ALLISON, 
Chamber of Commerce, Pe ndleton, Oreg 


Dear Mr. Attitson: IT am a farmer, located in Douglas County, Wash., and 
have been in the farming business some thirty-odd years. I voted for quotas last 
August, and would again under similar circumstances, but I am not in favor of 
quotas as administered at present 

We are allowed to seed other grains on land left out from wheat grown on 
allotted acres It will also put the wheatgrower in competition with the poultry 
farmer and meat producers To be sure, the poultryman, dairvman, and meat 
feeder will get cheaper feed, but will it offset the extra competition? 

I feel the two-price system will be of greater benefit to all concerned if properly 
handled. It must be strictly enforced. The export portion should be flexible 
enough so it could be traded to people of underprivileged countries on their 
ability to produce. It should be used to halt communism wherever possible. 
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At the hearing I would like to have all witnesses state what portion of their 
income comes from direct agriculture, the kind of ugriculture, and where located. 
I expect to be at the hearing on November 4, but do not care to testify. I am 
willing, however, to answer any questions in connection with the above statements, 

Yours truly, 
J. J. PRESTON. 


RirzvILLeE, WAsH., October 22, 1958. 
Mr. OBEN ALLISON, 
Chamber of Commerce 


, Pendleton, Oreg. 

DEAR Sir: I would like to give you my opinion on the wheat situation. 

I think the only way to solve our surplus problem is by some sort of a two- 
price plan with a set price for domestic consumption and a competitive price for 
export. We must be able to compete with other countries for export trade. 

This quota or allotment plan will get us nowhere in the end. 

We are losing our foreign trade, because our prices are too high. So we will 
have to be able to meet the prices of other countries 

Otherwise our wheat will pile up until we will have no more room for it. 

Yours truly, 
J. G. JANSSEN. 


COLVILLE, WASH., October 20, 1953. 
Mr. OREN ALLISON, 
Pendleton, Orea. 

DeAR Sir: I am writing to you in regards to farming conditions as they are 
at present. Something will have to be done and quick. Most all small cattlemen 
will be broke and that is not good on the economy. I would suggest cattle prices 
be supported on the prices of July 1952; anything under that I cannot make ends 
meet. Last year— 


1952=9 yearlings and 1 calf brought classi saecbilela a nai sev choice aiainanthes -. $1, 567. 89 
1953=9 yearlings and 1 ¢ealf brought sc serahesaa aes $55. 32 


It is impossible for me to pay my expenses this year and my creditors are 
hollering their heads off at the end of the year. I am $2,000 in the red. 

Now I have been farming since 1924 and believe me I have really seen some bad 
times, but I actually believe we are on the verge of one of the worst depressions 
this country ever seen. When we get a fair price for our cattle we buy every- 
thing—cars, gasoline, electrical appliances, pay our taxes on time, farm equip- 
ment, baling wire, barb wire, nails, staples, and a thousand other items. But 
when we are broke and in the red we can’t buy anything, can’t even pay our 
just bills. My credit has been 100 percent but after this mess it isn’t going to be 
wortha dam. I told my creditors I wasn’t going to sign any notes. My property 
is clear and its going to stay that way. 

When I sell some more cattle I am going to pay my creditors $5 per month as 
long as my money lasts, then they can wait just the same as I. I had my tractor 
overhauled last spring; they charged me $4 per hour labor, the parts were less 
than the labor—all told, $520. They charge me 85 cents per pound of coffee 
and then have the nerve to offer me 10 cents for my cattle. You people in 
Washington better wake up before it is too late. We can’t exist on promises; 
things are sure getting in a mess. 

Yours truly, 
O. W. DemMINe. 


Hoqu1aM, Wasnu., October 23, 1958. 
Congressman CLIFFORD HOopr, 
In care of Pendleton Chamber of Commerce, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

Your Honor: Enclosed is true grassroots opinion of farmers in Grays Har- 
bor County, Wash. The expression, which I am sure you will find, states a nation- 
wide general opinion of 80 percent of the small farmers, the type of farmer who 
spends his time on the farm and not in Washington lobbying. 

If you will take a cross section of those represented at the meeting in Pendleton 
you will find the majority are not from this 80 percent but from those who are 
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financially able to attend this meeting, also others, and their business still runs 
just as usual. Some will truly be representing their communities. 

I am appealing to you to see that the majority of farmers are served and that 
those in all of the agriculture pursuits, not just a few, will be protected. 

You, as I, know that 12 months, even 10, will break tens of thousands of farm- 
ers who have considerable money borrowed on machinery, on livestock, etc. 
Those boys who have come out of Korea are in a majority among those who 
have had to borrow to get started again. If we break them, how are they going 
to feel’ 

I am stating these facts as one with a bank balance and not with a mortgage 
and do not wish to take advantage of my neighbors who are less fortunate 
and would have to sell their premium stock at a sacrifice. 

Hope these grassroot opinions will answer your questionnaire. Thanking you 
as a representative from my community and yours for a better country in which 
to live 

Very truly yours, 
Ervis R. Eaton. 





KESOLUTION DiscUSSION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Whereas any one portion of the discussion questionnaire could be construed 
to be the vote of this grange. This resolution has been formed to take place of 
the discussion questionnaire and expresses the grassroot opinion of this grange 
as this cannot be done by “yes” or “no”; and 

Whereas increasing production per worker merely increases surpluses and 
limits jobs for others with lower buying power. Full employment for all with 
a good living wage are necessary for full purchasing power of labor; and 

Whereas all parts of A-6 of discussion questionnaire are helps to marketing of 
surpluses and help meet the food needs of those to whom food is provided but 
still does not guarantee parity to the producer ; and 

Whereas farmers must produce 25 to 40 percent more than they know will be 
consumed to provide for emergencies so the people will not starve. Example: 
Droucht in Texas: and 

Whereas 80 percent of the population are labor and farm consumers whose 
incomes are less than $20,000 yearly: and 

Wheres parity on just a few crops encourages raising those crops, causing : 
surplus of those crops and often scarcity in others. When acreage or quantity 
(bushels, etc.) is controlled, the farmer produces other crops and creates a sur- 
plus which makes a hardship on nonprotected crops: and 

Whereas there is no way to control surpluses except by production allotments, 
and selling at a price both local and foreign consumers can pay: and 

Whereas stockpiles and surplus storage hinder consumption by raising the 
cost to the consumer which is unfair. Example: The potato scandal: and 

Whereas when necessary to control production of products all farmers receive 
parity protection of their incomes or acreage up to $20.000. Control should be 
placed on a production percentage basis above the $20,000 income; and 

Whereas a two-price system is unfair to small producers as they always get 
the No. 2 price or 60 percent of parity. Producers of larger amounts are always 
more attractive to wholesale buyers and get the 90 percent of parity. Example: 
Grade A and factory milk: and 

Whereas there are millions of farmers with a wide varietv of agricultural 
prices nor can co-ops handle their 25 to 40 percent surpluses; and 

Whereas non-Government protection eliminates the small family farmer and 
the trend should be to the country and not to the city; and 

Whereas foreign trade if not subsidized by our Government may create more 
national disaster than benefit to agriculture: and 

Whereas we subsidize lumber industries by making nontaxable tree farms and 
assist in paving fire tax. Port dock, dredging. jetties, railroads, and steamship 
lines and airlines are subsidized. Industries are subsidized by pratective tariffs 
and amortization: and 

Whereas it is better to have production controls and surrender a few rights and 
privileges than to surrender your farm for a mortgage or loan: and 

Whereas if industry with its millions can accept doles cheerfully, why let 
your false pride control self-protection. Example: Big business and industry 
have received a subsidy of $40.787 000.000 since World War II (from Congres- 
sional Record, 83d Cong., vol. 99, No. 92): Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That Humptulips Grange, No. 730, go on record this 9th day of Octo- 
ber 1953, favoring 100 percent of parity on all farm products; and be it further 
Resolved, That we go on record favoring the simple and common soil-conserva- 
tion practices so that all size farmers may participate from year to year; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to the Pomona and State 
granges, also to our State senators and representatives. 
[SEAL] Bert C. LEVERING, 
Master. 
Eptan LEVERING, 
Secretary. 


I am writing in behalf of “family farmers”; this type of farmer comprises 
80 percent of the farmers of the United States and of your congressional dis- 
trict 98 percent. Do not let anyone kid you, they are not kidding me, for I 
have made some local surveys, not on paper, but by personal contact. Of 150 
small farmers contacted on incentive payments, only 8 were not in favor of the 
payments and they were having river damage, and wanted assistance greater than 
PMA can pay. We must have river control and sufficient funds should be 
appropriated direct to the various counties of the States where it would receive 
the maximum use of the moneys expended, but we must remember that not to 
exceed 20 percent of the farmers live in river bottoms, and that PMA and 
river control serve two different groups of people, and yet those in the river 
bottoms still have the use of the funds derived from PMA. 

Why try to cut out PMA that serves 100 percent of the farmers. The only 
change that should be made is to change the maximum payments from $2,500 
to $750, and increase the opportunity for incentive payments to the smaller 
farmer. Remember that $2,500 is more than the gross income of 75 percent 
of the farmers of the United States. 

We do not need more experts to tell us how to farm, but more assistance from 
farmers that know how to farm. We need and must have our extension service 
and they may need some more manpower and more implements with which 
to do the work. When incentive payments are taken from those that have 
the real need and are given to the selfish few who have the time to lobby for 
what they want, IT am not willing to concede the right fo receive incentive 
payments by the majority. Here are a few examples of amortization of American 
industry, plus protective tariff, plus 10 percent of the gross expense. Incentive 
to logging and timber industries by taking timberlands off the tax roll and out 
of competition for that period and at harvesttime with only 18% inches 
going stumpage. Incentive payments to oil companies, mining, and so forth, 
for additional exploration, costs to be deducted from their income tax. Take 
this resolution found in the Lariat of May 24, 1952, of the Washington Cattle 
men’s Association: “Incentive payments to farmers are unnecessary. The 
great growth and development of United States industry is directly responsible 
to industrial research, but agricultural research has not kept pace. United 
States Department of Agriculture urged to foster research and development 
with incentive-payment funds.” This is what they say in another resolution, 
same meeting: “Range improvement in national forest: Congress petitioned to 
appropriate an equal amount to 25 percent of the grazing fees collected in 
the preceding year. The money to be allocated to the various national forests 
on the basis of grazing fees collected on each. National forest range improve- 
ment maintenance program funds, now appropriated on a ration basis, are 
considerably below that of the private operator. The United States Forest 
Service is receiving less than half enough funds to properly maintain the ranges 
and facilities.” 

Two thousand five hundred dollars was evidently not enough incentive pay 
ments to satisfy these people. They wanted to receive 25 percent of their total 
taxes or range fees back to improve the land they are using. But incentives are 
all wrong if the other 99 percent of the farmers can get a few dollars of assist- 
ance for their farms. 

A few other larger concerns receiving incentives, navigation by airplane and 
boat, railroads; enough said. I do not oppose or disapprove the above, but feel 
what is good for the goose is good for the gander. 

Parity is an incentive and who gets it? The farmer that raises produce that 
can be stored and is not perishable. Example: Wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, ete. 
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Consequently farmers try to produce protected products, making a surplus of the 
same. Remember hard wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts cannot be raised in many 
parts of the United States and farmers living in the areas are taking the shel- 
lacking of nonsupports and high prices. Perishable products, no supports, and 
high prices for everything they purchase is not a bright outlook for many farmers. 
I heard campaign promises of 100 percent of parity, including perishables, and 
Congress of the United States had its ears pretty close to the grass roots, but, of 
course, that was before election. I note the 1954 suggested program is $140 
million for PMA. The 1953 budget does not meet the needs of the program. Is 
Congress going to serve the 80 percent or the 20 percent of the farmers? I hope 
the powers that be will not forget the majority in favor of the minority. 

Listen to this on wheat alone. “Total subsidy payments under Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, were 
$167,171.581. Of this amount, $128,327,482 represented differential payments to 
commercial exporters and $38,848,999 represented differential payments on CCC 
owned commodities exported under the price support and supply program. For 
the first 6 months of fiscal vear 1955 differentials paid commercial exporters were 
$45,445,708 and for CCC $1,577,171." Why not spend $250 million on all the 
farmers in the United States? The above expenditure was for approximately 
one-half of 1 percent of the farmers in the United States. 

Remember farming is the only industry that must produce 5 to 40 percent more 
than they feel will be needed to provide for that possible shortage that nature 
may create and yet provide food so that our people will not starve. For that 
reason there is always a surplus. This surplus of 25 to 40 percent means a lower 
price for al prod icts 

Other industries can curtail production, eliminate surpluses, and maintain 
higher prices for their products. 

I was asked by the Grays-Willapa Harbor Farmers Union and several other 
small-farm operators to write you in their behalf concerning the incentive pay- 
ments for PMA. They believe in the PMA program and want it maintained to 
its fullest capacity. As our representatives and Senators we urge you to help 
us further our fight for the continuance of this program unhampered. 


STATEMENT OF LEO HorRIGAN, PROSSER, WASH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Leo Horrigan; 
I’m a wheat and cattle rancher from Prosser, Wash. Our family operates about 
22,000 acres of wheatland and we run approximately 400 head of cattle. I am 
a member of the Washington State Farm Bureau, the Washington State Grange, 
and the Washington-Idaho Wheat League. Sometimes these organizations speak 
for me, and sometimes they don’t. Today I’m speaking for myself. 

Concerning the wheat program, the Pacific Northwest is an area and a problem 
unto itself. We have always been, theoretically, a surplus area, in that we con- 
sume only about 35 percent of the hundred million bushels we raise and must 
export the balance. Since World War II, several of our markets have been sunk 
without a trace and the others are listing badly. The percentagewise freight- 
rate increases, granted since 1946, have destroyed the historic freight-rate dif- 
ferentials between ourselves and our traditional markets in the East and South- 
east, and the wheat producers of the Ohio Valley are selling the 20 million 
bushels to those areas that we used to sell. The California market has been 
largely lost to us because of the loan-rate differential between southern Idaho 
and ourselves And the Far East, that used to be a reasonably good customer, 
because of dollar lack and communistic takeover, largely no longer buy from us. 
In addition we are faced with the alarming paradox of tying up huge supplies of 
wheat in terminal storage under a loan price that cattle and poultry feeders 
cannot meet and forcing them to import corn from the Midwest. This may be 
fine for the midwestern corn grower, but it spells eventual disaster for the 
Pacific Northwest wheat farmer. 

Neither a 90 percent of parity support program, nor a flexible one will answer 
our needs. There will never be a feasible way to support storable commodities 
at 90 percent of parity without getting excessive production, severe acreage 
allotments, and marketing quotas. A flexible support program would still keep 
the price too high to encourage increased consumption through livestock feeding, 
export, and industrial uses ; would continue the surplus, and therefore would still 
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require acreage controls almost as severe as the rigid program and would give 
that much less protection to the farmer at almost the same cost to the taxpayer. 

We in eastern Washington are in a summer-fallow area, which means that we 
raise a crop on only half of our land each year. The other half must be plowed 
and weeded to give us the extra moisture required for the next year’s wheat. 
Acreage allotments for us then are doubled. Most of the wheat-growing area of 
the Northwest has no substitute crop. Unlike our midwestern brothers, we 
cannot raise soybeans, corn, milo maize, flax, or oats. Barley and rye are 
extremely poor substitutes, and generally they do not do well. 

It is for these reasons the wheat growers of the Pacific Northwest for years 
have asked for a system that would give a parity price for that portion of the 
wheat used for human food, and allow us to feed or compete in export markets 
with the balance. You will notice that I say “the system should give us that 
price,” I don’t say the Federal Government, for I believe that the consumers of 
our product should pay as fair a price for it as they ask of us for their plows, 
or labor, or use of their money. 

Agriculture is the only segment of our economy that by its very nature demands 
a surplus. The thing that has made this country strong has been the high 
standard of living we have enjoyed, and a living standard is primarily determined 
by the available food supply. The surplus was raise is not for our protection, 
but for that of the consuming public. The burden of carrying that surplus, 
therefore, should be on those for whom it is created. It is in the best interests 
of the country that the farming situation be as it is; for were the farmers able 
to control their production and therefore set price in the manner and with the 
means available to the manufacturing segment of our economy, powers such 
as we do not dream of, and power that could be used to unfortunate ends would 
vest in the hands of relatively an extremely small number of the population. 
Today only 12 percent of our people are farmers, but probably only 5 percent 
raise the major part of our food supply. If organized, as is labor, that group 
would wield a power I hope I never see in existence. 

3ecause it is in the interest of all the people that such never happens, a farm 
program that assures a fair proce to the farmer is the responsibility of all the 
people. The minimum wage and hour law is the support of labor; the low 
mailing rates are the support program for publishers: the land grants to rail- 
roads have been part of their support program. ‘These actually are all subsidies 
direct or indirect, but fair and necessary ones, and so are dozens of others we 
all could name. We, too, ask only for fair play 

A two-price plan coupled with the acceptance of foreign currency through 
barter deals would expand greatly our foreign markets. This latter, I believe, 
should be a joint endeavor of private industry and Government. Joint because 
private industry cannot undertake it alone, and joint because in many ways 
private industry can do a better job. 

I do not believe that a support program is either feasible or profitable for the 
livestock industry. One of our big crying needs in the Northwest is for feed 
at a price the cattleman can afford to pay, and this a two-price plan would solve. 
I have nothing against your Iowa corn, gentlemen, but the present unrealistic 
wheat price, in effect, susidizes the Iowa corngrower at the expense of the 
Washington wheatgrower, and this I don’t believe is in the best interests of 
either. 

In regard to soil conservation and Government payments for conservation 
practices it would seem to me that Government-insured loans by banks and other 
private lending agencies over a long period of time at a reasonable interest rate 
would speed up conservation work. Industry has received permission to amortize 
billions of dollars’ worth of improvements and new construction over a 5-year 
time. We, in effect, have subsidized them and gladly, because it is in the Nation’s 
good. Soil conservation is equally in the Nation’s good. 

Our Federal all-risk crop insurance we believe is a sound program. We 
hope it will be continued and are willing to pay for it. 

Most of all, let me urge upon the committee that Congress encourage more 
research to find new uses for farm products, for I believe new uses and expanding 
marketing research will be the greatest help in solving the farm-surplus program 

Thank you. 
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Grays Harsor Sor, CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Montesano, Wash., November 2, 1953. 
Congressman CLirrorpd Hopr, 
In Care of Pendleton Chamber of Commerce, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: The enclosed resolution was passed by the board of 
supervisors of the Grays Harbor Soil Conservation District after studying the 
proposed outline for your hearing at Pendleton and, also, after studying Secretary 

Senson’s proposal to reorganize the United States Department of Agriculture. 

We were elected by popular vote and feel that we represent the 1,400 farmers 
in the Grays Harbor Soil Conservation District. 

We would appreciate having this read at your hearing. We would, also, like 
to have you report our opinion to Congress and send us a copy of your report. 

We feel that our opinion is very important because we have the responsibility 
of getting conservation on the land and we need all the help we can get to do 
the job. 

Sincerely, 
Cart Metzcrr, Chairman. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas paragraph 7 of an outline of questions to be considered by Con- 
gressman Clifford Hope at his Pacific Northwest hearing at Pendleton states 
that Congress is intensely interested in soil conservation and flood prevention ; 
and 

Whereas the said paragraph 7 indicates a need for better integration of the 
programs concerned with conservation and asks for opinions for an approach 
to the problem ; and 

Whereas the said paragraph 7 asks what part Government payments for 
conservation practices should play and whether insured loans would help; 
and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that Secretary Benson has already 
proposed to reorganize the United States Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas this proposed reorganization proposes to transfer most of the technical 
parts of the Soil Conservation Service to the State colleges; and 

Whereas the Benson plan does not satisfactorily provide for this assistance ; 
and 

Whereas the above proposals would weaken the soil-conservation district 
program by doing away with its most important and effective source of technical 
assistance; and 

Whereas the proposed new system would emphasize education and marketing 
research ; and 

Whereas we feel the proposed emphasis on education and marketing research 
is a blind to cover up the hamstringing of the soil-conservation district program ; 
and 

Whereas we feel that the authors of the said proposed reorganization delib- 
erately evaded the representatives of the Soil Conservation District Association, 
both State and national; and 

Whereas Assistant Secretary Coke admits the new plan would save no money 
(refer to Waters Davis letters to districts) ; and 

Whereas several Government agencies (among these the United States Post 
Office) are decentralizing by setting up regional offices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the Grays Harbor Soil Conservation 
District, That this board goes on record as being absolutely opposed to the 
proposed Benson reorganization plan of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, especially, as it affects the Scil Conservation Service; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Soil Conservation Service be left intact and its technical 
assistance facilities be strengthened and not transferred to other agencies; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it seems the regional-office system would be the sensible way 
to operate the Soil Conservation Service: and be it further 

Resolved, That this district prefers to get its technical assistance from Soil 
Conservation Service; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Soil Conservation Service continue to operate through 
its regional offices and that Soil Conservation Service field offices continue to get 
technical leadership from their regional offices; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the supervisors of this district feel that the most effective 
job of program integration is being done right here in the soil-conservation 
districts. 

Authorized this 30th day of October, 1953. 

CARL METZGER, 
Chairman, Grays Harbor Soil Conservation District 


GRAND CouLEEF, Wasu., October 1953 
Greetings, Congressional Committee: 

Here is the main thing that is wrong in the agriculture situation: The time 
has come—or rather has been here for many years—to quit supporting and sub- 
sidizing the grain farmers, also do away with the handouts and loans 

This program, as you all know, was started over 20 years ago to help recovery 
from the depression, along with many others such as WPA, NRA, CCC, and 
others. The depression has been over for a long time, but the wheat farmer 
still gets Government support, handouts, ete., even though they are living in 
luxury at the taxpayers’ expense 

I grew up on a wheat farm in Lincoln County and still get my share of sup- 
ported wheat from this farm, but know it’s all wrong. I know of wheatland 
that was selling for $5,000 or less for 160 acres, now brings $35,000 or more for 
the same 160 acres. This was told to me by two bankers. The monopolistic 
type farmers are buying up this land to add to their already large farms and 
the Government has been helping by handing out those $17,000 payments for 
doing their own work. 

I have this newspaper clipping. 

The time has come to do away with all price supports, the depression of the 
thirties is behind us and has been for many a year. What has happened 
to the competitive free-enterprise system? Why shouldn't the wheatgrower 
be governed by the old law of supply and demand when other types of farmers 
have to? 

It used to be the taxpayers were only asked to help support the aged, ete., but 
now the taxpayers are forced to support even the richest grain growers. 

Doesn’t it matter to Congress that the cattlemen are facing a depression 
mostly on account of high grain supports while the wheatgrower is living in 
luxury on the taxpayers’ money? 

Please read this before that committee and feel free to change the wording 
but not the thought 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM EHLERS 





PRESENTED BY WASHINGTON SWINE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Hope and honorable committee, I am Blaine W. Hinderer, of Pull- 
man, Wash., representing the Washington Swine Breeders Association. At the 
present our feed-hog ratio in the swine industry is quite favorable, but we only 
have to look back a year to be in the same position as the cattlemen at the present 
time. We would like to go on record as favoring a two-price wheat system so as 
to furnish cheaper feed for the swine industry. 

At present our selling price on Choice No. 1 butcher hogs is only 75 cents per 
hundredweight above the No. 3 butcher hog, and we would like to recommend a 
spread of at least $1.50 per hundredweight. The reason for this is that the No. 1 
butcher hog just about meets with the demand of the housewife; whereas the 
No. 3 has a considerable excess amount of lard, which is a drug on the market. 
We feel this price spread would help bring the commercial hog breeder and feeder 
to raise No. 1 hogs and thus be more satisfactory to both the meatpacker and 
(housewife) consumer. 


UNITED DATRYMEN’s ASSOCTATION, 
Seattle 99, Wash., October 7, 1953. 


Hon. CuiFForp R. Hope, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: The United Dairymen’s Association, representing 
over 50,000 dairy farmers in the Pacific Northwest, respectfully requests that this 
letter expressing our views on the subject of surpluses and the development of a 
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new Federal farm program be made a part of the record of the hearing to be 
held by your committee in Pendleton, Oreg., November 4, 19538 

The current suplus problem is not of the dairy farmer's own doing. Primarily 
it was caused by a combination of low. beef prices, unusually abundant feed 
plies, and an open winter favoring pasturage Che situation has been greatly 
aggravated by the widespread use of factory fat substitutes for genuine manu- 
factured dairy products. 

As you know, the dairy farmer is not in favor of any segment of our economy— 
including agriculture—being subsidized by Government handouts. 

The writer had the privilege of discussing with Secretary Benson earlier this 
year, plans for a long-range self-help program to take the Government out of 
price support buying of dairy products. Work on this program has not yet 
been completed. However, we shall attempt to set forth herewith what we 
believe to be the esential features of the program. 

The proposal calls for the establishment within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as an agency of the United States, a Board (tentatively called the Federal 
Dairy Stabilization Board) consisting of 15 members to be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, from among nominees 





selected by ballot among producers in various production areas to be established 
by the Secretary 

The function of the Board is to stabilize prices for milk and dairy products. 
For this purpose it is authorized to establish and maintain a surplus holding 
pool designed to remove from the ordinary and usual channels of domestic 
consumption all surplus dairy pro€ucts which cannot be absorbed in such chan- 
nels at prevailing “stabilization price levels” established by the Board. To 
accomplish its purpose the Board is required to stand ready and willing at all 
times to purchase at “stabilization price levels” all domestically produced butter, 
cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids offered to it, and such other dairy 
products as the Board may designate 

The “stabilization price levels” at which the Roard shall make the above- 
mentioned purchases shall be determined by the Board after due consideration 
to support prices on crops contributing to cost of milk production, to estimated 
production carryovers, estimated domestic and foreign marketing of dairy 
products, and estimated costs of production and marketing as determined 
through such public hearings and governmental studies as the Board considers 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of the act 

Che “stabilization price level” determined by the Board is to he established 
as of the beginning of the crop year on an annual basis and shall be announced 
as far in advance of the beginning of the marketing year as is practicable. 


The Board is authorized to borrow money, without security, from the Com- 
odity Credit Corporation, to carry out the purposes of the program. How- 
ever, the cost of operating the stabilization program is to be assessed against 


the producers of milk and butterfat for market. A “stabilization fee’ in an 
amount to be determined annually by the Board shall be collected from each 
producer who offers milk or butterfat for sale. Every person purchasing milk 
or butterfat from a producer is required to withhold from the purchase price 
an amount equal to the “stabilization fee” so provided and is required to remit 
the same to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Returns shall be filed 
and remittances made monthly by purchasers in accordance with rules pre- 
seribed by the Commissioner 

rhe funds so collected are to be used by the Board to finance the stabilization 
program, to promote and develop new and expanded outlets for milk and dairy 
products, and to finance and cooperate in programs of advertising, research, and 
other marketing activities 

The proposed plan also provides that in the event there are surpluses of dairy 
products in the hands of the Board, then a quantity as determined by the Secre- 
tary, of such surplus equal to imports of dairy products shall be removed from 
the domestic market and disposed of in other than domestic channels by the 
Secretary or the Federal Dairy Stabilization Board as his agent, the expense of 
such removal and disposal to be chargeable to duties collected under title 19 
U.S. C., section 1001, or paid out of the general funds of the Treasury. 

4 further provision of the plan covers the situation where milk production. is 
nereased due to diversion to dairying of acreage formerly devoted to the pro- 
duction of a crop regulated under an acreage allotment program. Surpluses 
equal to the amount of increased milk prodnetion through the diversion to milk 
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production of such acreage, as determined by the Secertary, shall be removed 
from the inventory of the Board and disposed of by the Secretary or the Federal 
Dairy Stabilization Board as his agent in other than domestic channels, the ex- 
pense of such removal and disposal to be chargeable to the support program of the 
crop or crops from which such acreage was diverted and which diversion caused 
the resultant increase in milk production 

The foregoing is not as exhaustive an analysis of the plan as we would like 
to submit to you but is rather an outline of what we consider to be the basic 
concepts of the program which we hope to be able to present in the form of 
proposed legislation at a later date. 

Very truly yours, 
R. S. WALtTz, 
General Manager, United Dairymenws Association. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Boyvp CHARTER, 
Shepherd, Vont., October 23, 1953 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Care of the Metcalf Congressional Office, Ilelena, Mont. 


GENTLEMEN: We regret the calling off of the November 4 meeting in Billings 
but in view of the recent press and radio reports on agriculture, we feel that at 
last some of the things we have been thinking are being voiced publicly. We 
challenge Mr. Benson’s statement that he is listening to rabble rousers and Mr 
Eisenhower's statement that the farmer is not as stirred up over the agricultural 
situation as the politician. This time the voice of the people was heard first. The 
murmer that started in the grass roots is finally turning into a roar. It is being 
heard by many, interpreted by many and used as a political football by some. 

There is one word that has been left out of the reports of the committee so far 
and that word has as much significance in the continued decline of cattle nrices 
as “drought,” “overproduction,” and “adjustment.” That word is “panic.” That 
word exists because of complete lack of faith in the administration and the 
realization that they will provide neither hope nor charity. Can one have faith 
in an administration that asks you to go broke quietly and without protest and 
to smile when you turn over your possessiens to big capital? Is the burden of 
putting the meat where it belongs, on the consumer's table, quote Mr. Benson, to 
be borne by the producer alone? Does even Mr. Benson believe that the average 
American can eat fast enough to help the man who has tried to make cattle 
raising his livelihood? 

Ile promises the Future Farmers of America a future, but isn’t he talking to 
the wrong group, or perhaps he should have solely on the laws of supply and 
demand as outdated as isolationism? As practiced now in the livestock industry 
it could be summed up, “Operation successful, but the patient died.” And 
frankly we don’t intend to die without a struggle. We do not ask for charity 
in the sense of a handout, we do not ask for Government aid to cover up for poor 
management or lack of good judgment. As competent livestock producers, we do 
ask for the chance to make a living in a prosperous country, or should we say 
so that the country can continue to prosper? We do ask for an agricultural pro- 
gram headed by a man sympathetic with and understanding of the man who 
works on his own farm or ranch. We do ask for an agricultural program that 
ean deal with price supports, surpluses, and a fair division of the agricultural 
dollar. We prefer a reasonable amount of security to an unlimited chance for 
speculation and would be willing to work within a margin if both a top and a 
bottom could be put on cattle prices. In times of extreme overproduction we 
would be willing to cut down our breeding herd if everyone else did likewise. 
From the point of view of soil conservation, this would be beneficial to the 
country’s rangelands. But first we would want to be sure that the surplus could 
not somehow be used to benefit our country or other needy countries 

We are sick of talk and conferences as an excuse for lack of action. We 
want action, now, not a year from now when it will be too late and the whole 
country will be suffering with us. It is already later than you think. 


ANNE G. CHARTER. 
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RESOLUTION oF MINIDOKA-CASSIA FARMERS UNION 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MINIDOKA-CASSIA COUNTIES FARMERS UNION AT THEIR 
REGULAR MEETING SEPTEMBER 28, 1953, PAUL, IDAHO, TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEI HEARINGS TO BE HELD AT PENDLETON, OREG.,, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1953 


Gentlemen: In view of the fact that you are making a survey as to the type 
of farm program we would like, we make the following recommendations : 

We endorse and commend the Production and Marketing Administration as a 
strong bulwark protecting the family farm in America. We especially endorse 
the system of administration of the programs of PMA by farmer-elected com- 
mitteemen, and in order to make the administration even more democratic, we 
recommend that State administrators of PMA and State committeemen be 
elected by State conventions of county committeemen, with one committeeman 
elected at each annual convention for 3-year terms. 

While PMA has served the family farmer in a commendable manner, much 
remains to be done to adapt the program of PMA to meet the needs of the family 
farmer. To that end we make the following recommendations : 

A. If they are to survive, family farmers must have full parity of income with 
other groups in the country. We endorse the principle of parity and recommend 
that legislation be passed to support prices at not less than full 100 percent of 
parity. 

B. The present system of supports limited to six basic crops works a hardship 
on farmers who do not grow them. The limit on the number of crops supported 
results in overproduction in those crops and prevents a balanced production of 
farm commodities. We believe that all crops are basic to the farmer who grows 
them. The number of crops supported should be broadened to include all crops. 

C. The method of supporting perishable crops by direct purchase has been 
both wasteful and impractical and has directed consumer resentment toward 
the farmer. We therefore recommend that perishable crops be supported by 
making direct production payments to the farmer and allowing perishable crops 
to seek their own level on the market If this method does not give the con- 
sumer the benefit of the lower price received by the producer, then we recom- 
mend that legislation be enacted that would impose a ceiling price on what 
the consumer would have to pay but still allowing a fair markup to the processors. 
We also endorse the following methods of price supports: nonrecourse loans 
and purchasing agreements. We commend the work and activity of the Com- 
modity Credit Corpcration and believe that it should continue to support storable 
crops 

D. While we limit the amount of payments that any person can get for soil- 
conservation practices, there is no limit set on the amount of support that any 
individual may get under the present price-support program. This factor has 
accelerated the growth of corporation and large industrial farms and has 
attracted speculative interests into the field of agriculture. We feel that a limit 
should be placed on the amount of support that any one individual may get. 
This limit should be set at a level that will encourage and sustain the develop 
ment of family farming. 

E. We ask that the program to increase on-the-farm storage be continued and 
encouraged 

We further recommend that the following agencies and services be continued 
as in the past and improved where possible: 

A. Soil Conservation Service. 

B. Farm Credit Administration. 

C. FHA. 

PD. REA 

FE. Agriculture Research Administration. 

Epwin W. AMES, 
President, Heyburn, Idaho. 

ALpo 8S. DALLOLIO, 
Legislative Director, Paul, Idaho. 


(En route from Pendleton, Oreg., to Santa Rosa, Calif., the com- 
mittee stopped for a brief meeting at Coos Bay, Oreg. Statements 
made at the meeting were oral and were not recorded, but the follow- 
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ing statistical summary of the agriculture of the area was submitted 
by Frank Caliso, secretary-manager of the Coos Bay Chamber of 
Commerce :) 


Coos Bay Chamber of Commerce statistical data 1952 estimated farm income 


Dairy products: 
For manufacture, cheese, butter, ice cream : 11,000 cows, times 245 
pounds butterfat, at $1.04 (sale of butterfat per cow low because 
of calf feeding) —_ aa hare ere a a ae $2, 802, 800 
For fluid distribution: 3,000 cows times 300 pounds butterfat, 
at $1.35__- sicomctuie hp ey ee 
4,017, 800 


NIN ssidtacene eet tea eee 


Livestock : 
Beef, 500 cows sold at $170 . : ‘ 3 . 85, 000 
2,000 steers and heifers, at $210....................... i 420, 0OO 


1,700 beef calves, 6 to 9 months, at $110______ a ree P 187, 000 
4,000 young calves, at $6 side 7 se s = ees 24, 000 
2,500 cull dairy cattle, at $120 " asad TREY. 300, 000 


1, 016, 000 


Sheep, 16,000 ewes in county, estimated 80 percent lamb crop; 
12,800 lambs, 2,800 kept for replacement : 
10,000 lambs sold, average 75 pounds, at 22 cents__- moe 165, 000 
1,600 yearling sheep, average 125 pounds, at 18 cents__ 36, 000 
2000 O14 ewe, Ot Bi. 20ncwdus 14, 000 


215, 000 


TNS ios eae ssc all oe ictal tata ache . 2 a 

Wool, 150,000 pounds, at 50 cents__ : ea ia 75, 000 
Goats and kids, goat milk and mohair sold___ ; , 2, 000 
megs. 400 aod; G6 BiG inn cnsccancian peice Sat oa pea os eet 16, 000 
Poultry and poultry products_--_- bibebtiles ess iaiss as anf 52, 500 
Chickens sold 35,000, at $1.50..-._-__.. _- SS eck eine ake 150, 000 
Total pes i a gal aaa ci i 202, 500 
Rabbits and fur animals and their pelts acasteen Reine ataala _ 2, 000 
Hay sold, 3,500 tons, at $16____-~- airtel ; 56, 000 
Perens Me Tere (cnn cccnicdcnnccams chown eee 19, 000 
Tree fruits and nuts___- nasaicacadcaieedion Se catneceit ails aot ee 65, 000 





Small fruits: 
Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, boysenberries, and mis- 

cellaneous__--~-~- asec ais = ee ea 15, 000 

Cranberries 23,000 barrels, at $18___.---___-_-__- 


is ws 414, 000 

TO... 5s sc lh ean alee ara anchor ihc sn-iclasetoey tance 429, 0010 

Specialty crops, greenery, nursery, and greenhouse products sta 700, 000 

Farm woodlot and forest products____--_- ad Mig 600, 000 
I i diciciertposlaci ic ackciaas Mahe iets acai smcetaneata 





FRANK CALISE, 
Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
The CuHarrMan. That concludes the hearing and the record. I don’t 
want to bang the gavel, however, without expressing our appreciation 
to Mr. Oren Allison, the manager of the Pendleton Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is responsible for the arrangements that were made for this 
hearing. He did a grand job. We thank him and all who assisted 
him in making it possible for us to have this very fine hearing. I also 
want to thank Mr. Joseph Spiruta, our timekeeper, who did a very 
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melodious job, and a very exacting job also, in keeping the time here 
today. lam sure we all appreciate that. 

The Chair understands that the box of apples on the floor have been 
given to the committee by the organization that Mr. Shearer repre- 
sented, the Yakima group. We appreciate that. We will take them on 
the train and enjoy them as we go along. 

Unless: there is something further, we will declare the meeting 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 


x 








